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The following pages were prepared for tlie sole pur- 
pose of forming an introduction to the foreign com- 
munications contained in the Appendix to tlie Poor- 
Law Report. Their separate publication was not 
thought of until they had been nearly finished. 
When it was first suggested to nie, I felt it to be ob- 
jectionable, on account of their glaring imperfections, 
if considered as forming an independent work, and 
Hie imposBibility of employing the- little time which 
can be withdrawn from a profession, in the vast task 
of giving even an outline of the prDvisioii for the poor, 
and the condition of the labouring classes, in the 
whole of Europe and America. But the value and 
extent of the information which, even in their pre- 
sent incomplete state, they contain, and the import- 
ance of rendering it more accessible than when 
locked up in the folios of the Poor-Law Appendix, 
have overcome my objections. The only addition 
which I have been able to make is a translation of 
the French documents. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my sense of 
the zeal and intelligence with which the inquiry has 
been prosecuted by his Majesty's diplomatic Minis- 
ters and Consuls, and of the active and candid as- 
sistance which has been given by the foreign Go- 
vernments. 

Nassau W. Senior. 

Lincoln* 5 Inn^ June 10, 1835. 
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STATEMENT 
PROVISION FOR THE POOR, 



CONDITION OF THE L.\BOUaiNQ CLASSES, 



AMERICA AND EUROPE. 




The Commissioners appointed by His Rlajesty to 
make a diligent and full Inquiry into the practical 
operation of the Laws for tlie relief of the Poor, were 
restricted by tlie words of their Commission to Eng- 
land and Wales. As it was obvious, however, that 
much instruction might he derived from the experi- 
ence of other countries, the Commissioners were au- 
thorized by Viscount Melbom-ne, then His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to extend the investigation as far as miglit be 
found productive of useful results. At first they en- 
deavoured to effect this object through their personal 
friends, and in this manner obtained several valuable 
communications. But as this source of infonnation 
was likely to be soon exhausted, they requested 
Viscount Palmerston, then His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, to 
obtain the assistance of the Diplomatic Body. 

In compliance with this application, Viscount 
Palmerston, by a circular dated the 12th of August, 
1833, requested each of His Majesty's Foreign 
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2 INTRODUCTION TO 

Ministers to procure and transmit, with the least 
possible delay, a full report of the legal provisions 
existing in the country in which he was resident, for 
the support and maintenance of the poor ; of the 
principles on which such provision was founded ; of 
the manner in which it was administered ; of the 
amount and mode of raising the funds devoted to 
that purpose; and of the practical working and 
eflfect of the actual system, upon the comfort, cha- 
racter, and condition of the inhabitants. 

The answers to these well-framed inquiries form a 
considerable portion of the contents of the following 
volume. They constitute, probably, the fullest col- 
lection that has ever been made of laws for the relief 
of the poor. 

But as a subject of such extent would necessarily 
be treated by different persons in different manners, 
and various degrees of attention given to its separate 
branches, the Commissioners thought it advisable 
that a set of questions should also be circulated, 
which, by directing the attention of each inquirer 
and informant to uniform objects, would enable the 
influence of different systems on the welfare of the 
persons subjected to them to be compared. 

For this purpose the following questions were 
drawn up : — 

The following^ Questions apply to Customs and Institutions 
whether general throughout the State, or peculiar to certain Dis» 
tricts, and to Relief given : 

1st. By the Voluntary Payment of Individuals or Corporate 

Bodies. 
2nd. By Institutions specially endowed for that purpose. 
3rd. By the Government, either general or local. 
4th. By any one or more of these means combined. 




And you are requested to atate particularly the cases (if any) 
n nhich the person relieved has a legal claim. 



1. To what extent and under what rorm does mendicity prevail 
in the several districts of the country 't 

2. Is there any relief to persons passing throufrh the country, 
seeking work, returning to their native places, or living by 
begging; and by whom aSTorded, and under what regulations? 

Destitvtb Able-bodied. 

1. To what extent and under what regulations are they, or 
any part of Iheir families, bilteleil or quartered on householders ? 

2. To what extent and under what regulations are they boarded 
with individuals ? 

3. To what extent and under what regulati 
trict houses of industry for receiving the destitute able-bodied, or 
any partof their families, and supplying them with food, clothes, 
&c., and in which tbey are set to work ? 

4. To what extent and under what regulations do any religious 
institutions give assistance to the destitute, by receiving them as 
inmates, or by giving ihem alms ? 

5. To what extent and under what regulations is work pro- 
vided at their own dwellings for those who have trades, but do 
not procure work for themselves? 

6. To what extent and under what regulations is work pro- 
vided for such persons in agriculture or on public worlts ? 

7. To what extent and undt-r what regulations are fuel, cloth- 
ing, or money, distributed to such persons or their families ; at 
all times of the year, or during any particular seasons ? 

8. To what extent and under what regulations are they re- 
lieved by their children being taken into schools, and fed, clothed 
and educated, or apprenticed? 

9. To what extent and under what regulations, and to what 
degree of relationship are the relatives of the destitute compelled 
to assist them with money, food, or clothing, or by taking charge 
of part of their families? 

10. To what extent anc md" what regulations are they as- 
sisted by loans ? 
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Impotent through Age. 

1. To what extent and under what regulations are there alms- 
houses or other institutions for the reception of those who, through 
age, are incapable of earning their subsistence ? 

2. To what extent and under what regulations is relief in food, 
fuel, clothing, or money afforded them at their homes ? 

3. To what extent, and under what regulations, are they 
boarded with individuals ? 

4. To what extent and under what regulations are they quar- 
tered or billeted on householders ? 

5. To what extent and under what regulations, and to what 
degree of relationship, are their relatives compelled to assist 
them with money, food, or clothing, or by taking part of their 
families? 

Sick. 

1. To what extent and under what regulations are there dis- 
trict institutions for the reception of the sick ? 

2. To what extent and under what regulations are surgical 
and medical relief afforded to the poor at their own homes? 

3. To what extent and under what regulations are there in- 
stitutions for affording food, fuel, clothing, or money to the 
sick? 

4. To what extent and under what regulations is assistance 
given to lying-in women at their homes, or in public establish- 
ments? 

5. To what extent and under what regulations are there any 
other modes of affording public assistance to the sick ? 

Children: 

Illegitimate, 

1. Upon whom does the support of illegitimate children fall ; 
wholly upon the mothers, or wholly upon the fathers ; or is the 
expense distributed between them, and in what proportion, and 
under what regulations ? 

2. To what extent and under what regulations are the rela- 
tives of the mothers or fathers ever compelled to assist in the 
maintenance of bastards ? 

3. To what extent and under what regulations are illegitimate 
children supported at the public expense ? 
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Orphan), Foun^ingt, or Deserted Children. 

4. To what extent and under what regulations are they Ukea 
into establishments for tlieir reneplion ! 

5. To what extent and under what reg'ulations are they billeted 
or quartered on houKfholders ? 

6. To what extent and under what reg'nlationsare they bnarded 
with individuals i 

7. To what extent and under what regulations, and lo what 
degree of relationship, are their relatives compelled to support 

Cripples, Deap and Dumb, *no Blind. 

1. To what extent and under what regulations are there esta- 
blishments for their reception ? 

2. To what extent and under what regulations are they billeted 
or quartered on householders ? 

3. To what extent and under what regulations are they boarded 
with individuals? 

4. To what extent and under what regulations, and to what 
degree of relationship, are their relatives eompelted to support 
them? 

Idiots and Lunatics. 

1. To what extent and under what regulations are there esta- 
blishments for their reception ? 

2. To what extent and under what regulations are they bil- 
leted or quartered on householders 1 

3. Towhat extent and under what regulations are they boarded 
with individuals? 

4. To what extent and under what regulations, and to what 
d^ree of relationship, are their relatives compelled to support 
them? 

Effects op thb fohbooino Institdtions. 
You are requested to state whether the receipt, or the eipecla- 

tion of relief, appears to produce any and what effect, 

1st. On the industry of the labourers ?j 

2nd. On their frugality ? 

3rd. On the age at which they marry? 

4th. On the mutual dependence and aflection of parents, 
children and other relatives ? 
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5th. What, on the whole, is the condition of the able-bodied 
and self-supporting labourer of the lowest class, as compared 
with the condition of the person subsisting on alms or public 
charity. Is the condition of the latter^ as to food and freedom 
from labour more or less eligible ? See p. 261 and 335 of the 
Poor Law Extracts. 

You are also requested to read the accompanying volume*, 
published by the English Poor Law Commissioners, and to state 
the existence of any similar mal-administration of the charitable 
funds of the country in which you reside, and what are its 
effecU ? 

You are also requested to forward all the dietaries which you 
can procure of prisons, workhouses, almshouses and other insti- 
tutions, with translations expressing the amounts and quantities 
in Enp:1ish money, weights and measures, and to state what 
changes (if any) are proposed in the laws or institutions respect- 
ing relief in the country in which you reside, and on what 
grounds ? 

In reply to the following Questions respecting Labourers, you 
are requested to distinguish Agriculturists from Artisans, and the 
Skilled from the Unskilled. 

1. What is the general amount of wages of an able-bodied 
male labourer, by the day, the week, the month or the year, with 
and without provisions, in summer and in winter ? 

2. Is piece-work general ? 

3. What, in the whole, might an average labourer, obtaining 
an average amount of employment, both in day-work and in 
piece-work, expect to earn in a year, including harvest-work, 
and the value of all his advantages and means of living ? 

4. State, as nearly as you can, the average annual expenditure 
of labourers of different descriptions, specifying schooling for 
children, religious teachers, &c. 

5. Is there any, and what employment for women and 
children ? 

6. What can women, and children under 16, earn per week, 
in summer, in winter and harvest, and how employed ? 

7. What, in the whole, might a labourer's wife and four 
children, aged 14, 11, 8 and 5 years respectively (the eldest a 

* Extracts from the information on the Adminiitration of the Poor Lawi. 
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Aif)t 9gpmi to aim in m year, obtdbiiaf , aa in tha fiinner case, 
an avanga amoosk of amplojrniani t 

& Could such a fiunily subost on tha aggragata earnings of 
dia fiUliar, mother and cluldian« and if so, on what food ? 

0. ConU it lay by anything, and how modi ! 

10« Tha a?eraga quantity of land annexed t& a labourer's habi- 
tationf 

11. What dass of persona are the nanal owners of labourers' 
bafaitationat 

18. The rant of labowan^ habitations, and prica on sale ? 

18. Whether any lands kt to labourers ; if so, the quantity to 
each, and at what rent ? 

14. Tha pnqiortion of annual deatha to tha whole popula- 
tfonf 

15* Tha proportion of annual l»rths to the whole popula- 
tlonf 

10L Tha proportion of annual marriagaa to the whole popula- 
tion? 

17. Tha aterage number of children to a marriage ? 

18. Proportion of legitimate to illegitimate births ? 

19. The proportion of children that die before the end of their 
iBrstyear? 

80. Proportion of children that die before the end of their 
tenth year? 

81. Proportion of children that die before the end of their 
eighteenth year. 

88. Average age of marriage, distinguishing males from 
ftmales? 
_ 88. Causes by which marriages are delayed ? 

84. Extent to which, 1st, the unmarried ; 8ad, the married, 
save? 

25. Mode in which they invest their savings ? 

These questions, together with the volume to which 
they refer, of Extracts of Information on the Admi- 
nistration of the Poor Laws, were transmitted by 
Viscount Palmerston to His Majesty's Foreign Mi- 
nisters and Consuls on the 30th November, 1833. 

The replies to them form the remaining contents 
of the foUpwing pa«res 
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It will be perceived, therefore, that this volume 
contains documents of three different kinds : 

1. Private Communications. 

2. Diplomatic Answers to the general inquiries 
suggested by Viscount Paluierston's circular of the 
12th of August, 1833. 

3. Diplomatic Answers to the Questions framed 
by the Commissioners, and contained in Viscount 
Palmerston's circular of the 30th November, 1833. 

Unfortunately, only a small portion of these docu- 
ments had arrived when the Commissioners made 
their Report to His Majesty on the 20th February, 
1834. The documents then received are contained 
in the first 115 pages of this volume, and were printed 
by order of the House of Commons, and delivered to 
Members in May, 1834. Those subsequently re- 
ceived were transmitted to the printers as soon as the 
requisite translations of those portions which were 
not written in English or French could be prepared. 
If it had been practicable to defer printing any por- 
tion until the whole was ready, they might have been 
much more conveniently arranged. But to this 
course there were two objections. First, the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining from what places documents 
would be received; and secondly, the difficulty of 
either printing within a short period so large a 
volume, containing so much tabular matter, or of 
keeping the press standing for six or seven months. 
The Parliamentary printers have a much larger stock 
of type than any other establishment, but even their 
resources did not enable them to keep unemployed 
for months the type required for many hundred 
closely-printed folio pages. The arrangement, there- 
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fore, of the following papers is in a great measure 
casual, depending much less on the nature of the 
documents than on the times at which they irere 
received. The following short summary of their 
coutents, niaj', it is hoped, someivhat diminish this 
inconyenience. 

I. — The Private Communications consist of, 

Paga 

1, Two Papers by Count Arrivabene, coiitDiiiintr an 

Eccouiit of tlie labourin^f population of Gaesbeck, a villag-e 

about nine miles from Brussels (p. 1.) ; and a description 

of the state of the Poor Colonies of Holland and Belgium 

in 1939 610 

'3. A Report, by Captain Brandreth, on theBelgian Poor 
Colonies, in 1832 15 

3. A Statement, by M. Ducpt^tiaux, of the Situation of 

the Belgian Poor Colonies, in 1832 619 

4. An Essay on the comparative state of the Poor in 
England and France, by M, de Chateauvieujt ... 2 

5. Notes on the Administration of the Relief of the Poor 

in France, by Ashurst Mfijendie, Esq 34- 

6. A Report made by M. Gindroz to the Grand Council 
of the Canton de Vaiid, on Petitions for the Establishment 

of Almshouses ........ 53 

7. A Report by Commissioners appointed by the House 

of Representatives, on the Pauper System of Massnchuselts 57 
S. A Report by the Secretary of Stale, giving an Abstract 

of the Reports of the Superintendents of the Poor of the 

State of New York 99 

9. A Report by Commigaioners appointed to drew up a 

Project of a Poor Law for Norway . . ■ 701 

II. — ^The following are the answers to Viscount 
Palmerston's Circular of the 12th August, 1833.* 

America. 

I. Nod York-^^eport from James Buchanan, Esq., his 
Majesty's Consul 109 

* Some oF theae Report! were traoimitted to the Commiuioneii without 
signatuns. The namei of the Au^h"- <' '' br" lince furoiihad by the 
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Page 

2. New Hampshire and Maine — Report from J. Y. Sher- 
wood, Esq., Acting British Consul Ill 

3. The Florida* and Alabama — Report from James 
Baker, Esq., his Majesty's Consul 113 

4. Louidana — Report from George Salkeld, Esq., ditto 115 

5. South Carolina — Report from W. Ogilby, Esq., ditto 1 17 

6. Georgia — Report from £. Molyneux, Esq., ditto . 123 

7. Massachusetts — Report from the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles R. Vaughan, his Majesty's Minister . . . 123 

8. New Jersey — Report from ditto .... 673 

9. Pennsylvania — Report from Gilbert Robertson, Esq., 

his Majesty's Consul 135 

Europe. 

1 . Sweden — Report from Lord Howard de Walden, his 
Majesty*s Minister 343 

2. Russia — Report from Hon. J. D. Bligh, ditto . 323 

3. Prussia — Report from Robert Abercrombie, Esq., his 
Majesty's Chargt5-d' Affaires 425 

4. TFurtemherg — Report from Sir E. C. Disbrowe, his 
Majesty's Minister 483 

5. Holland — Report from Hon. G. S. Jerningham, his 
Majesty's Charge-d* Affaires 571 

6. Belgium — Report from the Right Hon. Sir R. Adair, 

his Majesty's Minister 591 

7. Switzerland — Report from D. R. Morrier, Esq., ditto 190 

8. Venice — Report from W. T. Money, Esq., his Ma- 
jesty's Consul-General 663 

III. — Answers to the Questions suggested by the 
Commissioners, and circulated by Viscount Palmer- 
ston on the 30th November, 1833, have been re- 
ceived from the following places : 

America. 

1. Massachusetts — by George Manners, Esq., his Ma- 
jesty's Consul 680 

2. New York — by James Buchanan, Esq., ditto . .156 

3. Mexico — ^by R. Packenham, Esq., his Majesty's ChargiS- 
d'Affsures 688 
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4. Cartkagenia de Columbia — by J, Aytun, Esq., Briibh 
Pra-CoQsul 164 

5. r«i«jW6/tt— by Sir R.K. Porter, hiK Majesty's ConBiil 161 

6. Maranham — by Jolia Mood, Esq., ditto . 692 

7. BiiAiffl— by John Parkinson, Esq.. ditto . . .731 

8. Uruguay — by T, S. Hood, Esq., bis Majesty's Con- 
■ul-General ......... 732 

9. Hayti— by G. W. Courtenay, Esq., ditto . . .167 

Europe. 

1. Norway — by Consuls Grcig and My^nd . . 695 

2. Suxdcrt— by Hon. J. H. D. Bioomfieid, his Majesty's 
Secretary of Lesalion 372 

(a). GolUnburg—hy H. T. Liddell, Esq., his Ma- 
jesty's Consul ...... 384 

3. Rutiia—hy Hon. J. D. Bligh, his Majesty's Minister SSO 
(a). Archangel — by T. C. Hunt, Esq., hie Majesty's 

Consul 337 

(6>. Coudaiid—hy F. Kienitz, Esq.. ditto . . 339 

4. Denmark — by Peter Browne, Esq., his Majesty's 
Secretary of Legution ....... 2S8 

(ffl). EUinore — by F. C. Macgregor, Esq., his Majesty's 

Consul 292 

5. SanKaiie Towm : 

(o). Hambvrgh — by H. Canning', Esq., his Majesty's 

Consul-General 390 

(6). Bremm — liyG. E. Papendick, Esq., British Vice- 

Consul 410 

(c). Z-MftecA— by W. L. Behnes, Esq., ditto . . 415 

6. Meeklmburgk — by G. Meyen, Esq., ditto . . .421 

7. Dantiig—hy Alexander Gibsone, Esq., his Majesty's 
Consul 459 

S. Sorony— by Hon. F.R. Forbes, hisMajesty's Minister 479 

9. B^uTtemberg — by Hon. W. Wellesley, Charg^- 
d'A^rea 507 

10. Bavaria — by Iiord Erskine, his Majesty's Minister . 554 
1!. Frankjort on the Maiti—hj Koch, Esq., his 

MftjeBty'e Consul 564 

12. Am»UrdaB>r-hy R. Melvil.Esq., ditto . . &81 
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13. Belgium : 

(a). Antwerp and Boom — by Baron de Hochepied 

Larpent, his Majesty's Consul . • . 627 

(6). Ostend — ^by G. A. Fauche, Esq., ditto • . 641 

14. France: 

(a). Havre — ^by Arch. Gordon, Esq., his Majesty's 

Consul 179 

(6). Brest — ^by A. Perrier, Esq., ditto . . . 724 
(c). La Loire Inferieure — ^by Henry Newman, Esq., 

ditto 171 

(d). Bourdeaux— by T. B. G. Scott, Esq., ditto . 229 

(c). Bayonne — ^by J. V. Harvey, Esq., ditto . . 260 
(/). Marseilles — by Alexander Tumbull, Esq., ditto . 186 

15. Portugal — by Lieut.-Col. Lorell, ditto . . . 642 

16. The Azores— by W. H. Read, Esq., ditto . . 643 

17. Canary Islands — by Richard Bartlett, Esq. ditto . 686 

18. Sardinian States — by Sir Augustus Foster, his Ma- 
jesty's Minister 648 

19. Greece — ^by E. J. Dawkins, Esq., ditto . . . 665 
(a). Patras — ^by G. W. Crowe, Esq., his Majesty's 

Consul 668 

20. European Turkey — 669 

It is impossible, within the limits of a Preface, to 
give more than a very brief outline of the large mass 
of information contained in this volume, respecting 
the provision made for the poor in America and in 
the Continent of Europe. 

AMERICA. 

™c^* It may be stated that, vj^ith respect to America, a 
legal provision is made for paupers in every part of 
the United States from which we have returns, ex- 
cepting Georgia and Louisiana; and that no such 
provision exists in Brazil or in Hayti, or, as far as is 
shown by these returns, in any of the countries 
originally colonized by Spain. 



^ 



The system in the United States was of course de- Ahhrici. 
rived from England, and modified in consequence, 
not only of the local circumstances of the country, 
but also of the prevalence of slavery in many of the 
States, and of federal institutions which by recognis- 
ing to a certain extent each State as an independent 
sovereignty, prevent the removal from one State of 
paupers who are natives of another. Such paupers 
are supported in some of the northern districts not 
by local assessments, but out of the general income 
of the State, under the name of state paupers. 

The best mode of treating this description of pau- 
pers is a matter now in discussion in the United 



I 
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The following passage in the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to revise the civil code of Penn- 
sylvania, shows the inconveniences arising from the 
absence of a national provision for them : (pp. 139, 
143.) 

We may be permitted lo suggest one alteration of the present 
law, of considerable importance. In Massachusetts and New 
York, and perhaps in some other Stales, paupers who have no 
settlement in the Stale are relieved at the expense of the State. 
\^In this commonweahh the burthen falls upon the particular 
district in which the pauper may happen to be. This otlen occa- 
sions considerable expense to certain counties or places from which 
others are exempL The construction of a bridge or canal, for 
instance, will draw to a particular neighbourhood a large num- 
ber of labourers, many of whom may have no aettlemeut in. the 
State. If disabled by sickness or accident, ihey must be relieved 
by the township in which tliey became disabled, although their 
labour was employed for the benefit of the State or county, as ihe 
case may be, and not for the benefit of the lownsliip alone. If 
provision were made for the payment of the expenses incurred by 
the township in such case out of the county, or perhaps the Slate 
treasury, we think ihat it would be more just, and that the un- 
happy labourer would be more likely to obtain adequate relief. 
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AmmioA. than if left to the scanty resources of a single township. A case 
which is stated in the second volume of the Pennsylvania Re- 
ports (Overseers v. M*Coy, p. 432), in which it appeared, that 
a person employed as a labourer on the State Canal, and who 
was severely wounded in the course of his employment, was 
passed from one township to another, in consequence of the dis- 
inclination to incur the expense of supporting him, until he died 
of the injury received, shows in a strong light the inconvenience 
and perils of the present system respecting casual paupers^ and 
may serve to excuse our calling the attention of the legislature 
to the subject. 

On the other hand, the Commissioners appointed 
to revise the poor laws of Massachusetts, after stating 
that the national provision in their State for the 
unsettled poor has existed ever since the year 1675, 
recommend its abolition, by arguments, a portion of 
which we shall extract, as aflFording an instructive 
picture of the worst forms of North American pau- 
perism: (pp.59, 60, 61.) 

It will appear (say the Commissioners), that of the whole 
number more or less assisted during the last year, that is, of 
12,331 poor, 5927 were State's poor, and 6063 were town's 
poor; making the excess of town's over State's poor to have 
been only 497. The proportion which, it will be perceived, that 
the State's poor bear to the town's poor, is itself a fact of startling 
interest. We have not the means of ascertaining the actual 
growth of this class of the poor. But if it may be estimated by 
a comparison of the State's allowance for them in 1792-3, the 
amount of which, in round numbers, was g 14,000, with th6 
amount of the allowance twenty-seven years afterwards, that is, 
in 1820, when it was g 72,000, it suggests matter for very serious 
consideration. So sensitive, indeed, to the increasing weight of 
the burthen had the legislature become even in 1798, when the 
allowance was but g 27,000 that " an Act" was passed, " specify- 
ing the kind of evidence required to accompany accounts exhi- 
bited for the support of the poor of the Commonwealth." In 
1821, with a view to still further relief from the evil, the law 
limited its allowance to 90 cents a week for adults, and to 50 
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tents for childreD ; and again, for the same end, it was enacted, Akbho*. 
in 1823, that " no one over twelve, and under sixty years of age, 
and in good health, should be considered a Slate pauper." The 
allowance is now reduced to 70 cents per week for adults, and 
proportionally for children; and in the cases in which the poor 
of this class have become an integral part of the population of 
towns, and in which, from week to week, through protracted 
e, they are for the year supported by 
; for Ihem is sometimes greater than 
is comparatively a small proportion of 
I part, as has been made to ap- 



fiicltnesB, or from any caus 
public bounty, the expensi 
this allowance. But this 
the State's poor : far the 



pear, consists of those who are but occasionally assisted, and, in 
some instances, of those of whom there seems (o be good rea- 
son (o infer, from the expense accounts, that they make a return 
in the product of their labour to those who have the charge of 
them, which might well exonerate the Commonwealth from any 
disbursements for their support. Even 70 cents a week, there- 
iore, or any definable allowance, we believe, has a direct tendency 
I to increase this class of the poor; for a charity will not generally 
I be very resolutely withheld, where it is known thai, if dispensed, 
it will soon be refunded. And we leave it to every one to judge 
whether almsgiving, under the influence of this motive, and to 
& single and defined class, has not a direct tendency at once to 
the increase of its numbers, and to a proportionate earnestness 
of importunity for it. 

It is also not to be doubted, tliat a large proportion of this 
excess of State's poor, more or less assisted during the year, 
consist of those who are called in the statements herewith pre- 
sented, " wandering or travelling poor.'" The single fact of the 
existence among us of this class of fellow-beings, especially con- 
sidered in connexion with the fuels, that nearly all of them are 
Slate's poor, and thai, to a great extent, they have been made 
what they are by tlte Slate's provision for them, brings the sub- 
ject before us in a bearing, in which we scarcely know whether 
the call is loudest to the pity we should feci for them, or the self- 
repruHch with which we should recur to the measures we have 
sanctioned, and which have alike enlarged their numbers and 
their misery. Nor is it a matter of mere inference from our 
tables, that the number is very large of these wandering poor. 
To a considerable extent, and it is now regretted that it was not 
to a greater extent, the inquiry was proposed to overseers of the 
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Aii»«icA. poor, " How many of the wandering, or travelling poor, annually 
pass under your notice?" And the answers, as will appear m 
the statements, were from 10 to 50, and 100 to 200. Nor is 
there a more abject class of our fellow-beings to be found in our 
country than is this class of the poor. Almshouses, where they 
are to be found, are their inns, at which they stop for refresh- 
ment. Here they find rest, when too much worn with fatigue to 
travel, and medical aid when they are sick. And, as they choose 
not to labour, they leave these stopping places, when they have 
regained strength to enable them to travel, and pass from town 
to town, demanding their portion of the State's allowance for 
them as their right. And from place to place they receive a 
portion of this allowance, as the easiest mode of getting rid of 
them, and they talk of the allowance as their ** rations ;" and, 
when lodged for a time, from the necessity of the case, with 
town's poor, it is their boast that they, by the State's allowance 
for them, support the town's inmates of the house. These un- 
happy fellow-beings often travel with feroalesi sometimes, but not 
always their wives ; while yet, in the towns in which they take 
up their temporary abode, they are almost always recognized and 
treated as sustaining this relation. There are exceptions, but 
they are few, of almshouses in which they are not permitted to 
live together. In winter they seek the towns in which they hope 
for the best accommodations and the best living, and where the 
smallest return will be required for what they receive. It is 
painful thus to speak of these human beings, lest, in bringing 
their degradation distinctly before the mind, we should even for 
a moment check the commiseration which is so strongly claimed 
for them. We feel bound therefore to say, that bad as they are, 
they are scarcely less sinned against in the treatment they receive, 
than they commit sin in the lawlessness of their lives. Every- 
where viewed, and feeling themselves to be, outcasts ; possessed 
of nothing, except the miserable clothing which barely covers 
them ; accustomed to beggary, and wholly dependent upon it ; 
with no local attachments, except those which grow out of the 
facilities which in some places they may find for a more unre- 
strained indulgence than in others ; with no friendships, and 
neither feeling nor awakening sympathy ; is it surprising that 
they are debased and shameless, alternately insolent and servile, 
importunate for the means of subsistence and self-gratification, 
and averse from every means but that of begging to obtain them ? 
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^ The peculiar attracUon of these unhappy fellow beia)i;s to our ' 
Commonwealth, anil llieir preference foe il over the Slates to the " 

■ south of us, we helieve is to be found in llie legal provision which 
L llie Stale Iiaa made for them. Your Commissioners have indeed 
f but a small amount of direct evidence of this ; but the teittimony 
I of iho chairman of liie overseers in Egrement to thia fuct, derived 
I from penonal knowledge, was moat unequivocal, and no doubt 
I upon the subject existed in the minds of the overseers in many 
I' other towns. But shall we therefore condemn, or even severely 

lllame, them ? Considered and treated, in almost every place, as 
I interlopers, strollers, vagrants i as objects of suspicion and dread, 
I U)d, too often, scarcely as human beings ; the cheapest methods 
[, itre adopted of sending them from town to town, andoften with the 

Hsurance given tu them that there, and not here, are accommo- 
r datious for ihcm, and that there they may enjoy the bounty which 
P the State has provided for them. Would such a state of things, 
I your Commissioners ask, have existed in our Commonwealth, ifa 
I specific legal provision had not been mode for this class of the 
I poor? Or, we do not hesitate to ask, if the Government had 
ii never recognized such a class of the poor as that of State's poor, 
md. above all, if compulsory charity, in any form, had never 
U'been established by our laws, would there have been a twentieth 
li'j^tt of the wandering poor which now exists in it, or by any 
I ' means an equal proportion of poor of anv hind with that which is 
.- now dependent upon the taxes which are raised for them ? Your 

■ Commissioners think not. 



Either an increase of the evils of pauperism, or a 
I clearer perception of them, has induced most of 
the States during the last 10 years to make, both 
in their laws for the relief of the poor and in the 
administration of those laws, changes of great im- 
portance. They consist pripxipally in endeavouring 
to avoid giving relief out of the workhouse, and in 
making the workhouse an abode in which none but 
the really destitute will continue. Compared with 
our own, the system is, in general, rigid. 

In the detailed account of the workhouses in 
Massachusetts, fpaees RP f ^S,) the separation of 
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^ff^^JOA. the sexes appears to be the general rule wherever 
""^ local circumstances do not interfere : a rule from 
which exceptions are in some places made in favour 
of married couples. And in the returns from many 
of the towns it is stated that no relief is given out 
of the house. 

The following passages from the returns from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York, are also 
evidences of a general strictness of law and of ad- 
ministration. 

By the laws of New Jersey, 

The goods and chattels of any pauper applying for relief are to 
be inventoried by the overseer before granting any relief, and 
afterwards sold to reimburse the township, out of the proceeds, all 
expenses they have been at ; all sales of which by the pauper, 
after he becomes chargeable, are void.* 

The same rule prevails in Pennsylvania. When 
any person becomes chargeable, the overseers or 
directors of the poor are required to sue for and 
recover all his property, to be employed in defraying 
the expense of his subsistence. f 

By the laws of the same State, 

No person shall be entered on the poor- book of any district, or 
receive relief from any overseers, before such person, or some one 
in his behalf, shall have procured an order from two magistrates of 
the county for the same ; and in case any overseer shall enter in 
the poor-book or relieve any such poor person without such order, 
he shall forfeit a sum equal to the amount or value given, unless 
such entry or relief shall be approved of by two magistrates as 
aforesaid, (p. 142.) 

Nor is the relief always given gratuitously, or 
the pauper always at liberty to accept and give it 
up as he may think fit ; for by a recent enactment [j; 
the guardians are authorized — 

* New Jersey Revised Laws, p. 679. t Act of 1819, p. 155, 

t Act of 5th Marcb> 1828, p» 149. 
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To opeu an account with ihc pauper, aail to charge liim for his Amwoi. 
maintenance, and credit liira the value of his Bcrvices ; and all .■ 

idle persons who may be sent to the almaliouae by any of the said 
guardians, may be detained in the said house by the board of 
guardians, and compelled to perform such work and services ai the 
, said board may order and direct, until they have compeniated by 
I their labour for the expenses incurred on their account, unless 
discharged by special permission of the board of guardians ; and 
it shall be the duty of the said board of guardians to furnish such 
person or persons as aforesaid widi sufficient work and employ- 
ment, according to their physical abilities, so that the opportunity 
of reimbursement may be fully aftbrded; and for the more com- 
I plete carrying into effect the provisions of this law, the said board 
' of guardians arc hereby authorized and enipuwered to exercise 
such authority as may be necessary to compel ali persona within the 
said almshouse and house of employment to do and perforni all 
such irork, labour, and services as may be assigned to them by the 
said board of guardians, provided the same be not inconsistent 
with the condition or ability of such person. 

And whereas it frequently happens that children who have been 
receiving public support for indefinite periods are claimed by their .. 
parents when tliey arrive at a projier age for being bound out, the 
guardians are authorized to bind out all children that have or may 
ncdn public uipport, either in the «lmshouM or diildren's 
MyhiiB, although their parmU may demand their discharge from 
the laid instiUitions, unless the expnuet incurred in their support 
be' refunded. 

In New Yorjt the administration of the law is 
even more severe than this enactment : — 

With respect to poor children, (says Mr. Buchanan,) a system 
prevails in New York, which, though seemingly harsh and un- 
feeling, has a very powerful influence to deter families from re- 
sorting to the commissioners of the poor for support, or an 
asylum in the establishment for the poor ; namely, that the eom- 
miasioners or overseers apprentice out the children, and disperse 
them to distant parts of the State ; and on no account will inform 
the parents where they place their children, (p. IIU.) 
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gp»op»> EUROPE. 

It appears from the returns that a legal claim to 
relief exists in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
Mecklenburg, Prussia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and 
the Canton de Berne ; but does not exist in the 
Hanseatic Towns, Holland, Belgium, France, Por- 
tugal, the Sardinian States, Frankfort, Venice, 
Greece, or Turkey. The return from Saxony does 
not afford data from which the existence or non- 
existence of such a claim can be inferred. 

The great peculiarity of the system in the North 
of Europe is the custom of affording relief by quar- 
tering the paupers on the landholders in the coun- 
try and on householders in the towns. 

NORWAY. 

Norway. Consuls Greig and Mygind, the authors of the 
return from Norway, state, that the — 

Impotent through age, cripples, and others who cannot subsist 
themselves, are, in the country districts, billeted or quartered on 
such of the inhabitants (house and landholders in the parish) as 
have the means of providing for them. By them they are fur- 
nished with clothing and food, and they are in return expected to 
perform -such light services as they can. In the distribution, 
respect is had to the extent or value of the different farms, and 
to the number of the indigent, which varies greatly in different 
parishes. In some they have so few poor that only one pauper 
falls to the lot of five or six farms, who then take him in rota- 
tion ; whilst in other parishes they have a pauper quartered on 
every farm or estate all the year round, and on the larger ones 
several, (p. 696.) 

It is to be regretted that the information respect- 
ing the existing poor laws of Norway is not more full 
and precise. The return contains two projects of 
law, or in other words, bills, for the relief of the poor 
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in the country and in towns, drawn up in 1832, in Norwat. 
obedience to a government commission issued in 
1829 ; and also the arguments of the commission- 
ers in their support; but it does not state how far 
these projects have been adopted. 

In treating of the modes of relief, the bill for the 
country states that, 

Section 26. The main principle to be observed everywhere in 
affording relief is to niainlain " Icegd," or the outquartering of 
the paupers, wherever it has existed or can be introduced, taking' 
care to avoid the Eeparation of families. The regulation of 
"loegd,'' where it has been once established among the farms, 
should he as durable and as little liable to alteration as poasihle ; 
so that a fresh arrangement Hhould be made only in instances 
where there exists a considerable decrea&e or increase in the 
number of the paupers quartered out, or a marked alteration in 
the condition of the occupiers upon whom tliey are so quartered. 
In the event of a fresh arrangement, it is desirable that the exist- 
ing paupers hitherto provided fur should, in as far as may be 
consistent with justice towards the parties to whom they are 
quartered, continue to have "■ Icegd " upon the same farm or 
farms where ihey have hitherto been relieved. Families not be- 
iong^ing to the class of peasants are bound to have paupers quar- 
tered upon them in " Icegd" in case they cultivate land ; however, 
the overseer of the district is competent to grant [jermission to 
them as well as to other " loegds-vdere," to let out the " losgd " 
when he finds that they individually are unable to provide for the 
pauper on their owo lands, and the kttiag out caa lie effected 
without any considerable inconvenience to the latter, (p. 704.) 

27. When a new regulation of " Icegd" takes place, or new 
" loegd" is established, a statement in writing of the " loegd," or 
outquartering intended, is to be issued by the commission, or by 
the overseer on ita behalf, contMning the name of the pauper to 
be outquartered, and the farm or farms on which he shall receive 
" ksgd," and in case it is on several, the rotation, and for what 
period, on each. In case the " Icegd" is only to be during the 
winter, or during a certain part of the year, this likewise is to be 
stated. In like manner the houseless and others, who are pro- 
vided with relief in kind from particular farms, are to be fur- 
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Norway, nished with a note setting forth the quantity the individual has to 
' demand of each farm, and the time at which he is entitled to de- 

mand the same. In default of the furnishing of these contribu- 
tions in proper time, they are to be enforced by execution, 
through the lensmand. (p. 705.) 

5. In case the house poor, and other poor who are not quar- 
tered out, conduct themselves improperly, are guilty of idleness, 
drunkenness, incivility, obstinacy or quarrelsomeness, the over- 
seer is entitled to give them a serious reprimand ; and in case 
this is unattended with any effect, to propose in the poor commis- 
sion the reduction of the allowance granted to the offender, to 
the lowest scale possible. Should this prove equally devoid of 
effect, or the allowance not bear any reduction, he may, in con- 
junction with the president of the commission, report the case, at 
the same time stating the names of the witnesses, to the sorens- 
kriver*, who on the next general or monthly sitting of the court, 
after a brief inquiry, by an unappealable sentence shall punish the 
guilty with imprisonment not exceeding 20 days, upon bread and 
water. 

In case of a like report from the superintendent of the ** loegd," 
of improper conduct on the part of the pauper quartered out, the 
overseer shall give the said offending pauper a severe reprimand ; 
and in case this likewise proves devoid of effect, the mode of pro- 
ceeding to be the same as has been stated already in reference to 
the house poor. 

86. In case the person with whom a pauper has been quartered 
out do not supply adequate relief, or ill use the pauper so quar- 
tered upon him, and is regardless of the admonitions of the over- 
seer, an appeal to the sorenskriver is to take place, and in other 
respects the n^ode of proceeding is to be the same as is enacted in 
8. 35 : when all the conduct complained of can be proved, for 
which purpose, in default of other witnesses, the combined evi- 
dence of the superintendent of the " loegd," and of the overseer, 
is to be deemed sufficient, the offending party to be fined, accord- 
ing to his circumstances and the nature of the case, from 2 to 20 
specie dollars, and in case of ill-usage, to be imprisoned on bread 
and water for from 5 to 10 days ; and in the event of a repetition 
of the offence, for from 10 to 20 days. 

39. None may beg, but every person who is in such want that 

* Sotienskriver, an officer in the country, whose duties are chiefly those of 
a tiegistrat in^ jadge in the lowest court. 
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|<Jw cannot provide for himself and those belonging to him, shall Nobwat. 
^ply for aid to the competent poor commission, or to the over- ■ ' 
seer. In case any one is guilty of begging, for the first ofl'ence 
he is to be seriously admonished by the overaeer of the district in 
which he has begged, who is likewise to point out to liim what 
conaequencea will follow a repetition of the offence. In case he 
offends afterwards, he is to be punished according to the enact- 
ments set fortii in s, 33 ; and afterwards, in case of a repetition 

_ of the offence, with from two months' to a year's conlinemi:nt in 

W'Ute house of correction. 

A person is not to be accounted a beggar who aaks only for 
food, when it appears tliat his want of sustenance is so great that 
unless he tried to procure immediate relief he would be exposed to 
perish of hunger, provided he inimediateiy aflerwards ajiplies to 
the overseer of the district for relief; or in case the poor admi- 
nistration is unable to relieve all the poor in years of scarcity, 
save in a very scanty manner, and the hungry mendicant then 
confines himself to the soliciting of food. (|i, 706,) 

The bill directs that the poor-lund shall consist, 
in the cuuntry, 

1. Of the interest of legacies, and other property 
belonging to it. 

2. An annual tax of 12 sitillings (equal accord- 
ing to Dr. Kelly, Univ. Cambist, vol. 1, p. 3-2, to 
2s. 6d. sterling,) on each hunsmandor cottager, and 
on each man servant, and six skillings on each 
woman servant. 

3. A duty on stills equal to half the duty paid to 
the State. 

4. Penalties directed by the existing laws to be 
paid over to that fund. 

5. The property left by paupers, if they leave no 
wife or children unprovided for. 

6. An annual assessment on the occupiers of 
land, and od all others capable of contributing, 
such as men servants, clerks, tutors, and pilots. 
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NoBWAT. In towns, 



Of all the above-mentioned funds, except No. 2, 
and of a tax of one skilling (2irf. sterling) per pot 
on all imported fermented liquors. 

We have already remarked that the report does 
not state how far this bill has passed into a law, or 
how its enactments differ from the existing law : 
they appear likely, unless counteracted by opposing 
causes, to lead to considerable evils. The relief 
by way of Icegd resembles in some respects our 
roundsman system. It is, however, less liable to 
abuse in one respect, because the loegd, being 
wholly supported by the Icegd-yder, must be felt 
as an incumbrance by the farmer, instead of a 
source of profit. On the other hand, the situation 
of the country pauper cannot be much worse than 
that of the independent labourer; and in towns, 
though this temptation to idleness and improvi- 
dence may be avoided by giving relief in the work- 
house, the temptation to give out-door and profuse 
relief must be considerable, since a large portion 
of the poor-fund is derived from general sources, 
and only a small part from assessment to which the 
distributors of relief are themselves exposed. It is 
probable that the excellent habits of the popula- 
tion, and the great proportion of landowners, may 
enable the Norwegians to support a system of relief 
which in this country would soon become intole- 
rable. 

SWEDEN. 

SwKDEN. The fullest statement of the pauperism of Swe- 
den is to be found in a paper by M. de Hartsmans- 
dorflf, the Secretary of State for Ecclesiastical Af- 
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'ifoirs, (p. 368) ; an extract from Colonel Forsell's ; 

Swedish Statistics, published in 1833, (p. 375) ; ~ 

.and Replies to the Commissioners' Queries from 

Stockholm, (p. 372), and from Gottenburgli, (p. 

384.) 

M. de Hartsmansdorff states that every parish is 
bound to support its own poor, and that the fund 
ifcr that purpose arises from voluntary contribution, 
(of which leg:acies and endowments appear to form 

large portion,) the produce of certain fines and 
penalties, and rates levied in the country in pro- 
portion to the value of estates, and in towns on the 
property or income of the inhabitants. Settlement 
depends on residence, and on that g;round the in- 
habitants of a parish may prevent a stranger from 
residing among them, A similar provision is con- 
sidered in the Norwegian report, and rejected, 
(p. 718,) but exists in almost every country adopt- 
ing the principle of parochial relief, and allowing a 
settlement by residence. An appeal is given, botii 
to the pauper and to the parishioners, to the go- 
vernor of the province, and ultimately to the King. 

M. de HartsmansdorlTs paper is accompanied by 
a table, containing the statement of the persons re- 
lieved in 1829, which states them to have amounted 
to 63,348 out of a population of 2,780,132, or 
about one in forty-two. This differs from Colonel 
Forsell's statement, (p. 376,) that in 1825 they 
amounted to 544,064, or about one in five. It is 
probable that Colonel Forsell includes all those 
who received assistance from voluntary contribu- 
tions. " In Stockholm," he adds, " there are 83 
different boards for affording relief to the poor, in- 
dependent one of the other, so that it happens 
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€MrBD«w. often that a beggar receives alms at three, four, or 
five different places." There is also much dis- 
crepancy as to the nature and extent of the relief 
afforded to the destitute able-bodied. We are told 
in the Stockholm return, (p. 372,) that no legal 
provision is made for them ; but by the Gottenburgh 
return, (pp. 384 and 386,) it appears that they are 
relieved by being billeted on householders, or by 
money. 

The following severe provisions of the law of 
the 19th June, 1833, seem directed against them. 
By that law any person who is without property 
and cannot obtain employment, or neglects to pro- 
vide himself with any, and cannot obtain sureties 
for the payment of his taxes, rates, and penalties, 
is denominated unprotected (forswarlos). An un- 
protected person is placed almost at the disposal 
of the police, who are to allow him a fixed period 
to obtain employment, and to require him to pro- 
ceed in search of it to such places as they think fit. 

Should any person, (the law goes on to say,) who has led an 
irreproachahle life, and has become unprotected, not through an 
unsteady or reprehensible conduct, but from causes which 
cannot be reasonably laid to his charge, and who has obtained 
an extension of time for procuring protection, still remains 
without yearly employment or other lawful means of support, 
and not be willing to try in other places to gain the means of 
support, or shall have transgressed the orders that may have been 
given him, and (being a male person) should not prefer to enlist 
in any regiment, or in the royal navy, or should not possess the 
requisite qualifications for that purpose, the person shall be sent 
to be employed on such public works as may be going on in the 
neighbourhood, or to a work institution within the county, until 
such time as another opportunity may offer for his maintenance ; 
he shall however be at liberty, when the usual notice-day arrives, 
and until next moving-time, to try to obtain legal protection with 



any person within the county ivhu may require his serrices, under i 
Uie obligation lo return to the public work institution in the event — 
of his not succeeding;. Should there be no public work lo he had 
in the neighbourhood, or the person cannot, for want of necessary 
room, be admitted, he shall be sent to a public liouse of correc- 
tion, and remain there, without however being mixed with evil- 
disposed persons or such as may have been punished for crimes, 
until some means may be found for him or her to oblain a lawful 

Servants or other unprotected persons who have of their own 
accord relinquished their service or constant employ, and by 
means of such or other reprehensible conduct have been legally 
turned out of their employ, or who do not perform service with 
llie master or mistress who has allowed siich person to he rated 
and registered witli tiiem, or who, in consequence of circum- 
stances which ought tu be ascribed to the unprotected person him- 
self, shall become deprived of their lawful means of supjmrt, but 
who may nut be considered as evil-disposed persons, sihall bo 
bound to provide themselves with lawful occupations witliin 14 
days, if it be in a town, and within double that number of days if 
it be in the country. Should the unprotected person not be able 
to accomplish this, it shall depend on Our lord-lieutenant how 
far he may deem it expedient to grant a further extended time, 
for a limited period, to a person thus circumstanced, in order to 
procure himself means for his subsiBtence. — (p. 363). 

Such persons as may either not have been considered to be 
entitled to an extension of time for procuring lawful maintenance, 
or who, notwithstanding such permission, have not been able to 
provide themselves with the same, shall be liable to do work, if a 
man, at any of the corps of pioneers in tlie kingdom, and if a 
woman, at a public house of correction. If the man is unfit for 
a pioneer, be shall in lieu thereof be sent to a public house of 
correction. — (p. 863.) 

It appears that pauperism has increased under 
the existing system. Mr. Bloomfield states that 
since its institution the number of poor has in- 
creased in proportion to the population (p. 368). 
The Stockholm return states that — 

The main defe"*: '^f "> '^ritabl" institi-^^'^nB consists in a 
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SwBDiir. very imperfect control over the application of their funds, the 

" parish not being accountable for their distribution to any superior 

authority. This is so much felt, that new regulations are com- 
templated for brmgiug parish affairs more under the inspection of 
a central board. Another great evil is, that each parish manages 
its affairs quite independently of any other, and frequently in a 
totally different manner ; and there is no mutual inspection 
among the parishes, which, it is supposed, would check abuses. 
Again, parishes are not consistent in affording relief; they 
often receive and treat an able-bodied impostor (who legally has 
no claim on the parish) as an impotent or sick person, whilst 
many of the latter description remain unaided. 

The Swedish artizan is neither so industrious nor so frugal as 
formerly ; he has heard that the destitute able-bodied are in 
England supported by the parish ; he claims similar relief, and 
alleges his expectation of it as an excuse for prodigality or indif- 
ference to saving. — (p. 375.) 

That the number of poor (says Colonel Forsell) has lately in- 
creased in a far greater progression than before, is indeed a 
deplorable truth. At Stockholm, in the year 1737, the number 
of poor was 930 ; in 1825 there were reckoned 15*000 indigent 
persons. Their support, in 1731, cost 9000 dollars (dallar). In 
1825, nearly 500,000 rix dollars banco were employed in alms, do- 
nations, and pensions. Perhaps these facts explain why, in Stock- 
holm, every year about 1500 individuals more die than are bom, 
although the climate and situation of this capital is by no means 
insalubrious ; for the same may be said of almshouses as is said 
of foundling hospitals and similar charitable establishments, that 
the more their number is increased, the more they are applied to. 

In the little and carefully governed town of Orebro, the number 
of poor during the year 1780 was no more than 70 or 80 indi- 
viduals, and in the year 1832 it was 400 ! In the parish of 
Nora, in the province of Nerike, the alms given in the year 1814 
were 170 rix-dollars 4 sk. ; and in 1832, 2138 rix-dollars 27 sk. ; 
and so on at many other places in the kingdom. That the case 
was otherwise in Sweden formerly, is proved by history. Botin 
says that a laborious life, abhorrence of idleness and fear of 
poverty, was the cause why indigent and destitute persons could 
be found, but no beggars. Each family sustained its destitute 
and impotent, and would have deemed it a shame to receive sup- 
port from others. : 
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^^^^ Wben the accounts required from tlie secretary oF state for Swkoik. 

^^vlBCciesiaatical affairs, ri^ganling the number of and inatitutions for "~ ' 
the poor, shall be reduced to order, and issue from the press, they 
must impart moat important informalion. Ey the interesting 
report on this subject by the Bishop of Wexio, we learn, that the 
proportion oF ihe poor to tlie population is as 1 to 73 in the 
government of We.xio, and as 1 to 54 in that oF Joniiuping. 
The assessed poor-taxes are, on an average, for every farm Thepnceof 
(hemman,) eight kapper corn in the former government, and 12^ ^.''tP?'''^ 
in the latter, AVith regard to the instituliona for ihe poor, it is 2t Sd. ' 
said, the more we give the more is demanded, and instead uf the 
poor-rates being regulated by the want, the want is regulated 
by the profusion of charities and poor-taxes, 

In the bialiopric of Wiaby (Island of Gottland), the proportion 
between the poor and tliuse who can maintain themselves, is far 
more favourable than in that of AVexio ; for in the former only 1 in 
104 inhabitants ia indigent, and in 22 parishes [here is no common 

^^nidtnshouse at all. Among 40,0OU individuals, no more than 17 

^^■tere unable to read. — (p, 377.) 

^^r RUSSIA. 

A general outline of the provision for the poor in bdmu, 
Russia, is contained in the following extracts from ' 

Mr. Bligh's report, (pp. 328, 329, 330). 

As far as regards those parts of the empire which may moat 
properly be called Russia, it will not be necessary for me to 
detain your Lordship long, since in tliem (where in fact by far 
Uie greatest portion of Uie population is lo be found), the 
peasantry, being in a slate of slavery, the lords of the soil are 
induced more hy their own interest, than compelled by law, to 
take care that its cultivators, upon nhom their means of deriving 
advantage from their estates depend, are not entirety without the 
means of subsistence. 

Consequently, in cases of scarcity, the landed proprielors fre- 
quently feel themselves under the necessity (in order to prevent 
their estates from being depopulated) of expending large sums, 
for the purpose of supplying their serfs with provisions from more 
favoured districts. There is no doubt, however, (of which they 
roust be well aware) that in case of their forgetting so far the dic- 
tatesof humanity an'' "' sp'f ■""■•■est, as to refuse this assistance to 
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9uitu. the suffering peasantry, the strong hand of a despotic govem- 
^"^ ment would compel them to afford it. 

The only cases, therefore, of real misery, which are likely to 
arise, are, when soldiers, who having outlived their 25 years' 
setvice, and all the hardships of a Russian military life, fail in 
getting employment from the government as watchmen in the 
towns, or in other subordinate situations, and returning to their 
villages, find themselves unsuited by long disuse to agricultural 
pursuits, disowned by the landed proprietors, from whom their 
military service has emancipated them, and by their relations and 
former acquaintances, who have forgotten them. 

I am led to understand, that in all well-regulated properties, in 
order to provide for the contingencies of bad seasons, the peasants 
are obliged to bring, to a magazine established by the proprietor, 
a certain portion of their crops, to which they may have recourse 
in case of need. 

In the estates belonging to the government, which are already 
enormous, and which are every day increasing, in consequence 
of the constant foreclosing of the mortgages by which so many 
of the nobility held their estates under the crown, more special 
enactments are in vigour; inasmuch as in them, all serfs in- 
capable of work are supported by their relations, and those whose 
relations are too poor to afford them assistance, are taken into 
what may be termed poor-houses, which are huts, one for males, 
the other for females, built in the neighbourhood of the church, 
at the expense of the section or parish, which is also bound to 
furnish the inmates with fuel, food, and clothing. 

The parish must, moreover, establish hospitals for the sick, for 
the support of which, besides boxes for receiving alms, at the 
church and in the hospitals themselves, all fines levied in the 
parish are to be applied. 

The clergy are compelled to provide for the poor of their class, 
according to an ordonnance, regulating the revenues set apart 
for this object, and enacting rules for the distribution of private 
bequests and charities. 

In Courland, Esthonia^ and Livonia^ the parish (or com- 
munity) are bound to provide for the destitute to the utmost of 
their means, which means are to be derived from the common 
funds ; from bequests, or from any charitable or poor fund which 
may exist ; and in Esthonia, from the reserve magazines of corn. 
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Fbich, more reguktly than in Bussia, are kept full by conLri- '■ 
.(tUtioDS from every peasant. ~ 

When those ar<! inadequate, a levy is made on the community, 

licb is fixed by the elders and confirmed by the diHtrict autho- 
idties ; and when tliis rate is levied, the landotvncrB or farmers 
oontribute in proportion to the cuJlivalion and works tliey carry 
on, or lo the amount of rent they pay ; and the lahourera accord- 
ing to the wages they receive. 

The overeeera consial of the elder of the village, (who is 

mually elected by the peasantry) and two assietanta, one of 
^Whom is chosen from the class uf landholders or farmers, and the 
other from the lahourcrs, and who are confirmed by the district 
police. One of these assistants has to give quarterly detailed 
accounts to the district authorities, and the elder, on quitting 
office, renders a full account to the community. 

Those who will not work volanlarily may be delivered over to 
any individual, and compelled to work for their own support, at 
,^ discretion of the elder and his assistants. 

Those poor who are found absent from home, are placed in the 

mda of the police, and transferred to their own parishes, 
- All public begging is forbid by very strict regulations. 

In the external districts of the Siberian Kirghese, which are 
for the most part peopled by wandering tribes, the authorities are 
bound to prevent, by every means in their power, any individual 
of the people committed lo their charge from sufifering want, or 
remaining without superintendence or assistance, in case of their 
being in distress. 

All the charitable oflTerings of the Kirghese are received by the 
district authorities, and as they consist for the most part of cattle, 
they are employed, as far as necessary, for the service of the 
charitable institutions i the surplus is sold, and the proceeds, 
together with any donations in money, go towards the support of 
those establishments ; when voluntary contributions are not suffi- 
cient for that purpose, the district authorities give in an estimate 
of the quantity of cattle of all sorts required to make up the de- 
ficiency, and according to their estimate, when confirmed by the 
general government, the number of cattle required in each place 
is sent from the general annual levy made for the service of the 
government. 

In the Polish Prcmncea incorporated with the empire, as the 
state of the popul^i'>n ;> BimiW to that of Russia Proper, the 
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RufiiA. proprietors in like manner, in cases of need, supply their pea- 
?— santry with the means of existence ; under ordinary circumstances, 

however, the portions of land allotted to them for cultivation, 
which afford them not only subsistence, but the means of paying 
a fixed annual sum to their lords, and the permission which is 
granted to them of cutting wood in the forests for building and 
fuel, obviate the necessity of their receiving this aid. 

The same system existed in the Duchy of Warsaw prior to 
1 806', and every beggar and vagabond was then sent to the place 
of his birth, where, as there was not a sufficiency of hands for 
the cultivation of the soil, he was sure to find employment, or to be 
taken care of by his master, whilst there were enough public esta- 
blishments for charity to support the poor in the towns thonging 
to the government, and those, who by age, sickness, or natural 
deformities, were unable to work. 

But when the establishment of a regular code proclaimed all 
the inhabitants of that part of Poland equal in the eye of the 
law, the relations of the proprietor and the peasant were entirely 
changed ; and the former having no power of detaining the latter 
upon his lands, except for debt legally recognised, was no longer 
obliged to support them. 

So great and sudden a change in the social state of the 
country soon caused great embarrassment to the government, 
who being apprehensive of again altering a system which in- 
volved the interests of the landed proprietors, the only influential 
class in the country, for a long time eluded the consideration of the 
question, by augmenting the charitable institutions ; but at length 
the progressive expense of this system compelled the Minister of 
Finance to refuse all further aid to uphold it, and by an arbi- 
trary enactment, recourse was had to the former plan of passing 
the poor to the places of their birth. As this arrangement is only 
considered as provisional, and as the population has not hitherto 
more than sufficed for the purpose of agriculture, and the manu- 
factories which were established prior to the late insurrection, it 
has not been much complained of, though the necessity for some 
more precise and positive regulations respecting the poor is 
generally acknowledged. 

In Finland^ there are no laws in force for the support of the indi- 
gent, nor any charitable establishments, except in some of the 
towns. In the country districts it is expected that reserve magazines 
of corn should be kept in every parish, but I cannot ascertain 
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that the adoption uf Ihia precautionary measure is imperative Edmu. 
epon the landed proprietors and peasantry. — ^-^ 

On comparing, however, Mr. Bligb's statement 
as to the law in Courland with that made by 
M. Kienitz His Majesty's Consul, it does not seem 
tliat the provision afforded by law is often enforced, 
exception; as to the support of infirmaries. It 
appears from Jiis report that the government pro- 
Tides expeditiously for vagrants by enrolling them 
&s soldiers or setting them on the public works ; 
and that the proportion of the population to the 
means of subsistence is so small, and the demand 
for labour so great, that scarcely any other able- 
bodied paupers are to be found. 

Denmark. 
The information respecting Denmark is more Dihmawi. 
complete and derived from more sources than any 
other return contained in this volume. 

The Danish poor law is recent. It appears 
(p. 278) to have originated in 1798, and to have 
assumed its present form in 1803. The following 
Statement of its principal provisions is principally 
extracted from Mr. Macgregor's report (pp. 280, 
283, 284-7, 288, 273—285, 289, 290). 

Each market lauin, or kiobstced, (of which there are 65 in Poor dii- 
DaiiDBTk,) cons^tules a separate poor district, in which are also " 
included those inhabitants of the adjacent country who belong to 
the parish of that town. In the country, each parish forms a 
poor district. 

The poor laws are administered in the market towns by a 
board of commissioneis, consisting of the curate, of one of the 
magistrates (if any), of the provost (byefoged) in his quality of 
policem aster, and of two or more of the most respectable iu- 
habitants of the place. 
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Dntiuix, In the country this is done in each district by a similar board, 
"— "— of which the curate, the policemaster, besides one of the principal 
landholders, and three to four respectable inhabitants, are mem- 
bers, which latter are nominated for a term of three years. 

All persons are to be considered as destitute and entitled to 
relief, who are unable^ with their own labour, to earn the means 
of subsistence, and thus, without the help of others, would be 
deprived of the absolute necessaries of life. 
Classifica- The poor to whom parochial relief may be awarded, are 
paupen. divided into three classes. To the first class belong the aged 
and the sick, and all those who from bodily or mental infirmity 
are wholly or partially debarred from earning the means of sub- 
sistence. In the second class are included orphans, foundlings, 
and deserted children, as well as those, the health, resources, or 
morals of whose parents are of a description which would render 
it improper to confide the education of children to their care. 
The third class comprises families or single persons, who from 
constitutional weakness, a numerous offspring, the approach of 
old age or similar causes, are unable to earn a sufificiency for the 
support of themselves or children. 
Relief to Paupers of the first class who are destitute of other support, arb 
rs c ass. ^^ ^^ supplied by the proper parish ofiicers : 

(a) With food (or in market towns where the necessary esta- 
blishments for that purpose are wanting, with money in lieu 
thereof) ; to which, in tiie agricultural districts, the inhabitants 
have to contribute, according to the orders issued by the com- 
missioners, either in bread, flour, pease, groats, malt, bacon, 
butter or cheese, or in corn, or in money, or by rations, or in 
any other manner, which, from local circumstances, may be 
deemed most expedient : 

(h) With the necessary articles of clothing : 
(c) With lodging and fuel, either by placing them in esta- 
blishments belonging to the parish, or in private dwellings : 

(rf) With medical attendance, either at their own dwellings, or 
in places owned or rented by the parish. 
To second. The children belonging to the second class are to be placed 
with a private family, to be there brought up and educated at the 
expense of the parish, until they can be apprenticed or provided 
for in any other manner. 

The commissioners are carefully to watch over the treatment 
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I ftnd education of tlie children by tlieir foster-parents, and that "i^SJMt. 
I Buch of tliem as have been put out to service are properly brought ^^^— 
I sp and instructed until tiiey are confirmed. 

The paupers of the third class are to be so relieved that theyTotbiid. 
I Inay not want the absolute necessaries of life ; but avoiding men- 
I idicity on the one hand, they must at the same time be compelled 
I to work to the best of their abilities for their maintenance. To 
f hnder the relief of paupers of this deacriplion more effectual, care 
tauBt be taken that, if possible, work be procured for them at the 
ate (hf wages ; and where the amount does not prove suffi- 
t tient for their sujjporl they may be ollierwise assisted, but in 
L Ifeneral not with money, but with articles of food and clothing, 
l,tb be supplied them at the expense of the parish. 

In cases where families are left houseless, the commissioners are 

Uithoirized to procure theni a habitation, by becoming security 

r the rent ; and where such habitation is not to be obtained for 

m, they may be quartered upon the hoiiaeholders in rotation, 

;il a dwelling can be found iu some other place. 

Should the rent not be paid by the parties when due, such per- 

rlons must be considered as paupers, and he removed to that dis- 

t (ttct where tliey may be found to have a settlement. Tlie house- 

f 6iit thus disbursed must in lliis case be looked upon as temporal^ 

J itlief, and be borne by the pariah that advanced it. Where 

pMMi^dffieert refiue tri obey these injutietions, they may be cotn- 

plXM by > flne, to be levied d&Uy Until tbey comply. 

The ^Hitiah lawhat eatablished tbe {iriitciple, Ulltl etny indi- UabiMei 
WtbH iVeaving relief of any kind under the poor-laws^ is bound, ofp^F*'- 
mua wid) fata property or his labout, to refond the tttuount so 
ittibUWd for dim, or any part thereof; and attUHHi^ baa there- 
tdiH beeh gifen to the pbor-lafr comnrissionert, " to reqliiTe all 
tho«e whom it may cbncem, to work to the best of their ability, 
tltttil all they owe has been paid off." 

On relief being awarded to a pauper, the commissionerB of 
the district have forthwith to take an inventory of, and to appraise, 
his effects, which are only to be delivered over to him for his use, 
after having been marked with the stamp of the board. 

Any person receiving goods or effects so marked, either by way 
of purchase or in pledge, shall be liable to the restitution of the 
property, to the payment of its value, and besides to a fine. 
The same right is retwned by the parish upon the pauper, if he 
i>2 
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Dbmiiabx. should happen to acquire property at a later period, as well as it 

"■"""""""" extends to his effects at his demise, though he should not have 
received relief at the time of his death. 

An ordinance of the 13th of August, 1814, expressly enacts, 
that wherever a person absolutely refuses either to refund or to 
pay by instalments the debt he has so contracted with the parish, 
he shall be forced to pay it off by working for the benefit of the 
same, and not be allowed to leave the parish ; but that if he do so 
notwithstanding, he is to be punished by imprisonment in the 
house of correction. The commissioners are further authorized 
to stipulate the amount such individual is to pay off per week, in 
proportion to his capability to work, to the actual rate of wages 
and other concurring circumstances, and that where such person 
either refuses to work, or is idle or negligent during the working 
hours, he is to be imprisoned on bread and water until he reform 
his conduct. 

Begging. rpjjg pQQj^ having thus been provided for, begging is prohibited, 
and declared to be liable to punishment. 

In adjudging punishment for begging, it is to be taken into 
consideration whether the mendicant was in need of support or 
not. In the first case he shall, the first time, be imprisoned four- 
teen days ; the second time, four weeks ; and the third time, work 
for a year in the house of correction. For every time the offence 
is committed, the punishment to be doubled. But if the men- 
dicant is able to work, and thus not entitled to support from the 
parish, he shall, the first time, be imprisoned four weeks ; the 
second time, eight weeks ; and the third time, work for two years 
in the house of correction, which last punishment is to be doubled 
for every time the offence is committed. When the term of 
punishment is expired, the beggar is to be sent to his home under 
inspection, and his travelling expenses by land in every parish 
through which he passes to be paid by the poor-chest of the 
bailiwick in which the parish lies ; but his conveyance by water 
to be paid by the parish bound to receive him. 

Batyofthe In the market-towns, all persons belonging to the working 

poor to seek glasses are obliged to enter into fixed service, unless they have 
service 

some ostensible means of subsistence, which must be proved to 

the satisfaction of the magistrates, if required. 

In the agricultural districts, every person belonging to the class 

of peasants, who is not a proprietor or occupier of land, a tacks- 
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4|MS|t'{iiMrfiiiM»df) or subsists upon Denkark. 

Mine tnde or profaMicm* is to seek fixed seririce, unless he be 

aamed wad permanently employed as a daj-labomrer. 

Where a single person of either sex behmging to the labouring 
aifaA is not able, to obtain aplaoe, he (or she) shall within two 
MMidie befiMn the regular term when regular 8enrai|ts are changed 
03ldftetid) apply to. the parish-beadle, who^ on the Sunday fol- 
Ipwiiig at church-meeting, is publicly to. ofibr the. serrices of his 
dient» and' inqoire amongst the community if any person is in ^ 

#aiit of a senrant, and wSl receife him (or her) as such. Should 
f» said person not get a place within a fortnight, a similar in- 
^^dry is to be made in the ndghbooring parish. 

AU those thai have fwi foUowed (he line of conduct pointed 
o/it in the preceding regulation^ and are wUhoui steady em- 
flogmenif shall be considered as vagrants^ and punished ac' 
eordingly. 

It is ^so provided, that where parentSi without sufficient reason, 
keep more grown up children at home than they absolutely require 
Ibr thdr service, it shall be considered indicative, either of their 
being in comparatively good (jrcamstances, or that their income 
has been improved by the additional labour of their children, and 
their poor and school-rates are to be raised in proportion. 

It is not only made obligatory upon the house and landowners Mode of 
to contribute to the parochial fund, but also upon servants and ^J^^^"^S 
labouring mechanics ; in short, upon all persons, without distinc- 
tion of religion, who are not on the parish themselves, and whose 
circumstances are such that they can afford to pay the contribution 
in proportion to their incomes, without thereby depriving them- 
selves of the necessaries of life. 

The only exception are the military, and persons receiving pay 
from the military fund, who are only liable to contribute in so far 
as they have private means. 

The receipts of the parochial fund are derived from various 
sources, which may be classed under the following heads, viz. : — 

1°. An annual contribution in money, either voluntary or levied 1. Paro- 
upon the inhabitants, according to the assessment of the board of ^^^ ^ ' 
commissioners in each parish, and in proportion to the amount 
annually required for the relief of the poor. 

This contribution is recovered in four quarterly instalments, 
each of which is payab^' 'r iflvn^nA The '•^^imissioners have 
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0I1CMARK. to transmit a list of those persons that are in arrears to the bailiff 
TT7T — ^ of the division, who may levy the amount by distress. 

2^. A contribution assessed upon the produce of the ground- 
tax in the townships. 

3^. One-quarter per cent, of the proceeds of goods and effects 
sold by public auction in the townships. 

4^. f*ines and penalties adjudged to the parochial fund by the 
courts of justice, and the commissioners of arbitration in the 
townships. 

5^. Produce of collections in churches and hospitals on certain 
occasions ; of the sale of the effects of paupers deceased ; of the 
sale of stray cattle having no owner ; voluntary donations on the 
purchase p^ sale of houses and lands ; contingencies. 

6^. Interest on capital, and rent of lands or houses bequeathed 
to, or otherwise acquired by, the poor administration. 
2. Baili- The receipts of the separate poor fund of the bailiwick consist 
wick fund, chiefly, — 1^ In a proportion of certain dues levied in each of its 
jurisdictions ; 2°. In fines and penalties adjudged to the fund by 
the tribunals and the commissions of arbitration in the agricul- 
tural districts ; 3°, In \ ^/^ of all goods and effects sold by public 
auction in the country ; 4°. In the interest on capital belonging 
to the fund. 

This fund has been established for the following purposes : — 
1°. Of contributing to the support of paupers who, although not 
properly belonging to the poor of the district in which they have 
become distressed, must still be relieved ; 2°. Of assisting the 
parochial fiind in extraordinary cases ; 8°. Of defraying all ex- 
penses of a general nature that ought to be assessed upon the 
several parish funds within the jurisdiction of the bailiwick. 

EfibctB of With respect to the effects of these institutions 
ta^i^*^' the evidence is not consistent. Mr. Macgregor's 
opinion is, on the whole, favourable. 

Be the management (he says) of the poor-laws good or bad, 
yet the system itself seems to have answered an important object, 
that of checking the rapid growth of pauperism. I admit that 
paupers have increased in Denmark these last thirty years, in the 
same proportion with the increase of population {pari passu) ; 
but I am far from believing that the proportion which they bear 
to the whole population is much greater now than it was in 1803» 
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oameljr, 1=38, although some of the townBhips, (ram particular Dbioubx. 
circumstances, may form an exception. I have diligently perused ~^~^~ 
all the different reports that have been published for the last five 
years upon the present stai* of the rural economy of the country, 
~ and tliey all concur in stating that there is a slight improvement 
in the value of land ; that idle people are seldom found ; and that 
there is sufficient work in which to employ the labouring popula- 
tion, (p. 291.) 

Pauperism ia chiefly confined (especially in the country) lo the 
class of day-labouTere, both mechanic and agricultural, who, when 
aged and decrepit, or burdened with large familiea, throw them- 
Belves upon parish relief whenever they are distressed from sick- 
ness or from some other casualty. But happily the allowance- 
■ystem, which is productive of so much mischief, is not acted 
upon here to the same enormous eitent as io England, and as the 
I able-bodied can expect nothing beyond the ahsolute necessaries 
of life, they have no inducement for remaining idle, and they 
return to work the moment they are able, and have the chance of 
obtaining any. Relief, therefore, or the expectation of it, has 
hitherto not been found to produce any sensible effect upon tlie 
industry of labourers generally, nor upon their /rwpo/iVy, although 
it ia more titan probable that any relaxation in the management of 
the system would stimulate them to sjiend all their earnings in 
present enjoyment, and render them still more improvident than 
they already are. Nor are the poor-laws inslrumenlal in pro- 
moting early marriages among the peasants ; but it being their 
custom to form engagements at a very early period of life, this, 
in the absence of all moral restraint in the intercourse between 
tlie two sexes, leads to another serious evil, bastardy, which has 
BO much increased of late years, that out of tcri children, one is 
illegitimate. 

A pauper in this kingdom lives in a state of degradation and 
dependence ; he only receives what is absolutely necessary for his 
Bubsistence, and must often have recourse to fraud and imposition 
to obtain that, what is reluctantly given. 

The working labourer, on the other hand, enjoys a certain 
degree of freedom and independence, although his means may be 
small, and that sometimes be may even be subject to great pri- 
vations. 

Should it ever so happen that the labouring population readily 
submit to all tlin 'e=tri''.t'tn>i ■ix'-wb' jn^ them by the parish 
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DnfMARx. officers* and that this is found not to be owin^ to any transitory 

•"""""""""" causes, such as a single year of distress or sickness, tken^ in my 

humble opinion, the time is arrived and no other remedy left to 

correct the evil than for the government to promote emigration. 

(p. 292.) 

Mr. Thaloman states that, 

Hitherto these institutions have had a salutary and beneficial 
effect on the nation, inasmuch as many thousand individuals have 
been prevented from strolling about as beggars, and many thou- 
sand children have received a good education, and have grown 
up to be useful and orderly citizens. Neither as yet have any 
remarkable symptoms of dissatisfaction appeared among the weal- 
thier classes. But we cannot be without some apprehension for 
the future, since the poor-rates have been augmented to such a 
degree that it would be very difficult to collect larger contribu- 
tions than those now paid. And as sufficient attention has not 
been paid to this circumstance, that the farmers are continually 
building small cottages, in which poor people establish them- 
selves, since the government have been unwilhng to throw any 
restraint on marriages between poor persons ; there seems reason 
to fear, that in the lapse of another period of twenty years, the 
poor in many districts will to such a degree have multiplied their 
numbers, that the present system will yield no adequate means 
for their support. 

In the towns much embarrassment is already felt, the poor 
having increased in them to a much greater extent than in the 
country. 

All the taxes of a considerable merchant of Dram in Norway, 
who owns eight trading vessels actually employed, amounted dur- 
ing last year to not more than the school and poor-rates of one 
large farm in the heath district which you visited last year, 
(p. 279.) 

M. N. N.j a correspondent of Mr. Browne's, and 
the author of a very detailed account of the exist- 
ing law, after stating that, 

Benevolent as the Danish poor system will appear, it is gener- 
ally objected to it that the too great facility of gaining admittance, 
particularly to the third class, encourages sloth and indolence, 
especially in the country, where the means are wanted to esta- 
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I blish workhouses, the only sure way of controlling those sup- 



) Ihe present system, that it already 

n the contributors, and that in course of 

: of population, it will go on to 

ich as their number and 

a ratio etjual to the aug- 

I mentation of ihenumber wanting support: (p. 274.) 

Adds, in answer to more specific inquiries, 

Before tlie introduction of the present poor law system, the 

I distress was much greater, and begging of the most rapacious and 

I ttnportunate kind was quite common in the country. This was 

I not only a heavy burthen on the peasantry, but was in other 

I respects the cause of intolerable annoyance to them ; for llie beg- 

I gars, when their demands were not BalisHed, had recourse to 

incolence and threats, nay, even to acts of criminal vengeance. 

This is no longer the case, and in so far, therefore, the present 

eystem has been beneficial. 

It is a fact ihat poverty now appears in less striking features than 
it did before the introduction of the poor law system. This may, 
however, proceed from causes with which that sj'stem has no con- 
nexion; for example, from the increased wealth of the country in 
^ttitfsl, from impTo'vements in agriculture, from the large addi- 
dbna made to the quantity of ftr&ble land, which bave been in a 
ntiD greatly exceeding that of the increased population. If the 
(A>r(^an, who is, and will always be tbe leading member of the 
poor committee, was able to combine witb his other beavy duties, 
a Mthful observance of tbe rules prescribed for bim in the ma- 
nagement of tbe poor, I am of opinion that the system would 
neither be a tax on industry nor a premium on indolence. But 
it rarely happens that tbe clergyman can bestow the requisite 
attention on the discharge of this part of his duty ; and therefore 
it is not to be denied that the present poor law (not from any 
defect inherent in the system, but merely from faulty manage- 
ment) does occasionally act as a tax on industry and a premium 
on idleness, (p. 275.) 

On the other hand Mr R-iwne thus replies to 
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.fi»«^»- the questions as to the effects of the poor laws on 
the, 1. industry, 2. frugality, 3. period of mar- 
riage, and 4. social affections of the labouring 
classes, and on the comparative condition of the 
pauper and the independent labourer, (pp. 266, 
267.) 

1. On the industry of the labourers ? — On their industry^ most 
injurious, involving the levelling principle to a very great degree, 
lowering the middleman to the poor man, and the poor man who 
labours to the pauper supported by the parish. It tends to harden 
the heart of the poor man, who demands with ail that authority 
with which the legal right to provision invests him. There is no 
thankfulness for what is gotten, and what is given is afiforded 
with dislike and reluctance. 

2. On their frugality? — The poor laws greatly weaken the 
frugal principle. 

3. On the age at which they marry? — Encourage early and 
thoughtless marriages. The children are brought up with the 
example of indolence and inactivity before their eyes, which musi; 
be most prejudicial in after-life. I have often remarked amongst 
the people, who are naturally soft, susceptible and sympathizing, 
an extraordinary insensibility towards those who voluntarily 
relieve them, even at the moment of relief, and no gratitude what- 
ever afterwards. I can attribute this most undesirable state of 
feeling, so contrary to what might be expected from the natural 
character of the people, solely to the perpetual association of right 
to relief. Thus does the system always disturb and often destroy 
the moral and kindly relation which should subsist and which is 
natural, between the higher and lower orders. The poor man 
becomes stiff and sturdy ; the rich man indifferent to the wants 
and sufferings of the poor one. He feels him a continual pres- 
sure, at moments inconvenient to relieve, and under circumstances 
where he would often withhold if he could, partly from dislike to 
the compulsory principle, and often not regarding the case as one 
of real charity, and disapproving, as he naturally may, of the 
whole system of poor laws* administration. From all I have 
observed, I feel persuaded (and I have lived a good deal in the 
country, having had much connexion with the lower orders, and 
not having been indifferent to their condition either moral or 
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phyBieal) that a more mischievous system could not have been Obrurk. 
devised — tliat poverty has been greatly increafwd by weakening ■— 
the springs of individual effort, and destroying independence of 
character — that the lower orders have become tricky, sturdy and 
unobliging, the higher orders cold and uncharitable ; and in short, 
that ere long, unleas some strenuous steps are taken, Denmark 
will drink deep of the bitter cup of which England, by a similar 
system, has been so long drinking to her grievous cost. Were 
there no other objection, the machinery is wanting to conduct so 
delicate and complicated a system. And were it the beat possible, 
and had the managers no other occupation but the one, the inge- 
nuity of idleness lo escape from action ia so great, tliat it would 
often, very often, defeat eyes less actively open to delect it. I 
have spoken with few who do not object to the system from first 
to last, or who do not press an opinion thai the state of the popu- 
lation before tlie existence of the poor laws was more desirable by 
far than at present, 

4. On the mutual dependence and afTection of parent, children, 
*nd other relatives 'I — No doubt it materially disturbs the natural 
dependence and affection of parent and child. The latter feels 
his parent comparatively needless to him ; he obtains support 
elsewhere ; and the former feels the obligation to support the 
latter greatly diminished. In short, being comparatively inde- 
pendent of each other, the affections must inevitably become 
blunted. 

5. What, on the whole, is the condition of the able-bodied and 
self-supporting labourer of the lowest class, as compared with the 
condition of the person subsisting on alms or public charity ; is 
the condition of the latter, as to food and freedom from labour, 
more or less eh'gible I — Were I a Danish labourer, I wouhl endea- 
vour to live partly on my own labour, and partly on the parish, 
Bi>d I fee| persuaded that a labourer so living in IlenmKik will be 
better off than one who gets no help from the parish ; that is, the 
former, from a knowledge that he may fall back on the parish, 
will spend all he earns at the time on coffee, spirits, tobacco, 
snuff, &c., whereas the latter, who certainly can live on his 
industry (except under extraordinary and occasional emei^encies, 
sickness, &c,) is debarred from such gratifications. Under such 
drcumstances, the poorer labourer is better off than the poor one. 

And his views are supported by the following 
observations of Count Holstein : 
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Dbnmabx. ist. The dread of poverty is diminished, and he who is half-poor 
— "■"— ^^ works less instead of more, so that he speedily becomes a com- 
plete pauper. Those who are young and capable of labour are 
le^s economical, always having the poor rate in view, as a resource 
against want ; likewise marriages are contracted with much less 
forethought, or consideration as to consequences. 

2d. The morality of the poor man suffers, for he looks upon his 
provision as a right, for which he, therefore, need not be thank- 
ful ; and, 3d, the morality of the rich man suffers, for the natural 
moral relation between him and the poor man has become com- 
pletely severed ; there is no place left for the exercise of his bene- 
volence ; being obliged to give, he does it with reluctance, and 
thus is the highest principle of charitable action, Christian love, 
exposed to great danger of destruction. 

4th. As the clergyman of the parish is the president of the poor 
committee, he becomes involved in transactions peculiarly unsuited 
to his sacred calling, sometimes even compelled to resort to the 
extremity of distraint to compel his own parishioners to pay the 
allotted proportions ; and thus docs the moral influence of him, 
who should be a picture of the God of love, become every day less 
and less powerful, (p. 276.) 

We have entered into this full statement of the 
Danish poor laws, and of their administration, 
because they exhibit the most extensive experiment 
that has as yet been made in any considerable 
portion of the Continent of a system in many re- 
spects resembling our own. 

MECKLENBURG. 

Mtcklbn- The following passage, at the conclusion of M. 
Meyen's report, gives a short summary of the 
poor laws of Mecklenburg : (p. 424.) 

Every inhabitant is obliged to pay certain poor rates, with the 
exception of military men, up to a certain rank, students, clerks 
in counting-houses and shops, assistant artisans and servants. 

When the crown lands are let, there is always a clause in the 
contract, to regulate what the farmer, the dairy farmer, the smith 
and the shepherd, are to give. A day labourer pays 8d, yearly. 
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UlitlolMllrilteli df higher iftqitigii and piiUie offleen pfty volun- Mbcklkk- 
mpip Thqr ooi^t to pay one per eent of their income. If '^'^°' 
Mj.one pviyi too little, the o fw i e e w of. the poor latee can oblige 
Um to twy more. The overeeen are dioeeii by the inhabitants 
«rtihedi»Met . 

In the towne all inhabitanta pay a Tdimtavy anbicription ; it 
>fig)it to be one per cent of thttr income. If they pay too little, 
the ofeneera can demand more. The orereeers are chosen by 
the magistrate. 

With letpect to estates belongbg to private individuals, the 
anbaietenPB of the poor Mis oitireiy to die charge of the pro- 
|vpetor» who is entitled to levy a triflLdg tax from all the inhabit- 
j^ of the estate, equd to a simple oontribation amounting to 
StL for a day labonrer per annom» and 4d; for a maid servant. 
IWw proprietors, however, levy each a tax. 

Every one has a li^ dahn to assistance, and there are to 
ibediatingttished, 

.,j^ Ist Able-bodied persons. Work and a dwelling must be 
provided for them; the former at the usual rate, in 
order not to render them quite destitute, if through 
chicane work should be denied to them. 
2cl. People, impotent through age, must perform such work 
as they are capable of, and so much must be given to 
them that they can live upon it, besides a dwelling 
and fuel. 

PRUSSIA. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling Mr. Aber- Prussia. 
crombie's report and Mr. Gibsone's. The follow- ' 
ing is Mr. Abercrombie's statement: (pp. 425, 
426.) 

Throughout the whole kingdom of Prussia, the funds for the 
maintenance and support of the poor are raised from private 
charity. No law exists enabling either the government of the 
country, or the subordinate provincial regencies, to raise funds 
explicitly appropriated for the provision of the poor, and it is 
only when private cliarity does not suffice for the exigencies of 
the moment, that the government, or the regency, advance money 
for that purpose. But to en^V*!-^ tlien> to do so, the amount must 
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PRvttxA* be taken fi'om those funds which had been destibed for other 
' purposes, such as, for improvements in paving, lighting, or tot 

the public buildings of a town, or for the construction of rol^, 
or other public works. 

In Prussia, each town, and each commune, is obliged to take 
charge of the poor that may happen to reside within them ; and 
consequently there is no passing from one parish to another, dt 
refusal to maintain an individual because he belongs to anothelr 
parish. 

In each town there is a deputation (called armen-direction) or 
society for the poor, who undertake the collection and distributioii 
of funds raised by charity. In small towns, of under 3,500 inhabit- 
ants, exclusive of military, this society is composed of the burgo* 
master, together with the town deputies (forming the town senate) 
and burghers chosen from the various quarters of the town. 

In large and middle-sized towns, including from 3,500 to 
] 0,000 inhabitants, exclusive of military, to the afore-mentioned 
individuals is always added the syndic (or town accomptant), 
and if necessary, another magistrate. Clergymen and doctors 
are likewise included in the society ; and where the police of the 
place has a separate jurisdiction from the magistrate, the presi- 
dent of the police has always a seat as a member of the society. 

Under this armen-direction the care of the poor is confided to 
different sub-committees formed of the burghers, and for this 
purpose the town is divided into poor districts (or armenbezirke). 
In small and middle-sized towns, these districts are again divided 
into sub- districts, containing not above 1,000, or less than 400 
souls. In large towns the sub-districts are to comprise not above 
1,500, or less than 1,000 souls ; and in these last towns several 
sub -districts may, if requisite, be united into one poor district ot 
armenbezirke. 

From each armenbezirke must be elected one or more of the 
town deputies, or burghers, according to necessity, fbir the 
management of the affairs of the poor ; and it is also required 
that at least one of those elected should be a member of the 
society for the poor (or armen-direction), and these individuals 
are required to find out and verify the condition of the poor of 
their own distiict. 

The direction of the affairs of the poor is therefore, as thus 
established, confided entirely to the burghers of the town, and 
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the ptovision of the funda resta upon the charily and benevolence ^^^^_ 
of the inhabitanls. — — ^ 

As regards hospitals and public charities, one or more of the 
members of the armen-direction undertake to watch that the funds 
are expended according to the provisions made by the founders. 

In the villages, the direction of the funds for the poor is con- 
fided to the mayor (or schdltze), assisted by individuals chosen 
for that purpose from amongst the principal inhabitants of the 



This body is accountable to the councillor of the district (or 
land rath), who is in like manner under the jurisdiction of the 
provincial regency, and llie whole is under the inspection of the 
1st section of the home department. 

I have now specified the authorities who control the main- 
tenance for the poor, and who are likewise charged with the care 
of adminlHtering to their wants. 

A$ regards the tmanner of obtaining Ike. necetsary ftindt, 
ecerjftking U done by donations and privale charity. Each 
kome proprietor, each inhabitant of a floor or apartment, is in 
kvt turn visited by some of the members of (he svb-com,mitlee of 
the armenbezirki;^ who, in return fur the donation, delii^er a 
ret^iptfor the amount. 

The donations from residents are gciierally monthly, and vary 
in amount according to the number of individuals in the family, 
or to the failings of ycnerosity of the donor. No rate or catcu- 
tated fixed table exists, regtilaling the sum to be given by each in- 
dividual or head of a family. 

£uch town being governed by its own particular laws and cus- 
toms with regard to the management of its pour, and each from 
accidental circumstances dilTmng from its neii,'hbour, it is im- 
possible to particularize any oilier general principle that is fol- 
lowed, than the establishments of the armen-direction, and of the 
sub-committees', which detailed information I have extracted as 
above from the Stadte Ordniing, or town laws, as revised in 1831. 

As regards the practical working of this system, I have no liesi- 
tfttion in afiirming, that it is found universally to succeed ; that 
the effect upon the comfort, character, and condition of the inha- 
bitants, is, first, to afford speedy and sufficient means of relief 
when necessary ; that it prevents in a great degree false applica- 
tions, inasmuch as that the districts being small, the really needy 
ail: more easily discovered ; and secondly, that as no tax is fixed 
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Prussia, for the maintenance of the poor, it renders all classes more will- 
■ ing and anxious to assist, according to their respective means, 
in sustaining the funds required for the support of the poor, 
(p. 426.) 

On the other hand, the following is the state- 
ment of Mr. Gibsone : (pp. 460, 461, 463, 464.) 

In general it is the duty of the police authority in every com- 
munity, where any person in distress may come, to render him 
the needful assistance for the moment, which must be repaid, 

a) by the provincial pauper fund, if the person be a fo- 
reigner, or have no domicile ; or, 
h) by the community, or owner of the estate (called the 
dominium), he belongs to, if a native of the country. 

Destitute Able-bodied. 

Every pretended needy person is duly examined by a medical 
man, whether he be bodily and mentally able to mainta^ilBt.hii^lf 
(it is the same with families) by work, and in this case he is 
required by the police to do so, and to conduct himself properly. 
Any one who does not, is sent to the poor-and- work house (the 
work is compulsive) of the province, where he is taught to earn 
a livelihood. If the distress be temporary, the proprietor of the 
estate (called the dominium), or the community in which the 
indigent person has acquired a settlement, is bound to afford the 
requisite relief ; yet having the right to claim restitution, upon 
the assisted person becoming able to make it. When this is not 
the case, and the relief has been afforded by a community, the 
members of it must bear the expense, if in a town, out of its 
general funds ; if in the country, in the proportions they pay the 
land-tax to the king, called war-contribution. The support is 
rendered in giving a dwelling, (with a garden, if in the country), 
fuel, salt, money, &c., wholly or partly, sometimes by boarding 
the pauper, according to the necessity of the case. 

There is in every province a poor-and-workhouse (the work 
compulsive), for receiving the following persons : 

a) such as have indeed a fixed place of abode in the coun- 
try, yet seek their livelihood by begging, although able 
to work ; 
h) actual paupers, who receive a fixed maintenance or aid 
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from communitieG, benevolent instilutiaos, &c., yet, not- FBon 
iritlistanding, wander about the touniry begging ; — ^— 

c) invaJid soldiers, found begging, as every soldier who has 
been rendered invalid in war enjoys a pension rmm the 
state (a very small one) ; 

d) travelling handicraftsmen, as none are pertnitled to travel 
in their profession who have not tlie means of subsist- 

bove 30 yeara old ; 
<) foreign vagabonds, until they can he transp«ted oTer the 

borders ; 
/) tliose who have been punished igt -witne, in the fortress 
i of correction, andHrftcr expiration of their 
n of punialiment, are unable to show how they can 
a honest livelihood ; 
g) Euch as by particular sentences are, or by future lans 
may be, declared subjecis for the compulsive work- 
It is left 10 every proprietor of an eatate (called the dominium), 
to ^ry town and village community, to uovide nnd select, at 
their option, a livelihood for those individuals, having a settle* 
ment under llieir jurisdiction, who cannot procure Biich fur them- 
nhea. Should a pnprulor of an enlate, or a eommunUy, not 
^kjjQ Uu obligalimt, it u compelled todoto,but vihich teldom u 



■ Itb tobe obaenred, that when, ^m bad crops, inundations, 
Itc, a gvnsral scarcity occun in particular parts of the country, 
wotka of public utility, such as turn pike-roads, drains, and the 
l&o, an ordered by government, in order to afford the inhabit- 
IHdi the means of subsistence, which work is paid for with 
money, grain, salt, or other articles, as most suitable, according 
to circumstances. 

No person, ahle-hodiedor capable of earning a livelihood, has 
a legal claim for support, but lie can only, when misfortune 
befals him, receive a temporary aid in Ike way of an advance. 
For funher answers to ihis question, see the preceding an- 
swers. 

All children capable of going to school are obliged to attend it. 
Those whose parents are unable to pay the expense, must be sent 
thither at the coat of the r-"""iunity to which they belong, which 
must also do the "■""'fii '"th'"?. feeding, educating, and 
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Prumu. apprenticing^ them. Such children also frequently receive assist- 
"■■""— ance from private benevolent societies and individuals. 

Impotent through Age. 

In the towns, the community must provide for all the absolute 
wants of the poor out of the municipal funds, and in every town a 
board is established for directing the management of these 
affairs. 

In the country, the proprietors of the estates, or the village 
authorities, must provide for these wants, for which, in the latter 
case, the members of the village community must contribute in 
the proportions as they pay the taxes to the king, say the land- 
tax, called war contribution. 

In Dantzig, the poor, besides being placed in the poor-house, 
or, otherwise assisted, receive alms at their homes from a charit- 
able society of the citizens, whose funds arise partly from private 
contributions, and partly from an annual supply out of the 
municipal funds. From this society about 1000 persons 
yearly receive support (about one-third males and two-thirds fe- 
males), but not above about 3^. to 4^., and not under 1^ . monthly, 
for the time the support is required. In winter, when severe, 
they get also firing, partly in fir-wood, but chiefly in turf. 
The sum thus disbursed is now considerably less than before, 
from the control on the part of the magistracy being much 
stricter. The whole annual expense of the society is about 1200/. 
sterling. 

Sick, 

The law prescribes that every town and every village commu- 
nity must support its own members when in distress, provided 
there be no relations able to do so, and the owners of estates are 
under a similar obligation ; hence the sick stand under the same 
regulations as the impotent through age. 

Effects of the foregoing Institutions, 

The regulations for the support of paupers operate beneficially 
on industry. Every proprietor of an estate, every community of 
a town or village has unquestionably the most correct know- 
ledge of the bodily condition, of the moral conduct, of the ex- 
pertness, of the capability to earn a livelihood in whole or in 
part, and of the pecuniary circumstances of the needy persons 
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under their juiiadiction, whom tijey are bouni] to eupport, as well 
as of the circumstance a of tlieir reiatives. The pauper knows " 
that aid must always be given when necessary, and he applies to 
the proper authority far it, vhen not duly afforded ; while he is, 
on the other hand, deterred from making exorbitant claims by 
bis situation being so thoroughly known in every respect, and 
from ungrounded demands not being' complied with. In general, 
therefore, neither the party called upon for assistance, nor that 
requiring it, inclines to let the authority interpose, but an 
amicable arrangement usually takes place between them, accord- 
ing to existing circumstances. The pauper must perform what 
service or work be can for those who assist him, or for him- 
Belf, towards contributing to bis own support as far as in his 
power i while those rendering assistance can seek only in them- 
selves the means to do so, of course in the least expensive and 
most suitable manner. The paupers are employed at various 
kinds of work and service, accordingly as such is wanted and as 
they are able to perfurni it, and this as well for their supporters, 
privately, as in the public workhouses. 

It is, in general, to be observed that the right of settlement of 
individuals is eslablislied in the following manner: — 

If any person acquires the right of citizenship in a town, or a 
possession (house or lying-ground) in the country, or if he is 
permitted by the local authority to form a regular domicile by 
becoming a householder, be then is considered as an expressly 
accepted member of tlie community, and the oblLgation to support 
bim, when reduced to want, immediately commences. So soon, 
therefore, as any person shows an intention to settle, or to 
become a householder, in a place, it is the business of the com- 
tlMinity, or of those interested, to ascertain, through tbe mediuni 
of the proper local authority, whether or not the emigrant pos- 
sesses sufficient means to maintain himself there. Should this 
not be the case, and he is evidently unable tu earn a livelihood, 
then must the support of the individual (or family) be borne by 
the community where he has previously dwelt, and it is not 
advisable to permit the change of domicile. Thence is the rule 
justified, that upon any person being reguhirly received as member 

communiLv becomes bound lo render him sujifiort, when his 
situation requires it. Minors belong to the community in which 
their parents were settled, even after the death of these. With 
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Padisia. regard to other inhabitants, only that town or village community 
- 18 bound to maintain a pauper where he last contributed to its 
public burthens. 

A person who is of age, and has resided three succeeding years 
in a place (for instance, as servant,) acquires by that the right of 
settlement, but which he again loses by leaving the place for one 
year. Privileged corporations, that possess a particular poor- 
fund, or raise among themselves, pursuant to their laws, the 
means to provide for their needy members, are specially bound to 
maintain them. 

In conformity with the rules before stated, must also the 
wives, widows, and destitute children of paupers be supported 
by the communities or corporations, or the owners of the 
estates. 

Paupers for whom communities, corporations, proprietors of 
estates, or relatives are not bound to provide, according to the 
foregoing rules, or when these are unable to do so, have to be 
maintained in provincial poor and workhouses. These are esta- 
blished at the expense of government, and supported by contribu- 
tions from the whole province. 

We are inclined to suspect that the practice 
corresponds with Mr. Abercombie's account, and 
the general lav^r with Mr. Gibsone's, and that the 
pauper possesses a legal right to assistance, though 
that right is seldom enforced, because the impotent 
are voluntarily provided for, and the able-bodied 
would probably be sent to a penal workhouse. It 
is probable indeed that the law itself is vague as 
respects the relief of the able-bodied. The difficulty 
in framing a poor-law, of either expressly admitting 
or expressly rejecting their claim, is such that 
almost all who have legislated on the subject have 
left their legal right undecided. Mr. Gibsone's 
statement, that no person able-bodied or capable of 
earning a livelihood has a legal claim for support, is 
inconsistent with his general account of the law, 
unless we change or into and. 
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Saxony. 
But little information has been received from sixobt. 

iaxouy. 

Some of the modes in which relief is administered 
appear, as they are nakedly stated in the Report, to 
be liable to great abuse. We are told that persons 
receive from the parishes to whicli they belong 
assistance in proportion to their inability to main- 
tain themselves ; that a sum is fixed as necessary to 
support a man, and that if he cannot earn the 
whole, the difference is given to him as relief; and 
that with respect to lodging, the parish interferes 
In cases where ejectment takes place on account of 
non-payment of house-rent, and guarantees payment 

ir a short time to those who agree to receive the 
touseless (p. 479). These customs, as they are 
mentioned, resemble the worst forms of English mal- 
administration, — allowance and payment of rent. 

Mr. Forbes, however, states that more relief than 
is strictly necessary is never given ; and that it has 
been the steady determination of every government 
to render the situation of those receiving parochial 
relief too irksome for it to proceed from any other 
than the merest necessity. It is probable, therefore, 
that a strict administration prevents the customs 
vhich have been mentioned from being sufficiently 
prevalent to produce what have been their conse- 
quences with us. 

Wd ITEM BERG. 

The information respecting Wurtemberg is re- __ 
markably full and precise, having been collected """• 
with great care by Su- Edward Disbrowe and Mr. 
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WuBTBM- Wellesley, assisted by the provincial authorities 
and the government. 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg consists of about 
8000 square English miles, inhabited by 1,578,000 
persons, being about 200 persons to a square mile. 
It is divided into 64 bailiwicks, which are sub- 
divided into civil communities or parishes, contain- 
ing each not less than 500 individuals. Each parish 
constitutes a separate corporation, and the parishes 
in each bailiwick also constitute one superior cor- 
poration. 

A large proportion of the parishes appears to 
possess a fund called pium corpus^ arising partly 
from voluntary contribution and other casual re- 
ceipts, but principally from funds which previously 
to the Reformation had been employed for the 
purposes of the Roman Catholic worship, and in- 
stead of being confiscated by the government, as 
was the case in England, were directed to be em- 
ployed for charitable purposes. 

Many of them also have almshouses, or, as they 
are called in the Reports, hospitals for the residence 
of the poor, and other endowments for their use ; 
and almost all possess an estate called an allemand, 
which is the joint property of the persons for the 
time being having biirgerrecht, or the right of 
citizenship in the parish, and is, together with the 
pium corpus and endowments, the primary fund for 
the relief of the poor. Subject to the claims of the 
poor, the allemand is divided among the biirghers, 
without reference to their wealth or their wants, 
but apparently in equal proportion to each head of 
a family, and enjoyed in severalty, but inalienably, 
either for life or for a shorter period. 
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Sir E. Disbrowe states (p. 485) that the govern- Wnmw 
ment of the parish is vested in the n«yor and a " ' 
certain number of counsellors for life (who appear 
to be appointed by the government), and aa equal 
, Bumber of representatives chosen by the biirghersj 
f lialf of whom go out by rotation every second year* 
About nine-tenths of the population appear to be 
tUiirghers ; the remainder are called beisitzers or 
fettled non-freemen, and ditfer from the biii^hers 
' having no claim on the allemand, or vote in the 
peleetion of the parochial authorities. 

Biirgerrecht is obtained by inheritance, or by 
(urcbase at a sum regulated by law, but varying 
Kording to the allemaud and the population of 
teach parish. 

It is lost by emigration or misconduct. 1st, A 
F^erson who has lost his biirgerrecht is entitled to 
purchase that right in the parish in which he for- 
merly possessed it : a person who never possessed 
that right is entitled to purchase it ; 2dly, In the 
parish in which be spent the last five years. In 
default of this claim, 3dly, in the parish in which 
be obtained his marriage license. 4thly, If un- 
married, in the parish in which he was bom ; or 
Sthly, if he have none of these claims, in the parish 
to which the police thinks fit to assign him. If 
he cannot or will not pay the requisite purchase 
money, he is bound by payment of half the previous 
sum to constitute himself a beisitzer, and has similar 
claims to admission as a beisitzer. If he cannot 
pay this sum he is assigned by the police to a 
parish, as a beisitzer, without payment. 

Having given *his outline '>f the mode in which 
the population j' ^IstriV-nfor .-•-> nro'^eed to state. 
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^»"2f"' ^^^^ *^^ report furnished by the government, the 
. degree and mode in which the poor are relieved. 
(Pages 524, 525, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 
543, 547.) 

39. He who cannot derive the necessaries of life either from 
his property, his labour, or his trade, nor be supported by his 
nearest relations and other persons bound to it by private right, 
has a claim on the support of the (political or civil) community in 
which he has the right of a burgher or of a beisitzer. 

In times of particular distress, not only those who are abso- 
lutely poor, but those also who are indeed not without property, 
but, by the unfavourable circumstances of the times, are rendered 
incapal)le of providing the necessaries of life for themselves and 
their children, have a right to require, from the communities of 
which they are members, the necessary support. Thus, in the 
year of scarcity in 1817, the spiritual and temporal overseers of 
the communities were expressly made responsible by the govern- 
ment, that none of those who were confided to their superin- 
tendence and care should be exposed to suffer want ; with the 
threat, that if, for want of care on the part of the overseers, any 
person should perish, the guilty should be prosecuted with all the 
rigour of the law. 

If a person belonging to one or more communities has need of 
public support, the share to be borne by each is determined by the 
government authorities, having respect to the merely personal or 
family connexion with the several communities. 

Each of the three religious persuasions prevailing in the king- 
dom has the full enjoyment of its poor fund. Poor members of 
the community, however, who belong to a religious persuasion 
different to that which prevails in the place, cannot be denied the 
necessary relief from the poor fund of the place, on account of 
the difference of religion. 

Of the Bailiwick Coi'poratio7is. 

40. If a community has so many poor, or is so limited in its 
resources, that it is not in a condition properly to support its poor, 
the other communities of the bailiwick, particularly the towns, so 
far as they are better able, and have few or no poor, are bound 
by the law to assist such a poor community with their alms. A 
general obligation of the bailiwick corporation to assist those 
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mHamMm of Oe haaiwidaiiiliioh iM not able to afford the Wortik* 
wto&mmej umtanoe to tlieir poor iDiuibitnite,it not ordained by ^ 
ilm laws, inlets such assistance is to the intevsst of the bailiwick 
CBtpwition as such. 

la the year 1817, however, the bailiwick corporations were 
wjuiihiJ; so long as the dearth lasted, and with reference to old 
lsivs» in 'ease single eonmunities should be unable sufficiently 
to-fssoride far all the inhabitants^ to give them credit so far 
as to' answer either partly or entirely for the debt, but always 
with the resenration of repayment by the receivers of the aid. 
And with respect to the support of the poor, which are assigned 
K>'acomnunity,it is expressly ordered, that if the assignment is 
fsmded on one of the titles to a right of settlement enumerated 
under 1, % and 8*, the community against which the right is 
establmhed is to bear only one-third, and the whole of the bailiwick 
die other two-thirds ; but if the assignment is founded on one of 
tlM other titles, the whole bailiwick has to take upon itself this 
support* The expense which is hereby incurred by a bailiwick, 
oottstitutes an object of what is called amtsvergieichung^ and is 
imposed on the whole old and new rateable cadastre of the 
bailiwick. 

Of the Duty of the State. 

41. The public Exchequer affords, partly on account of the 
previous sequestration of the church property, and of some other 
funds and revenues destined for pious and charitable purposes, and 
partly without any such special legal ground, contributions for the 
foundation and supp6rt of various public beneficent institutions, 
and it sometimes assists single bailiwicks, communities, and indi- 
viduals in particular cases, by contributions for charitable pur- 
poses. But a general obligation of the public Exchequer to 
intervene, in case of the inability of the communities or bailiwicks, 
is no where enacted in the laws of Wurtemberg, and is also not 
recognised by the government, because too great liberality on its 
part, and the grapt of a distinct head of expenditure for this pur- 
pose, as in general the transferring of local burthens to the public 
exchequer, might lead to very extensive consequences, and might 
gradually give rise to always increasing claims, which, in the 

* See above for the statement of the different grounds on which a man 
may claim the right to obtain a settlement in a parish. 
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Wurnnv- impossibility of ranging single cases under general points of view« 
""^ it might not be always possible successfully to meet. 

Amount of Relief to the Poor. 

42. What is necessary for a poor person or a poor family, and 
how much such a person or family may require for their necessary 
support t is not expressed in the laws of Wurtemberg ; on the con- 
trary, the answer to this question is left to the judgment of the 
magistrate in every particular case. In fact, it is not well sus- 
ceptible of a general answer, because the wants of men are so 
very different, according to their constitutions and inclinations, 
and the means of satisfying these wants depend too much on 
personal, local, and temporary circumstances. 

Support and Employment of the Adult Poor, 

Relief of 75. "With respect to the adult poor, it is enacted by our oldest 
v^H"*?^ laws, that such grown-up poor who would willingly work, but 
doors. cannot find employment, shall, as far as possible, have means 

found tliem by the magistrates to earn a livelihood by their 
labour ; but that lazy idlers who are strong and healthy shall be 
compelled to work ; and, according to a recent ordinance, the 
able-bodied who claim support from the public funds are bound to 
take any work for which they have adequate strength, whether it 
be public or private, which is assigned to them by the local over- 
seers, receiving for it proportionate moderate wages. If they 
refuse to do the work assigned them, and cannot allege that they 
can earn something by other work, or produce some other excuse, 
the overseer is authorized to employ towards them means of com- 
pulsion. 

According to old laws, poor persons who still have a house and 
lands, or at least some little portions of land, and who have suf- 
fered by failure of the crops, frost, &c., or who cannot sow their 
lands, or are unable to dispose of them without great loss, but are 
still able to work, and have hopes of retrieving their losses in the 
harvest and autumn, shall be assisted by the communities, which, 
according as the case may be, shall lend to them from the public 
fund a sufficient sum, to be repaid as they may be able to do it in 
course of time, or shall at least give security for them. 

The laws also order that in public works which the communities 
have executed by daily labourers, able-bodied poor who have a claim 
to support from the public funds shall be employed in preference. 
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t I^llWfWlWMtlMbOQlMtlwvalAlldtofihttb Wurtb 

4im m tbw am aoeomitt poor penov an also employed in '"^ 

ITpt only in ttiQ year of waie^, 1817t and mbteqaently, many 
adult poor have been employed at Miitable wages on the public 
aeopont in other hard work, mch as forest laboois^ planting trees, 
Qoltivating waste lands, tqrMiggiitg, working in the quarries, lime* 
pits, or exca?ating for antiqniUes, pulling down old buildings, 
outting down avenues of okl tre^ levelling ground, laying out 
new puUic walks or eburchyards, draining marsbes, cleaning 
com m on sewers and streets, woriung at bridges, roads, and 
canals, te. 

70, AocMding to tbe ancient laws, tiie ccHnmunities are bound 
to advance money on loan according to tbe ability of the poor 
fund, and to the circumstances of tbe persons, to poor mechanics 
who cannot begin or carry on their trade, without assistance, which 
sun they are to repay as they maybe able to do in time. 

81. But the indirect support of the poor by employment and 
loans has, however, its limits. 

. The extraordhuury expense incurred in 1817, fox public vxrrksy 
was indeed justified at that time by the extraordinary distress ; but 
for the constant prosecution of such works, there would be wanting, 
in most places, occasion and opportunity, and at all events the 
necessary means ; nor could the communities well be expected, 
merely for the sake of employing the poor, to have such works 
done by them if they are not absolutely necessary, or at least 
urgently required at the moment, or if they could be performed at 
a cheaper rate by contract or by statute labour. 

In many places there is not always an opportunity to obtain 
work for daily wages, with private persons, especially in winter, 
and for women and children ; or at least the wages at different 
times of the year, and for many kinds of work, are too small to 
support a family, and when public institutions for giving employ- 
ment are in question, great prudence is necessary, that while one 
person is provided with work and wages, another may not find the 
source of gain interrupted or cut off by which he has hitherto 
obtained a livelihood without the assistance of the magistrates. 

But when due attention is paid to these very important consi- 
derations, it is extremely difficult, in Wurtemberg at least, to find 
means of employing the poor cap^V^le of work, by the intervention 
of the magis^'atftR, wl»*»ri th« . - ^A1rnsf^1veH not able to obtain 
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(VuRTBK* suitable employment, and this difficulty must increase from year to 

"**°* year, in which the number and extent of the public institutions for 

employing children increase, and as the employment of the 

prisoners in the penal establishments (police and workhouses, and 

houses of correction) is extended. 

On this account, there are indeed in the capital, and in some 
other places, where for the sake of the moral gain a small 
pecuniary sacrifice is not regarded, particular public establish- 
ments for employing the adult poor in spinning, and other such 
work ; but they nowhere extend to a whole bailiwick. Wherever 
they still exist, though the poor in them are not fed and clothed, 
but only employed, their support requires considerable annual aid 
from public funds ; and in most places the establishments formerly 
opened for the employment of the adult poor have been entirely 
broken up, with the exception of a part of the inhabitants of the 
poor-houses (s. 91). 

Consequently, and especially till the new institutions for the 
better education of the youthful poor shall have been able to pro- 
duce their entire effect, there will still remain in Wurtemberg a 
very considerable number, not only of poor unable or unwilling to 
work, but also of such as are both able and willing, who cannot 
be supported otherwise than directly. 

82. In many places the local poor are, with this view, allowed 
themselves to collect gifts in money, food, &c. from the wealthier 
inhabitants of the place ; but in most of these places this kind of 
collecting of such gifts is limited to the houses of certain of the 
richer inhabitants, who have given them express permission to do 
so, and to fixed days and hours, and it is likewise subject to the 
superintendence of the police : but as a general rule, the poor are 
prohibited from personal collecting of gifts, even in their own 
place of residence. On the other hand, those poor persons in 
whose cases the above-described indirect means of relief are not 
applicable, or not sufficient for their necessary support, regularly 
receive everywhere out of the public funds of the community to 
which they belong, and under different names, such as alms, 
gratuity, pension, board, &c,, j)artly weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
or annually, partly without any fixed time, as need may be, gifts 
according to the wants of the individuals relieved, and the ability 
of the community, sometimes amounting to only one or a few 
florins, sometimes to 20, 50, 70, and even 100 and more florins, 
for each person or family in a year. With respect to the extent of 
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Hhue giftii there is nowhero any genenl^ fegal oYdinance ; but Wurt 
Ae qnettioiii how much ii requisite for the necessary support of ^^^^ 
each indiyidaal or of each family, remains entirely for the consi- *'"'''""** 
of the authorities which have to gi?e the relief. 



87« Adult poor who, on account of their great age, or of weak- In-door 
ness* infirmity, and sickness of body or mind, or. on account of '^^^®^' 
immoral conduct, cannot be left to themselves, and who have no 
relationB legally bound and able to superintend and take care of 
them, and who consequently would not be sufficiently relieved 
merely by a present in money or in kind, are even now, especially 
in small towns, taken in by all the members of the community in 
their turn, from house to house, by the day or by the week, or else 
pat out to board in a fixed private house at the expense of the 
local funds. 

But as nobody readily determines to admit such persons to his 
table and his house, particularly persons affected with the itch and 
other contagious disorders; and as even the most careful selection 
of such private boarding-houses, with the best superintendence 
which is possible in such cases, frequently answers neither the ex- 
pectations of those who provide such accommodation, nor the 
wants of those intended to be provided, it is very fortunate that, 
partly so far back as the I4th and 15th centuries, — ^partly in modern 
and very recent times, almost in every large and small town, and 
even in some villages, — ^partly by particular endowments for the 
purpose, — partly at the expense of the local funds, a distinct public 
poor-house, or even several such poor-houses, have been built, or 
purchased, or taken from debtors in lieu of payment, jvhich were 
not precisely intended to provide for persons of the above de- 
scription, but rather to receive foreign vagabonds, and also for fear 
of the leprosy, plague, or cholera; which establishments, founded 
under various denominations, such as poor-house, beggars'-house, 
hospital, lazaretto, infirmary, leprosy-house, cholera-house, &c. &c., 
now that the entrance of foreign vagrants is prevented, and the 
fear of plague, leprosy, and cholera is past, can be made use of for 
the reception of the native poor belonging to the above classes. 

Many of these houses can, indeed, accommodate only 10, 20, 
80, or 40 persons, but many of them are calculated for a hundred 
or several hundred persons. 

Formerly it was usual to receive also poor children, with or 
without their parents, into these houses, but latterly the children 
are otherwise disposed of, and only married persons, without 
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WusTKM- children^ or single adult poor, are admitted, who for the most part 
"^°* are, as far as possible, kept separate according to their sex, and 
partly according to other circumstances, especially as prescribed 
by existing ordinances. Separate rooms for insane and sick per- 
sons, particularly for those who have the venereal disease and the 
itch, are fitted up in these poor-houses, so as to answer, as much 
as possible, this particular object ; and in some cases separate 
buildings are allotted for this purpose. 

90. In many of these poor-houses, those who are admitted into 
them have only free lodging and firing, and sometimes clothing; 
and to provide for their other wants, a weekly, monthly, or annual 
allowance in money or in kind. 

In others, they are directly provided with every thing ; that is, 
they have in the house free lodging, candles, firing, bedding, 
clothes, food, and in case of sickness, medical care, medicine, and 
attendance. In general, in this case, each of the two sexes, or a 
great number of such persons, nearly of the same class, have a 
common sleeping-room, and a common eating and working-room. 
Sometimes however only two, three, or four poor persons together, 
and often even individual poor have their separate rooms. 

In the common sleeping-rooms, every person has his separate 
bed, generally feather beds, such as are usually found in poor in- 
dependent families. 

The clothing is mostly warmer and stronger, but not so good- 
looking and more old-fashioned than that of the poorer inde- 
pendent citizens. 

The food consists, generally, in the morning of soup, at noon a 
farinaceous dish and vegetables, and once, twice, rarely three 
times in the week, of a quarter or half a pound of meat ; in the 
evening of soup, together with milk or potatoes. There are, how- 
ever, poor-houses where they get no breakfast in the morning ; at 
dinner only farinaceous food or vegetables (not both together), 
and once a week only, or even but a few times in the year, on cer- 
tain holidays, or even not at all, meat, and in the evening nothing 
but soup.* When this diet is furnished by contract, 5, 5J, 6, 7, 
8 to 8J kreutzer daily per head are at present paid for it ; besides 
which, however, the contractor mostly has lodging and firing 
gratis, and the use of a franlen. 

* The word " st/ppe*^ here and elsewhere translated by the word soupf has, 
however, a. far more general signification ; the proper definition of it being 
'^ boiled fluid food, eaten alone, warm, with a spoon." Thus the Germans 
have water-soup, beer-soup, milk-soup, bread-soup, flour-soup, wine-soup, &c. 
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<tf ^ ft» ^ attcl even 7 pounds of bread wookly* and in tome 
pkioi* • few laeatser ofery wedL for smff; wine it given only " 
liken dieie are ipeckd endowments for thai porpoeei mostl j on 
eatlaiB liblidays. Hie sick: liave letter and ligliler food and wine, 
ailliiB i^iysfeittn tiiinks lit to prescribe in eferf case^ 

In ionieof diese luNuesymorey and in others less^ care is taken 
Ait ihe inmates of them do not onneeessaiity go out, and that 
diose who are aUe to do some work; are not idle. Some Iiospitals 
hare lands winch they keep in their own liaMll, and in this case 
Iha inmates are employed as much as possible in asristing in the 
agrieoltoral operations. Wliere there is no land, diey must at least 
pitopare the necessary firewood, carry wood and water, help in 
wtnUng, cooldng, and other domestic empbyments; they must 
fgfbki wind yam, Imit, sew, make clothes and shoes for the house, 
IMS. In some poor-honses they are also employed in making 
wooden pegs for shoemakers and tilers, matches, &c. 

On the whole, howerer, the employment of these people in the 
poor-houses does not produce much. 

In ike year 1817, and during ike deatfh vohieh prevailed at 
that Hme^ an old law which had fallen into desuetude was re- 
vh^ed ; according to whichy the rich and opulent who^ after 
having been previously applied to for voluntary contributions ^ 
should not come forward in a manner suitable to their property y 
are to be taxed by the magistrates in a sum comfjrmable to their 
incomcy and according to all the circumstances of their 
Htuation. 

The comparative situation of the pauper and the 
independent labourer is thus stated at the conclu- 
sion of the Government Report : — 

If we now compare the situation of one of the poorest of the 
Wurtemberg poor who support themselves independently by their 
labour without external aid (see § 40.), with that of one of the 
more favoured of the Wurtemberg poor who lives by public 
charity, for instance, the inmate of an hospital, and even of a 
prison, it might certainly appear that the condition of the latter 
is preferable to that of the former. 

In fact, we often see such hospital inmates, and even pri- 
soners, attain the most advanced age, while many a poor day- 
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WuRTEK* labourer and artisan sinks at a much earlier age under tbe weight 
9BRG. ^^ j^jg cj^ygg and the want of necessaries. In fact, many an 

""^"""^ inmate of an hospital, and many a prisoner, even with bodily in- 
firmities and sufferings, still seems to find his condition quite 
comfortable, and shows himself thankful for the good which he 
enjoys, while many a day-labourer or artisan, in the enjoyment of 
good bodily health, feels himself miserable, and curses his 
existence ; in fact, many a one seeks admission into the hospital 
who would be very well able to provide himself with necessaries 
by his work at home. In fact, the man often separates from his 
wife, or the wife from her husband, or from the children, to be re- 
ceived into the hospital. In fact, many a one does not economize, 
but squanders what he has, and does not work in order to earn 
something, because he thinks that he always has the right of 
being received into the hospital as a last resource. In fact, in 
many places where there are rich hospitals and other founda^ 
tions, the number of the poor is proportionably greater than in 
places tvhere less is done for their support. In fact, many a 
one continues to beg and to steal, who has already been fre-^ 
quently imprisoned for these offences, because he finds his 
situation in the workhouse very tolerable in comparison with the 
laborious life of a poor man at liberty. 

However, the situation of the inmates of an hospital, even of 
those which are the most liberal to their inmates, is by no means 
so enviable as from the above comparison it might seem to be. 
Frequently their residence is embittered by their being obliged to 
live together with rude, quarrelsome, mad, silly, and disgusting 
persons. Many embitter their own lives by a discontentedness, 
which may either be natural to them, or communicated by others. 
Many dislike the kind or the quantity of the work allotted to them, 
the restrictions with respectto the time of going out and returning 
home which are prescribed by the regulations of the house. 
Prisoners, in particular, consider the loss of their freedom as an 
intolerable burden. Besides this, too, the treatment is by no 
means in general and in every poor-house so good as it is repre- 
sented in the above comparison ; hence it is not the case with all 
the poor received into a poor-house, that they have voluntarily 
sought admission there, or that they voluntarily and willingly re- 
main in it ; hence, too, the applications for admission to these 
houses are not everywhere equally pressing ; hence the assertion 
that the existence of such houses increases the numbers of 
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rect. 

At all events, the above comprison applies to the actual in- 
mates of the hospital, rather than to those poor who are relieved 
only by money and commodities, or by finding them employment ; 
for the relief which they receive in this manner is in moat place! 
dealt out with so scanty a measure, thai their situation is little or 
not at all better than thai of a healthy poor person, who mainiaina 
himscir independently by the labour of his ha^s, without external 
assistance. The independent poor man always has the cheering 
consciousness of maintaining himself and his family by his own 
exertions, and of enjoying the respect of his fellow-citizens, which 
is always lost in a greater or less degree bv the poor man who 
receives relief, to whom, in the eyes of the better classes, a kind 
of disgrace attaches, which must often fall on the idle, who is 
excluded from elections of the community, &c., restricted in 
marrying, &c. 

And the authors go on to express a belief that 
pauperism is diminishino;, and that the number of 
paupers, which in 1820 amounted to 64,896, does 
not now exceed 50,000, or about l-30th of the 
whole population. 

The preference which the government reporter 
appears to give to out-door relief is opposed to the 
preface to the rules of the Weinsburg House of 
Industry. 

The former mode of providing for the wants of the poor by 
weekly relief in money or in bread, by giving them clothes, or 
providing them small ajiartments, or by paying their rent or their 
board, entrained many abuses, and therefore little effected its end ; 
in fact, it wanted the superintendence essential to the manage- 
ment of a claasof men for the most part of irregular and dissipated 
habits. Employment was not furnished to those who were yet in 
a state to work ; and there were no means of repressing mendicity 
and vice. — (p. 500.) 

The object of this establishment is said to be, 
• Art, 1. — To pr—iil" ■■■ ronim/ip 'mKiiailon. ""'I 'H other neces- 
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Wvatsif- saries, for all those who, whether 8ick or in health, need assitt- 

ance. 

Art. 2. — ^As far as it may be possible, to furnish them with 
employment, according to their capability of work. 

Art. 8. — Not only to provide work for those who ask for it, but 
to enforce it iirom those who, being without property, neither en- 
gage in trade nor in service, but endeavour to live at the expense 
of others. 

2. Conditions of Admission^ 

The persons who need assistance are, with few exceptions, men 
of vicious, or careless, or improvident habits, who are now unable 
to earn their bread. The old practice was, to pay their rent, 
furnish them with fuel, or give them weekly allowances in money 
or bread ; but there was no certainty that these gifts were wel) 
employed. For this reason, only persons worthy of assistance 
are received, clothed, and fed in this institution : for, in our 
country, well-disposed people, even with little talent, can always 
earn their own maintenance. 

The aged or impotent poor may be admitted at their own 
request. 

Art. 7. — ^The Directors of the establishment, as well as the 
President of the Committee of Founders, can order the admission 
of poor people if they are fully persuaded of its necessity. Tlie 
person so admitted must promise, in writing, to obey the laws of 
the establishment. This admission requires to be confirmed at 
the next sitting of the Committee of Founders. The same rules 
apply to the admission of the indigent sick. 

Art. 8. — But in no case is this charitable institution to become 
the periodical abode of persons not accustomed to a fixed trade, 
or of those who will not remain with their masters, or who would 
like to pass there the winter when the demand for labour is slackt 
or who have wasted their summer wages by spending the earn" 
ings of one day^s toil in two days of idleness and debauchery. 

Art. 9. — Whoever then is once admitted, enters the establish- 
ment with all that he possesses^ and engages himself to work and 
remain therefor ever. 

Art. 10. — In all cases, those who enter voluntarily, as well a^ 
those who are forced to enter, are, from the moment of admission, 
considered as paupers, and whatever they possess becomes the 
property of the foundation. 

Art. 11. -^In case of extraordinarily good conduct on the part 
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' Hegulatioiia of this 8eyerit|r prove that the able- 
^odiiiBd paupen at least are a small and degraded 
dass^ ezchiiig little sympathy, for whom enough is 
supposed to be done if they are prevented from 
starving. As far indeed as can be collected from 
the Weinsberg regulations^ the undeserving may be 
titterly refused relief, since it does not appear that 
relief is to be given out of the house, and the appli- 
cations for admission by undeserving objects are to 
be rejected. 

The actual working of the system may be best 
inferred from the detailed accounts supplied by 
Sir Edward Disbrowe of 18 parishes. 

Of these four, that is Obertiirkheim, Osweil, 
Necker Weihingen, and Egolsheim, provide for their 
poor by rates levied on all the inhabitants. During 
each of four years, from 1829 to 1832 inclusive, the 
persons receiving relief in Obertiirkheim were three 
out of a population of 842, at an annual expense of 
5/. 0«. 3d.^ or about l^e^. per head on the whole 

F 2 
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WnATBH- population. In Osweil the average number was 
' eight, out of a population of 1608 ; average annual 
expense 25/., or about S^rf. a head. In Necker 
Weihingen, of which the population is 1070, the 
persons relieved were, in 1829, one man; in 1830, 
one man and one woman; in 1831, one man and 
one woman; and the annual expense in 1829 was 
5/.; and in each of the years 1830 and 1831, 
4/. 3^. Ad., or about Irf. a head. The number re- 
lieved in Egolsheim, of which the population is 
618, is not mentioned ; but it must have been very 
trifling, since the average annual expense is stated 
at 2/. 1*. 8rf., which is less than Irf. per head. 

In those places in which the relief of the poor is 
wholly or principally supplied from endowments, the 
annual expenditure is, as might have been expected, 
much larger. But even in these it seldom amounts 
to 1*. per head on the whole population, being 
about one-twelfth of the average expenditure in 
England. And in the whole bailiwick of Lud wigs- 
berg, containing 29,068 inhabitants, in the year 
1831 only 372 persons received regular, and 371 
persons irregular (and indeed merely medical) 
relief. The kingdom of Wurtemberg, therefore, 
appears to have been, as yet, eminently successful 
in reconciling a recognition of the right to relief 
with economy in its distribution. 

BAVARIA. 

With respect to the Bavarian institutions we 
have little information excepting the text of the 
law. The following extracts will show its general 
tendency : (pp. 556, 557, 558, 559, 560, 562, 563.) 

authorities. ^^^'^ town, market, and village, is to have an institution for the 



poor; but if several villages wish to unite in fortniag one of tliese Bavah 
institutions, it is not only to be permitted, but every facility is to — ■ 

be afforded it. 

Each provincial district (landgericiil) must have an institution of 
its own. 

All the inhabitants of such district are obliged, uccoiding to 
their means, to contribute to that purpose ; each person is, besides, 
bound to continue to support those poor relations whom the laws 
direct him to maintain. 

The claims for relief are to be fixed according to the laws of 
their district (heimath gesetz,) Sometimes, in cases of great 
necessity, relief is allowed to strangers who do not belong to the 

The overseers consist (unless it is otherwise determined) of the 
directors, of the police, commissaries, and magistrates. 

In cases where medical aid is necessary, they are to be attended 
by physicians, who are appointed by the state. 

In towns and larger market towns, besides the above-named 
overseers, a council is to be formed, consisting of the clergyman 
and the inityor and persons deputed by the magistrates and all 
classes of the people, in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
of each place. 

In smallor market-towns the clergyman and deputies from the 
peasants form this council. 

When several villages join together to form one of these in- 
stitutions, a general committee is to be formed. 

The members of tlie council for the institutions for the poor 
are to be elected in the same way as the magistrates and mayors 
(burgermeister). 

Wlien several parishes are joined together, a deputy is to be 
chosen from each, and again, several are elected from among 
these, who are to take immediate charge of the affairs. Each 
deputy is chosen for three years, and is obliged to perform his 
duties without remuneration ; no inhabitant is allowed to refuse 
to perform his functions the first lime he is elected ; extraordinary 
merits in the service of the poor are to be publicly distinguished. 

The public charge is brought into action in the following 
manner : 

Ist. By institutions for working. Mode of 

2d. By instituiicms for (akin? mre "'' people who are unable r«lief. 
to work. 
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'Batadia. 3<I By institutions for alms. 

" 1 . Materials and tools are to be distributed to those paupers 

woSr °^ who, notwithstanding all inquiries and interference, cannot obtain 
the necessary work, to be used at their houses until the re- 
quired situation can be obtained. If in larger towns the number 
of these is very great, houses are to be opened and maintained at 
the expense of the institution for the poor, in which the paupers 
who are unoccupied are to work. 

The choice among the different sorts of work in these houses 
is settled according to the local circumstances, and chiefly ac- 
cording to the facility with which either orders from private 
persons can be received, or with which the material is obtained 
and worked ; then accordingly as the material can be iised for 
the wants of the poor or can be usefully employed for any other 
purpose. ** 

The houses for the employment of the poor are always to 
retain their original destination, namely, an employment, for the 
present, of poor men who would otherwise be without work, and 
therefore do not admit any such persons whose names are not 
down gn the above-named register. Therefore those persons 
are no longer allowed to work in this house after they have had 
an offer of work from any other quarter. 

2. In-door 2. Mouses of nourishment are to be erected for those poor 

who, besides having no fortune or means of obtaining their 
livelihood, are in an extraordinary degree helpless, namely, 
children, sick people, old persons, and cripples. 

3. Money 8. Poor people who do not require extraordinary care, and 
'^ ^ ' who are not fit to be admitted into the particular houses of 

nourishment, or cannot yet be received into them, but are unable 
to gain their livelihood, are to be assisted by alms, which, how- 
ever, are not to be given without the most complete proof of 
want. 

The alms are to be given in the form of gifts of money. These 
gifts are sometimes to be increased, according to the price of 
provisions ; and from time to time a maximum is to be fixed, 
which is on no account to be exceeded. 
Relief by These gifts of money may, either in part or entirely, be sub- 
quartering Btituted by provisions, if this sort of aid is more easily afforded 
holders. ^^^^ regard to lodging, nourishment, and clothing. 

Their lodging is to be changed every day among the different 
members of the parish, but the poor who are lodged are obliged 



to repay tliis lodging by work. Where there are opportunities, Bavabu. 
rooms are to be warmed, to which the poor may bring their work. — — * 

The nourishment of the poor can be facilitated and insured by 
the equal division of them amongst the public, to be maintained 
in turn, being obliged to partake of the work of their host, or by 
voluntarily offered days for food, or lastly, by diatribution of 
bread and other nouriahment. Where circumstances permit, 
kitchens are to be erected on purpose for preparing nourishing 
soups, partly gratis, partly very cheap. 

No pauper who partakes of the benefactioiiB of the poor insti- Liabilities 
tutions may go away from his dwelling without the knowledge "^P"'"!"'' 
and leave of the head of the village, to stay for some time, or 
permanently in another village, even if it is in the same district. 

The same leave from the police direction is necessary when a 
pauper wishes, for some good reason, to go oat of his police 
district ; the leave is only to be given in both cases on well- 
grounded reasons, and on proofs that the poor will not be bur- 
densome to other villages and districts ; also he must give in a 
declaration to the same, in which, besidea his name and village, 
and the duratiDn of his absence, the villages to nliich he intends 
to go must be expressed. 

Paupers who have been warned in vain concerning bad con- 
duct and idleness shall be proceeded against without favour, by 
the power of magistrates, and be punished accordingly. 

The poor institutions can claim repayment from those hypu- 
crites who, although they possess private means, embeEzle and 
grasp at the gifts and assistance which are only intended for true 
poverty, which shall be fully repaid. The poor institutions can 
make the same claim from those persons who have renounced 
their duty of supporting those relations whom they are obliged 
to support, either by law or by contract. 

No marriage between people loithoul capital shall be allowed 
teiihoiit the previous permission of the poor instilulions. Direc- 
tors who do not follow these orders, nor pay attention to the 
Ant of the I2th of July, 1808 ^Government Paper, page \bQ6), 
concerning marriages in the country, have to answer for the 
maintenance of the new families, should they not be able to 
maintain themselves. In the same manner, ike priests and other 
churchmen shall he responsible for Ike support of suck persons 
as they Aore maf'ed with""' '■"n'p fir-t the authorities, besides 
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Bavabia. other fines which are imposed on this breach of the rules of the 



marriage ceremony. 
Sources of Besides the extraordinary sources, which consist partly in the 
poor fund, restitution which hypocrites and relations who avoid their duty 
are obliged to make, and partly out of fines which are given to 
the poor fund, or may be hereafter given, are sources for charity 
from donations from the district fund, and from loans or from 
taxes. 

The yearly produce of all charities belongs to the poor insti- 
tutions, and is used for their purposes. With the establishments 
for the poor are united the already existing or still accumulating 
capitals of one or other of the poor institutions; the gain on 
mortgages or on those possessions whose owners cannot be dis- 
covered ; the legacies for the poor, when by the will of the de- 
ceased they are to be laid out in a regular yearly income, and 
the fourth part of such legacies as are destined in general for 
pious purposes. 

The voluntary donations consist of casual gifts in money and 
food which have been given by philanthropic persons of their 
own accord, for the use of the poor institutions, and in this 
manner are to be employed for their daily use. Besides these, 
are the legacies which are meant for immediate division among 
the poor, and those subscriptions which are collected either by 
single persons or by companies and corporations. 

General and extraordinary collections, in the name of the in- 
stitutions for the poor, are to be made monthly from house to 
house, when the members of the parish have bound themselves to 
a certain subscription ; also in the churches on the great holidays, 
and in the public-houses by means of private poor-boxes ; and 
lastly, on all important and joyful occasions of the state, or 
companies. 

According to the circumstances of the place, certain accidental 
funds can be appropriated to the uses of the poor institutions^ 
which particularly on great joyful occasions, namely, great 
marriages in the taverns, the permission to have music, parti- 
cularly past the stated times, processions of the apprentices, 
shooting matches, &c. &c., at shows, balls, masquerades, and so on. 
When all the aforesaid sources do not suffice to cover the 
wants of the poor institutions, it will be supplied out of the funds 
of the district, or through lo^ps, SL^i th^n only when all these 
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means cannot be put in practice, or do not suflice to cover their Bavaku. 
wants, compulsory contributions or poor-taxes are to be resorted ' ' "* 
to. The manner and amount of these are to be according to the 
calls of the villages and districts, and aie only to be levied for a 
certain time. It is to be observed, however, that these taxes are 
to be imposed with the greatest equality, and without any ex~ 
ception among all classes. 

The poor institutions and committees in such towns as have Central 
no police directors or commissaries, also in the market towns '^'"''"''■ 
and parishes, are directly under the control of the district tri- 
bunal, and under their guidance and inspection. 

The inspection of the poor institutions of the whole kingdom 
is given to the ministry for the interior, which is to receive regu- 
larly the report of the state of this branch of administration from 
the annual accounts and other proper sources, and which is to 
I fasue the necessary general orders and regulations, and is to judge 
of the proposals for the establishment, the arrangement and 
fitting up of workhouses, and others in which the poor are taken 
care of, for single districts, whole circles, or for the entire king- 
dom, which decides with the ministry of finance all proposals for 
allowing certain taxes and poor subscriptions, decides the com- 
plaints brought against the general circle and local commissaries, 
if such do not belong to the private council, and causes the elec- 
tion of certain poor directors where it may be found advisable. 

It will be observed, that these institutions bear a 
considerable resemblance to those of Wurtemberg. 
Their effects are thus summed up by Lord Erskiue : 

Upon carefully examining and considering these poor laws of 
Bavaria, I have come to the conclusion in my own mind that 
they are useful, and well adapted to the purposes for which they 
were intended, because by the establishment of the poor insti- 
tutions (as they are called), by districts over the whole kingdom 
of Bavaria, with sufficient power by law to carry their provisions 
into execution, the great and important object is attained of 
giving relief and support to the aged, helpless, and sick, and find- 
ingwork in workhouses or at tlieir own homes, at a moderate pay- 
ment, for those who cannot otherwise obtain it ; for which purpose 
a register is to be kept by the guardians of the poor of all those 
persons who are in wapl of work, and who are therefore either a 
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BAtAttA. burthen upon the parish, or are likely to become so, as also a llM 

^ '■ " ' ' * ■' of those who wish to employ workmen, in order to endeavour to 
arrange between them the terms of employment ; and that this 
object may be the more easily attained, the directors are rdquired 
to be in continual communication with the overseers of public 
works, the masters of manufactories, with individual proprietors^ 
and societies ; in order that where there are a quantity of hancto 
capable of work, they may be passed into that part of the 
country where they are most wanted; but whenever it maj 
happen that, notwithstanding all inquiries and exertions, th<^ 
necessary work cannot be obtained, in such cases materials and 
tools are to be distributed to those paupers who may be in want 
of them, to be used at their own houses ; and if in larger towns 
the number of those paupers should be very great, houses are to 
be opened and maintained at the expense of the institutions for the 
poor, in which the paupers who are out of work are to be em- 
ployed ; but the number of paupers to be so employed is always 
limited to those who have not had a reasonable offer of work 
from any other quarter. But the great cause why the number 
of the poor is kept so low in this country, arises from the pre- 
vention by law of marriages in cases in which it cannot be prov^ 
that the parties have reasonable means of subsistence ; and this 
regulation is in all places and at all times strictly adhered to. 

The effect of a constant and firm observance of this rule has, 
it is true, a considerable influence in keeping down the population 
of Bavaria, which is at present low for the extent of country, but 
it has a most salutary effect in averting extreme poverty and con- 
sequent misery, (p. 554.) 

The last of the countries subject to a system of 
compulsory relief, from which we have a return, is 
the ancient part of the 

CANTON DE BERNE. 

Bbrnr It appears from that return, that the inhabitants 

of that part of the Canton, which is subject to the 

laws which we are going to describe, consisted, in 
1831, of 321,468 persons, divided into three classes, 
heimathloses, aubaiiis, and bourgeois. 



I 
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The first class, which appears to be so small as bmb*. 
to be inconsiderable, consist of foreign refugees or 
their descendants. The second comprises all those 
who have not a right to bourgeoisie in any com- 
mune: their number amounted, in 1780, to 3482 
persons. It is said to have subsequently increased, 
but it is not probable that it has more than doubled; 
and we believe that 10,000 persons, or less than 
l-32nd part of the whole population, exceeds the 
whole number of those who are not entitled to 
bourgeoisie ; but it is to be observed that the word 
" aubain," though strictly meaning a person who 
has no settlement in the Canton, is also applied to 
persons who, though bourgeois, are not entitled to 
bourgeoisie in the commune in which they reside. 
The support of the heimathloses and of the aubains, 
properly so called, that is, of those who have no 
right whatever to bourgeoisie, falls on the govern- 
ment. 

The third class is composed of the descendants 
of those who, in the sixteenth century, were held 
entitled to the public property of each commune, 
and those who by themselves or their ancestors have 
purchased bourgeoisie in any commune. Bour- 
geoisie appears to be personal and hereditary. It 
is not gained by residence, or lost by absence ; and 
may therefore, in fact, belong to persons having 
little other connexion with the commune. 

At a period, of which the precise date is not 
stated, but which appears to belong to the seven- 
teenth century, it became the law that every one 
was entitled to support from the commune of which 
he was bourgeois nnfl 'lint th" sums necessary were 
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^■■»«- to be supplied from the public property of the 
commune ; and so far as that was insufficient, from 
landed property, to whomsoever belonging, situated 
in the commune, and from the personal property. of 
the bourgeois whether resident or not. 

To this hereditary bourgeoisie the raising and 
administration of the poor-fund was and still is 
confided ; and apparently with most unfortunate 
results. 

The following is the conclusion of the official 
answer of the government of Berne to the questions 
proposed by Mr. Morier (p. 207) : — 

What are the abuses complained of? 

Do they arise from the principle of the law, or from the cha- 
racter and social position of its administrators ? 

What remedies have been applied 1 

What have been their results ? 

The abuses in the administration arise both from the principle 
of the law, and from the character and social position of its admi- 
nistrators : from the law, because it abandons all administration 
to the communes ; from the administrators, because they neglect 
improvement, distribute relief without discrimination or real 
inquiry, and generally provide only against the exigences of the 
moment. 

The separate parishes, being, for the most part, too small to 
establish schools and workhouses, want means of coercion, and are 
in general more busied in providing relief for those actually indi* 
gent than in diminishing their number, either as regards the pre* 
sent or future generations. Besides, although the practice is not 
sanctioned by law, many parishes, in order to prevent the return 
of their bourgeois who are domiciled elsewhere, forward to them 
relief without being able to ascertain their conduct. 

The government has long felt that these abuses could not be 
remedied except by a law founded on a principle totally different 
from that of abandoning the administration to the parishes : but 
from a mistaken solicitude for the poor, it always hesitated to 
t^He fhiQ course. 
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• MW tai 6ttM the inJhieneerfAe sj/Heik t - Bbrnb. 

1. StatifUeailiff 

2. Morally f 

1. Hoi ike number'ofAe tndigeni iHtgmentedf dbmniskedior 
remamed statumary f 
% Does ike lam appear io ka»e enetmraged mpruderU mar- 

'tii^erilHciinUercouriet 
' Hm mntmn «ie implied in imr prefioiii ttatements. The ex- 

. ntbg wyeteok hmmn imprudent marriage and iUidt intercourse, — 
bitt, precisely because it encourages marriage, probably does not 
augment the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births. But 

^tte final result is, that it encourages, in an extraordinarir degree, 
tlie increase of the indigmit population. The abuses which have 
fallowed this fatal system are too numerous to be here detailed. 
It 18 easy to conceive what must have jbe'en its results on a popu- 
laee whom education, or rather the want of education, has deprived 
of an honourable feeling, and of all preference of independence to 
public charity. Idleness, carelessness, improvident marriage, and 
illkit mtercourse, have been encouraged by the prospect of making 
others support theh results. All means and opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, or skill, or regular occupation, have been 
neglected. Thence have arisen not only a constantiy increasing 
burden upon society, but obstacles to the development of the phy- 
sical and intellectual faculties, to moral improvement, and in short 
to the advancement of civilization. Experience has clearly 
proved^ that the number of pawpers increases in proportion to 
the resources created for them^ and that the bourgeois population 
is least industrious and least active y and endeavours least to he 
useful to society in those parishes which have the largest public 
property and public revenue. 

This state of things, and above all the constantly increasing 
burden in some parts of the country, and the demands urged by 
parishes on the State for protection against the claims and the in- 
solence of the really and the pretended indigent, have determined 
the government to strive to remedy the evil at its source. We 
are still ignorant of the proposed principles of the new law. The 
plan, or at least the preparatory inquiry, is now going on in the 
offices' of the Department of the Interior. It is nearly certain, 
however, that compulsory charity will be, if not entirely abolished, 
at least restricted to those poor who are incapable of work. But 
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Bbbm B. if assessment for the indigent is put an end to, the revenue of the 
properties appropriated to them will remain for their support 

The administration of the poor-laws in the Canton of Berne is 
therefore on the eve of a radical reform. 

The same views are more fully developed in a 
long and very able supplement to these answers, 
which immediately follows them, and bears the same 
official character— (pp. 220—222, and 225.) 

The administration of parochial property has not been pro- 
perly audited by any parochial authorities: frequently and for 
many years it has remained in the hands of the same family ; 
those to whom it has been intrusted have received little or no 
salary : a capricious and dishonest management were the obvious 
and almost the inevitable consequences. The mere nature of the 
transaction led to maladministration. The poor who had a 
right to bourgeoisie had a right to relief. How could their con- 
duct or their wants be ascertained, if they dwelt in other parishes, 
with whose authorities their own parish had no relation ? Was 
it not almost inevitable that relief would be demanded with inso- 
lence and spent in idleness and debauchery ? 

In some places in the mountains (such as Sievehthal and 
Grindelwald), the relief was given in kind ; but with the in- 
creased circulation of money, money-relief has become general, 
and is exclusively afforded to out-parishioners. The facility with 
which such relief is mis-applied has favoured mis-management, 
and may be said to engender pauperism. 

These fatal results have become more strongly felt as the 
number of the poor has augmented. In many places the grow^ 
ing embarrassment occasioned great and praiseworthy reme- 
dial efforts. The administration was made more regular ^ and 
inspectors and other officers appointed. Some country parishes 
erected alms-houses at an expense apparently beyond their 
means. But many of these fine institutions disappointed the 
hopes of their founders : we shall presently see why. These 
new measures and institutions were each the private affair of 
each parish; they failed because they were isolated. The 
beneficial measures of one parish were not supported by its 
neighbours* They followed their old routine^ and opposed im' 



k.f^fm/M \^ fffiifWf*^^ ^909r Aim, foi^ ineffectual, ■ 

ht^m^ »( IfNl' (^¥^ 9n^ tQ ih foimlmm* of i^ tingle 

During the lail half oentiiiy, other countries I^ve m^quired 
limiJi'fiV »^Mtv« tp |||i||t-hoq|e» fior (he foq^ iifid l^v© adopted 
|||B;inpiI|tt 0f Uw ittWRM «^ wqWfiw^ <rf Aw neighbours. 
iMlHimt^m the pue wHI^ aiNr*Qfm ( W tol bfahme nta ; their 
ffiy firira ''»» «™P^^ They were Ae jioducte of ^ philan- 
flinopf fridoii propf)fed ^tireljr to foa^f a)l huniaii inisery. 
^1^ v^ ftottded in yiiliigee, eiid piopoitioned each to the 
llflitiilg irai(t9 of lAe vi^^ Ti^eif Ti^gimseil ji^L^ 
|^f4(^l|ifim of ihe fir^ pond^tipiiof giK)d adqiii|i9t|»tiQn« namely, 
i fi i pjicati on. J^ eyeii wheyi wp ftpd ^ «pf|cioii9 building, we 
MR IMW^ BPlH^ chil^ by the aide of the p)d and infirm, 
m^ %i Kfdk njied with ftbte-bodied idlers. Even whole families 
tK^ffim4 ¥i ^ a spe mbhg e of the gppd a|i4 bfid, the sick and 
Iftil beiiifliy, ^ fuefiil and tii^ nuschiefoqs. fn suoh establish- 
ip||9 jp>fjsioii oogfat to have befsn made ^r ^ education pf the 
duAEbaii the cue of the s|ck, the support pf the aged, and the 
•Pldpyinent of the ablerbodied. Eadi class of inmates required 
1^ sepiMmte treatment. The instant this principle is neglected, 
and classification abandoned, tbe instituUon not only loses its 
|iti}|ty, hut becomes actually mischievous. But each single 
establishpoent was governed by a single authority, unfit for the 
inimagement of several dissimilar classes of inmates. ' In general, 
one uniform system was applied to them all. A further obstacle 
to the success of these establishments was the frequent change of 
their gpvemors. As they were ill-paid and often subject to dis- 
agreeable contests with the local authorities, it was difficult to 
^et good officers, and still more so to keep them. (p. 221.) 

Unfavourable as our representation of these establishments has 
been, the picture of the treatment of the poor in the other parts 
pf the canton is still more gloomy and painful. In these districts 
(superintendence being absent) all that is not left to accident is 
regulated by habit, or by a routine without apparent motives. 

In such places no regular system is to be looked for. The most 
fisual modes of afifording relief are allowances in money, or pay- 
ment of board. In some places, as in Emmenthal, the parochial 
charges are thrown on the large estates, and the proprietors are 
forced in tum» and firatuitously, to maintain the paupers who are 
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BsRNB. ' allotted to them. In many other places it has long been the 

— — " custom to send round the poor to be maintained in turn by the 

settled inhabitants (bourgeois), some of whom, though forced to 

receive paupers, are themselves in indigent, or even in distressed 

circumstances. 

Not less sad or even revolting is the practice which prevails in 
some poor and ill-judging parishes of getting rid of their poor by 
allotting them to those who will take them on the lowest terms. 
The parochial authorities offer an allowance to those who will 
receive such and such paupers. The allowance at first proposed 
is very small; but it is ready money, and public competition 
enables the parish to make it still smaller. The poor victim falls 
into the hands of a rapacious and needy family. We may con- 
ceive how deplorable his situation must always be. That it is 
sometimes supportable can be attributed only to a benevolence 
not yet entirely stifled in the hearts of our people. Cases even 
have occurred in which the proprietors, by allowing their inmates 
to work for themselves, have given them habits of industry, and 
bred up their children to be good workmen. But these exceptions 
only render the general rule more apparent. 

Relief in money produces effects equally pernicious. It is the 
result of the law which enables every family which is, or believes 
itself to be, in want, to demand a relief which cannot be refused. 
Small sums are given sometimes for payment of rent, sometimes 
to meet other wants, whether the applicant live in the parish or 
elsewhere — and without control or superintendence. What can, 
what must be the consequences ? (p. 222.) 

We cannot wonder, then, that the administration of the poor 
laws in the canton of Berne has become so irregular and so mis- 
chievous. The effects of the subdivision of the inhabitants into 
so many corporations have become more and more apparent. 
The principle of permanent and hereditary unions necessarily 
clashed with the principle of mobility and change which governs 
all our social relations. The welfare of the public necessarily 
gave way to that of the particular corporations, and the private 
interests of the corporations or parishes rendered them selfish and 
mutually hostile. Obstacles were opposed to every change of 
residence^ and consequently the industry and enterprise of the 
labouring classes were paralyzed, and the parishes felt the results 
of their otvn measures when an unemployed and dutpirited popih 
lation was thrown upon them. It was to be expected that in 
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ttnettif fCpidaUon would UnAJhr tuppmi to the nUefto which Bernb. 
tkeg had a legal righi ; it was natural that in time they would " 

get a taate Jjfr an idle and contequently viciouM existence. We 
eould Mipport our remarks by many instances of whole families 
viiidi hare subsisted like parasites from year to year, and from 
{Mwntion to generation, on the parochial funds ; whose status it 
b lo be psnpeia ; and the caies in which they have emerged from 
ttis condition an few. 

The government appears to have been struggling 
with these evils ever since the beginning of this 
centary. The first ordonnance which has been for- 
warded to US is that of the 22d December^ 1807. 

The following are its most material enactments 
(pp, 191, 192) :— 

The parishes and parochial corporations (bourgeoisies) in the 
town and in the country are required, as heretofore, to afford pro- 
tection and relief to their needy fellow-citizens. 

No one can claim parochial relief unless he is without pro- 
perty, and either physically incapable of work, or out of employ 
without his own fault. 

Parishes may continue their previous modes of regulating and 
fixing their accounts with respect to the poor. 

They may likewise relieve their poor as they think fit, by regu- 
lar money relief, by putting them out to board, by collecting them 
in a single establishment, or placing them in hospitals, or distri- 
buting among themselves the children of the indigent. But it is 
forbidden for the future that, except in cases of emergency, and 
with the sanction of the district autliorities, they should be sent 
round from house to house to be maintained. Persons arrested for 
begging, and taken to their parish, shall be sentenced by the 
parochial authorities, after having given notice to the district 
judge. The punishment may be eight days* imprisonment on 
bread and water, or fifteen days* hard labour*. 

An equally rigorous treatment is to be applied to those who^ 
being in the receipt of parochial reliefs are disobedient^ or give 

* It is not easy to say what is meant by the original ; whether labour in 
irons, <* enchainement ou bloc," is a necessary part of the punishment or not* 

G 
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JSkrnb. rise to well-founded comiplainL They may he forbidden to enter 
■*"~'""" inns^ or drinkin^hops, and punished in the above-mentioned 
manner if they disobey. 

Parishes may require their overseers to watch the conduct of 
those who, ftrom extravagance, drunkenness, debauchery, or 
other misbehaviour, are in danger of poverty, and to proceed 
legally to have them placed under restrictions. Such persons 
may be forbidden by the prefect, on the application of the parish^ 
to frequent, for a certain period, inns and drinking-shops. 

If a person who has received relief subsequently obtains any 
property, his parish may demand to be reimbursed their expendi- 
ture on his behalf, but without interest ; and though they may 
not have exercised their right during his life, they may proceed 
against his estate after his death. 

No pauper can marry without the consent of his parish^ nor 
without having reimbursed it for the relief which he has. 
received. The same law applies to widowers, who, while mar- 
ried, had received relief for themselves or their children. None 
who are relieved in consequence of sickness or infirmity should 
be allowed to marry, except in extreme cases. 

No minister, unless with the permission of the parish, ought to 
announce from the pulpit the intended marriage of one whom he 
knows to be in the receipt of relief. 

If children, in consequence of the idleness, debauchery, gam* 
bling, or voluntary desertion of their father, become chargeable to 
the parish, and it is alleged that the father if he had been in- 
dustrious and frugal could have supported them, the overseers 
may bring an action against him for the amount of the relief 
which has been afforded to his children ; and if he do not pay he 
may be suspended from the exercise of all civil rights and claims 
as a bourgeois, or be sentenced to not exceeding two years* m- 
prisonment in a house of correction. A second offence is to be 
more severely punished. 

A mother wilfully abandoning her children shall be taken back 
to her parish and there kept to work. If she refuse, or attempt 
to escape, she may, on the requisition of her parish, and subject 
to an appeal to the Council of State, be sentenced to not ex- 
ceeding three years' imprisonment in a house of correction. 

Women who have had several bastards chargeable to the 
parish may, on the requisition of their parishes) be similarly 
punished. 
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Ko tiinb n6ei?iiig, or who hxa receiTedy parocliial assistance, Bbrnb. 
dfhifir On his own account or on that of his children can, unless ■ 
ajBocially authorized so to do hy his parish, he present at parochial 
diinttinga, until he has repaid all die sums adytoced to him. 

it any person ehtiil6d to parochial relief shall be refused, or 
bftdttdently telievdd, he may complun to the I^refect, who shall 
theMl]pOn hear the allegations of the parish, and ascertain the 
octtdiUoh bf the Complainant, with the assistaiice, if he has any 
doubt as to the existence or degree of his bodily infirmities, of a 
physician. The Prefect may then order such relief as may 
appear to hiin necessary, but no part of it is to be given in 
money. 

It appeatS) however^ to haVe been unsuccessful ; 
Ibr 1& years after^ the gOTehitnent, after haTing in 
taiii offered rewards for good advice on the subject 
(p. 225)> hy an oiiddnnance dat^d the 14th April, 
IB 19, absolutely forbade the levying of rates 
higher than the average of those of the years 1813, 
1814^ and 1816. The failure of sd coarse a re- 
medy might have been predicted, and accordingly 
we find the present state of the countiry thus de- 
scribed in the official report (p. 214) : — 

It is evident that, with respect to pauperism, the preisent situa- 
tion of the Canton de Berne is in the highest degree painful. 
The evil is not temporary or partial : it arises from no external 
or accidental sources : a considerable portion of the population is 
attacked hy it, and it is spreading itself, like a moral blight, over 
the whole community. 

Some districts, or some classes, may perhaps suffer less than 
others, but the malady continues its progress and its extension : 
if it decrease in one place, it grows in another. It is iiideed 
evident that it contains within itself the elements of its own 
increase. Not merely the annual augmentation of the number 
of paupers, but their constantly increasing misconduct, their 
carelessness, and insolence, and above all, their utter immorality, 
prove the augmenting force of the evil; an evil which must 
destroy all benevolent feelings, and swallow up, without being 
satisfied, all that charit^ -^ar «4ii»)niT- 
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Bbrnk* The contagious nature of the disease carries it beyond the 
"■""^ — indigent, to invade and destroy the classes immediately above 
them. Those whose daily labour ought to have supported them, 
and those small proprietors whose properties ought to have 
enabled them to maintain their families, satisfy their engage- 
ments, and contribute to the relief of the poor, even these classes 
throw themselves among the really indigent, and add weight to 
the load which oppresses those who cannot escape the poor tax. 



Causes fa- We have now sriven a very brief outline of the 

vourable to . 

the work- institutions of those portions of the Continent 
atov°e insti- which appear, from the returns, to have adopted 
tutions. ^Y^^ English principle of acknowledging in every 
person a right to be supported by the public. It 
will be observed that in no country, except, per- 
haps, the Canton de Berne, has compulsory relief 
produced evils resembling, either in intensity or in 
extent, those which we have experienced ; and that 
in the majority of the nations which have adopted 
it, the existing system appears to work well. 

These opposite consequences from the adoption 
of the same principle, may be accounted for on se- 
veral different grounds. 
1. viiie- 1. Among some of the nations in question vil- 
lenage still exists. Now where slavery, in any of 
its forms, prevails, the right of the slave or villein 
to support is a necessary and a safe consequence. 
I is necessary, because a person who is not a free 
agent cannot provide for himself It is safe, be- 
* cause one of the principal evils of pauperism, im- 

providence, can scarcely exist among slaves, and 
the power of the master enables him to prevent 
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idttoetir' and fraud. The poor laws of Russia, causes fa- 
iket^te, if they can be called poor laws, are th^ork-*^ 
ioiJBTely parts of her system of slavery. Ibov/iMti. 

2; Among most of the other nations in question ^^'^^^' 
A6' compulsory system is in its infancy. Denmark 2- Recency 
has only lately god rid of slavery, and her poor system. 
laws date from 1798. Those of Sweden, in their 
present form, of Mecklenburg, Saxony, Wurtem- 
berg and Bavaria, all bear the appearance of re- 
cency. In Wurtemberg assessments had been long 
obsolete, until they were re-introduced during the 
fiUDdiine of 1817. The only country in which the 
compulsory system appears to have continued as 
long as it has in England, is that in which it has 
produced effects resembling those which have fol- 
lowed it with us, namely, the Canton de Berne. 

3. Another circumstance which renders com- 3. Smaii 
pulsory relief less dangerous in the countries which pew^s °^ 
we have been considering than in our own, is the ^^ndenUn 
economical situation, of their labouring population, wages. 
In England the great mass of the people are day- 
labourers^ enjoying, where they have escaped the 
oppression of poor law abuses, high wages and 
steady employment, but possessed of little visible 
property, and seldom living under their masters' 
roof. Such persons are not deterred from demand- 
ing relief by the fear of losing their property, since, 
where they have any, it is capable of concealment ; 
and they need not always even fear degradation, 
since the fact of their receiving it may often be 
concealed. There are many instances in the Poor 
Law Evidence in which the masters, and even the 
companions of paupers^ were not aware of their re- 
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Causes fa- ccivipg allowaiice. But the class of persons with- 
ihe work- out visible property, which constitutes the bulk of 
^ove insti- English societj, forms the small minority of tl^at of 
tutions. ^j^g north of Europe. The Norwegian retura states, 
(698 and 699) that at the last census in 1825, out 
of a population of 1,051,318 persons, there were 
59,464 freeholders. As by 59,464 freeholders 
must be meant 59,464 heads of families, or aboyt 
300,000 individuals, the freeholders must form 
more than a fourth of the wliole population. Mr. 
M^cgregor states (p. 300) that in Denmark (by 
which Zealand and the adjoining islands are pro- 
bg^bly meant), out of a population of 926,110, the 
number of landed proprietors and farmers is 
415,110, or nearly one-half. In Sleswick Hol- 
stein, out of a population of 604,085, it is 196,017, 
or about one-third. The proportion of proprietors 
and farmers to the whole population is not given 
in Sweden ; but the Stpckholni return estimates 
the average quantity of land annexed to a la- 
bourer's habitation at from one to five acres 
(p. 375) ; and though the Gottenburg return gives 
a lower estimate, it adds, that the peasants pos- 
sess much of the land. (p. 387.) In Wurteipberg 
we are told that piore than two-thirds of the la- 
bouring population are the proprietors of their own 
habitations, and that almost all own at least a 
garden of from three-quarters of an acre to an acre 
and a half. (p. 511.) 

All the returns concur in stating the number of 
day-labourers to be very small. 

The Norwegian report states^ that " by law ser- 
vants should never be hired for a shorter period 






iU^ a twehremmtli. Employing laboureis by the ^^^^'^^^ 
diJTs iboogb often done in and about towns, isthevoik- 
fM|i4f$qnently illegal/' (p* 685«) Few day-la- L^Te Uisti- 
bopnsra ai« to be met with. (p. 698.) The Gotten- ^''^'^'^' 
hvtgh, tbat '^ strictly speaking theie are in Sweden 
fiw Iftbnnrers on tbe same footing as ii| England." 
(p. 887.) Tbe Eu£is}an> tbat ^^ tbe labonrers are al- 
meat all slayes,^ and tbat '^ tbe avevage quantity of 
\fn^ allowed by a prpprietpr to bis slave is 15 
^aes." (p. 334.) Tbe Vtmi^h report, tbat ^' the 
4fiy?labouireTS form in Zealand and tbe adjoining 
islands less than one-fiftb^ and |n Sleswick Ifol- 
item less tban one-tbird of tbe agricultural popula- 
tii^^- (p. 3000 Tbe Wurtemberg report states 
tbe labourers to ipount fo 41,913 (meaning of 
course l^eads of fietmilies, or about 210,000 indivi- 
duab) out of a population of 1,518,147, being in 
fact less than l-7th. (p. 614.) The Bavarian, tbat 
" in the country there are very few dayrlabourers, 
as almost every person has some ground of his own, 
ai^d few are rich enpugh to hire labour/' (p. 656.) 
)t is probable therefore that the class of persons 
wbo in the iiortb of Europe and Germany wpuld 
be exposed to tbe temptation of applying for public 
relief if it were granted on the same terms as in 
England, would be a small minority iqstead of a 
large majority, and would be perhaps a seventh, 
a fifth, or at most a third instead of three-fourths, 
or even a larger proportion of the whole pommu- 

nity. 4.The8ita- 

4. But the conditions on which parochial assist- p^u^f *^® 
ance is afforded in the countries in question, form ^g**gg°f ™^^^® 
perhaps the principal difference between their sys- tiian that 

pendent 
labonxer. 
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Cauiei fti- terns and that which we have adopted. In Eng- 
thework- land, where the scale and the allowance system 
JJ^ei^^. prevail, no condition whatever can be said to be 
tutioofc imposed on the pauper. What he receives is a mere 
gratuitous addition to his income. Even where 
work is required, the hours are in general fewer, 
and the labour less severe than those of the inde- 
pendent labourer. And the workhouse, the most 
powerful of our instruments of repression, affords, 
in general, food, lodging, clothing and warmth, 
better than can be found in the cottage, and may 
be quitted at a days notice. 

But in all the countries which we have been con- 
sidering, except the Canton de Berne and perk^s 
Denmark, the great object of pauper legislation, 
that of rendering the situation of the pauper less 
agreeable than that of the independent labourer, 
has been effectually attained. 

On recurring to the statements which we have 
extracted, it will be seen that he loses all right to 
property ; that he becomes incapable of contracting 
marriage while receiving relief, and in many coun- 
tries, if he have once received relief, cannot marry 
until he has reimbursed the parish, or has procured 
security that his future family shall not become 
chargeable, or till three years have elapsed since 
he last received relief. If married, he loses control 
over his children, he cannot choose his residence or 
his occupation, and if he once becomes the inmate 
of a workhouse he incurs the risk of imprisonment Jbr 
life. When such are the terms offered by the pub- 
lic, it is easy to understand ths^t none but the really 
destitute will accept them, 
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•; £►. Hie prevalence of habits productire of pau- Causes fa^ 

J,, i«'^« a1 iiii vourable to 

pemm is repressed by subjecting the whole labour- the work- 
ing population to superintendence and restrictions, l^veinsti- 
which we should consider vexatious. As they are ^''^^^^'' 
in a great measure interwoven with the laws for the 5. Re- 
idtief of the unemployed, and have been in general poTed***™' 




, it is not necessary to repeat them. [^® l\^^^^, 
• 6« In almost all the countries which have been e. Preven- 
mentioned, endeavours are made to prevent the ex- ^;:^ 
isfence of a redundant population, by throwing ob- carnage- 
stacles in the way of improvident marriage. Mar- 
riage on the part of persons in the actual receipt of 
rdief, appears to be everywhere prohibited, and 
tb^ marriage of those who are not likely to possess 
the means of independent support, is allowed by 
very few* 

Thus we are told that in Norway no one can 
marry without " showing, to the satisfaction of the 
clergyman, that he is permanently settled in such 
a manner as to offer a fair prospect that he can 
maintain a family." (p. 697.) 

In Mecklenburg, that " marriages are delayed 
by conscription in the 22d year, and military ser- 
vice for six years ; besides, the parties must have a 
dwelling, without which a clergyman is not per- 
mitted to marry them. The men marry at from 25 
to 30, the women not much earlier, as both must 
first gain by service enough to establish them- 
selves." (p. 423.) 

In Saxony, '^ that a man may not marry before 
he is 21 years old, if liable to serve in the army." 
In Dresden^ " profepsionists, (by which word arti- 
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Causes fa- zans are probably meant,) may not marry until they 
Rework- bccome ms^ters in their trade." (p. 482.) 
Z^^i^l In Wurtemberg, « that no man is allowed to marry 
tutions. tjjj jjig 25th year, on account of his military duties, 
unless permission be especially obtained or p\ir- 
chased : at that age he must also obtain permission, 
which is granted on proving that he and his wife 
would have together sufficient to maintain a family, 
or to establish themselves; in large towns, say 
from 800 to 1000 florins, (from 661. \3s. 4d. to 
84/. 35. 4d. ;) in smaller, from 400 to 500 florins ; 
ip villages, 200 florins, (16/. 135. 4d.) They musit 
not be persons of disorderly or dissolute lives, 
drunkards, or under suspicion of crime, and they 
must not have received any assistance from their 
parish within the last three years." (p. 511.) 

And we have seen that a similar law prevs^ils 
and is strictly enforced in Bavaria. 
7. Provi- 7. Another means by which the extension of pau- 

sion for the . . i • . i . • i • i i 

education perism IS opposco m the countries which we have 

laimring described, is the care taken by the government to 

classes, provide for the education of the labouring classes. 

We are told (pp. 695 and 698) that in Norway 

, their children have free access to the parish schools, 

and that the poor pay for the education of their 

I children, and foT religious teachers, nothing qy 

nearly so. The general report from Russia states 

(p. 332) that every parish in every town has di, 

school which is open to children of all classes, 

under the direction of the clergyman ; and this is 

borne out by the consular return from Archangel. 

(p. 337.) The Gottenburg report states (p. 385) 



ik^ in ISi^eii gratuitqu3 edi]|(»t|qf i« provided for ^;^^^j^ 
^p pJi^Udreii of ibp indigent, and tlfa^ it js asserted the work- 
^1^ ibfife is not on^ pfirscfQ out qf ipOQ who f^Bxx- 'abfveinsti- 
not at least ipffd. T^e V^mh repoarts state (pp.*^*^°^ 
264, 293) that the children of all poor persons axe Provision 
educated gratuitously : that the parish is taxed for uon^^^^^' 
t)ie p^yfUftnt of the sphoolmasterj^ the rpp^irs of the 
sfibmlhouse, books, papers, pens, ink, &c.; and 
that parents are bound under a penalty to send 
il^eir children re^arly tq school until they have 
YS^i the age of 14, aud beeu confirmed. Gra- 
tpi^fyus edupaticfu is also afforded in Mecklenburg 
(p. 491) and in Prussia. Mr. Gibsone states, as 
the general law of the country, that '^ all children 
capable of going to school are obliged to attend it. 
Ttfose whosp pareuts are unable to pay the ex- 
pense, must be sent thither at the cost of the com- 
munity to which they belong (p. 460) ; the expense 
of school-money and religious instruction is about 
}s. 6d. yearly for each child, (p. 466.) In the de- 
tailed regulation for the relief of the poor in Perlin, 
(p. 455,) it is laid down that " the period of chil- 
dren being sent to school regularly commences at 
the beginning of the child's seventh year, and ter- 
minates when the child, according to the testimony 
of the minister, has acquired the knowledge neces- 
sary for his station in life, which generally occurs 
on his attaining his 14th year. If parents allow 
their children to grow up without instruction, the 
commissioners for the relief of the poor are to 
remonstrate with them, and should this be of no 
avail, the commissary of police is to interfere." In 
Saxony, " the local poor commission supports free 
schools." (p. 480.' 
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Causes fa- The care which has been bestowed on this sub- 
tbe work- jcct in Wurtemberg is remarkable. The govern- 
a^v^/insti- ^^^^ report, after stating the recent introduction 
tutions. an(j success of infant schools, adds that — 

Provision ^or older children, from the age of 6 to 14, there has long 
for Educa- existed in Wurtemberg in every, even the smallest community, 
supported chiefly at the expense of the local church estate and 
community fund, and of the parents, with the co-operation, how- 
ever, of the public treasury, a German or elementary school, 
which all children of that age, both boys and girls, must attend, 
and in which, with the exception of short holidays during the 
time of haymaking, harvest and vintage, they receive throughout 
the year every day, with the exception of Sundays and holidays, 
in winter for five and in summer for at least two hours, instruc- 
tion in religion, morality, singing, the German language, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the elements of natural philosophy, 
natural history, geography and history. In summer, in conside* 
ration of the work in the fields, the instruction is given as much 
as possible in the morning ; and at the season when the labours 
of the field are the most urgent, and in cases of great poverty, 
an exception is made in favour of those children, where it is 
required, who, on application, are excused two or three times a 
week from coming to school. With this exception, every illegal 
neglect of school is punished by a fine of two or three kreutzers, 
and if the neglect of attending is continued, from four to six 
kreutzers ; and no child, even if it has completed the 14th year, 
is suffered to leave the elementary school till it has acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of what is taught there, (p. 528.) 

As, however, many poor children endeavour notwithstanding 
to avoid attending the elementary schools, and in all cases the 
instruction in these elementary schools occupies only the smaller 
portion of the day, so that those poor children who are not pro- 
perly attended and employed by their parents have still plenty of 
time for idleness and beggary ; attempts have latterly been made 
in some places to put such children under special superinten- 
dence, as, for instance, by appointing a guardian for each poor 
child in the person of an overseer or other public officer of the 
community, or of a neighbour, who has to observe it every 
where, at home, at work, at play ; or by periodical ^ener^ sum- 
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mont to the several parents ; or by periodical visitations in the Causes fa- 
houses of poor families, especially of those who are suspected of ^^^ ^^^Jk-" 
not paying proper attention to the education of their children ; ing of the 
or by the periodical exhibition of the work done at home ; or by ^^^^g"^*^' 
the public performance of some work as a specimen ; or by gra- 
tuitously prov^ing the poor children with tools and materials ; Provision 
by the distribution of rewards among the most diligent and skil- ^?' Educa- 
ftil of the children ; and by exhorting, summoning, and punishing 
Diligent parents ; by these means to acquire the certainty that 
such children are kept to the constant attendance of the church 
and school* and to doing their tasks ; that they are sufficiently 
employed in a suitable manner; that they are not ill-treated, 
either by being overworked or by unmerited corporal chastise- 
ment ; that they are not neglected with respect to clothing and 
cleanliness ; and that they are not abandoned to idleness, beg- 
gary and other vices, &c. (p. 529.) 

Partly to retain, by practice* what they have learnt in the ele- 
mentary schools, and parly to promote the further improvement 
of the grown-up youth, a Sunday School is kept in every com- ] 
munity in Wurtemberg, in the common school-room, where every i 
youth and girl above 14 years of age, in the Protestant places to 
their 18th, and in Catholic places to their 21st year, must go every 
Sunday, or where there is only one school-room the youths and 
girls every Sunday alternately, and attend the lessons for at least an 
hour and a half, on pain of paying four kreutzers, and if the neglect 
is of long continuance, six kreutzers, for every time that they re- 
main away. It may be added, that, according to the existing laws, 
more care has lately been taken that young persons of this age, 
unless they are wanted to assist their parents in their domestic and 
field-work, particularly those who are educated at the public 
expense, and the poor girls and youths discharged from the penal 
establishments, do not remain at home with their families, or, 
out of love to a more unrestrained way of life, endeavour to 
gain a livelihood as Eigenbrodler*^ as they are called, merely by 
sewing, knitting, &c., but that they try either to engage as 
servants or learn a trade, (p. 534.) 

The Bavarian poor law enacts, that all the chil- 
dren of the poor shall, without favour and without 
regard to the usual pretexts, be kept to the practice 

* '^ Eigenbrodler^^ means one who endeavours to earn a livelihood inde- 
pendently. 
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Causes &- of the public school and religious instructions, as 
the work- also of frequenting the work and industry schools, 
a^veinstl- and of learning a trade. The school money is to be 
tutions. pg^j^ £j.^j^ ^l^g p^^j, institutions, (p. 559.) 

Provision Among all the Continental communities which 
ftr^Edttca. pggQgui^e in the poor the right to relief, the only 
one which does not appear to provide the means of 
education, and to enforce their being made use of, 
is that in which pauperism has become absolutely 
intolerable, namely, the Canton de Berne ; and 
even there any aubain (or person not entitled to 
bourgeoisie in the parish in which he resides) may 
be summarily ejected (unless possessed of landed 
property in it), if it can be proved that he does not 
either send his children to school or provide other- 
wise for their education, (p. 199.) 
Central 8. Lastly, in most of the countries which have 

tendence. been cousidcrcd, the local administration of the 
I Jaws for the relief of the poor is controlled by a 
central superintending authority. 

The only countries, the reports from which state 
that this is not the case, are Sweden, Denmark, 
and Berne ; and we have seen both that these are 
the three countries in which the poor laws are the 
worst administered, and that in all of them the mal- 
administration which the reporters deplore is mainly 
attributed by them to the absence of a central 
control. 

We now proceed to give a short outline of the 
institutions for the relief of the poor in those coun- 
tries which do not appear, from the reports in this 
Appendix, to acknowledge a legal right in the 
applicant. 
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1; HAiCBtJRGH. — ^Thc sitiiatioh of Hamburgh, aHANSBAwc 
iafgii cOiUmercial towii, with a small territory and °^^* 



fb# nianufactures^ expoises it to a considerable Hamburgh. 
infltbc of foreigh pbor ; and th(i dumber of charita- 
blie tetAblishments applears to haye fostered and 
still to elicourage jpauperism to an extent exceed- 
ing ihls average of thie hbrth of Etirbpe. It appears 
froin the Cdnsul-generars return, that besides many 
endowed schools, hospitals, and almshouses, the 
dty possesses a general institution for the poor, 
«Ut>^olrted by the interest of its own capital and by 
some voluntary contributions, latid considerable 
adv^dss from thte treasury of the State. A report 
hiBU9 b^eh furnished of the proceedings of that insti- 
tution during the year 1832. 

It appears by that report (pp. 397, 398) that in 
1832, 141,858 curpent dollars, or about 25,000/. 
sterling, was distributed in money, by way of 
weekly relief among registered or regular poor, 
amounting at an average to 2,900 individuals, or 
heads of families ; the smallest weekly relief being 
8 schillings or Id, sterling ; the largest for an indi- 
vidual, 2 dollars or 7^. sterling ; and for a family, 
3 dollars or 10^. 6d. Half of the adult paupers 
appear to have been foreigners. Besides the 
amount of money relief, considerable sums were 
expended in the distribution of soup, clothing, beds 
and bed clothing, and fuel, and in the education 
and maintenance of poor children, and in medical 
relief to the sick. Both the Consul's report and 
that of the institntion, ^Tn^nt +lie absence of a 
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Hanheatic workhouse. " Of those who are capable, but will 

1 not work," says the latter, *' a great number to be 

Hamburgh, sure will be found : the only help against this 
would perhaps be an institution, under a strict 
superintendence of the police, for compelling them 
to work ; the want of which, from the undeniably 
increasing degeneration of our lowest class of peo- 
ple, is sensibly felt from year to year." (p. 402.) 
This statement is borne out by the progressive 
increase of the registered paupers, from 2,332 in 
May 1826 to 2,969 in May 1832, and by the large 
amount of the regular out-door relief in money, 
amounting, on a population of 130,000, to very 
nearly 4^. a head. Further evidence of the extent 
of pauperism is afforded by the number of persons 
buried in 1 832 at the expense of the institution, 
which was 459, or nearly one-tenth of the average 
number of deaths. 

No means exist of forcing parents to educate 
their children; a defect deplored by the institu- 
tion, (p. 403.) 

Bremen. 2. Bremen. — The poor institutions of Bremen 
seem to resemble those of Hamburgh ; but the gene- 
ral enforcement of education, the use of a work- 
house, and perhaps other circumstances not men- 
tioned in the report, appear to have rendered their 
results more beneficial. The following answers to 
questions 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 of the Commissioners' 
questions, give a short outline of the existing 
system : — 

3. To what extent and under what regulations are there district 
houses of industry for receiving the destitute able-hodied, or any 
part of their families, and supplying them with food, clothes, &c.| 
and in which they are set to work ? — There exists but one poor* 



Iiouse in Bremen, in whicli the destitute able-bodied are received, HAiraRATtt 
to the number of 220, lodged, fed, and clothed, for which they "'*" '' 
are bound to work, for the benefit of the institution, as far as g^g,^_ 
tbey are able. 

4. To what extent and under what regulations do any reli- 
gious instilutionR give assistance to the destitute, by receiving them 
as inmates, or by giving them alma ? — Independently of three 
houses for the lodging and partly providing for poor widows, 
free of expense, there are other buildings set apart fur the recep- 
tion of poor superannuated or helpless women ; but chie6y a num- 
ber of private inalituttons for the relief of poor deserving persons 
by testamentary beqiieata. Such are tlie Rheden, the Tiedemann, 
the Nonnen, the Von Bfihren, &c., so called. 

5. To what extent and under what regulations is work pro- 
vided at their own dwellings fur those who have trades, hut do 
not procure work for themaelves? — This is done, but in a very 
limited degree, at the public ex[)ense, as those who have trades 
come under the care and superintendence of their respective 
guilds, whose duly and credit it is to prevent any of their frater- 
nity earning upon the parish, and whu can tm\y alTurd the 
means of providing them with work. Females, on application to 
the poor-house, may receive hemp and flax for spinning, and are 
remunerated accordingly. 

7. To what extent and under what regulations are fuel, cloth- 
ing, or money distributed to such persons or their families ; at 
all times of the year, or during any particular seasons ? — Those 
who are registered in the pooi-house list, and thus come under 
the superintendence and control of the pariah ofticers, receive, as 
long as they may require assistance,—}. A small monthly allow- 
ance in money. 2. Clothing for themselves and their families. 
3. If necessary, bedding. 4. In the winter, during severe frost, 
fuel. 

8. To what extent and under what regulations are they relieved 
by their children being taken into schools, and fed, clothed, and 
educated or apprenticed'? — Means are not only afforded to the 
poor for sending their children to school and for giving them 
religious instruction, but they are here compelled to do so, on 
pain of forfeiting all claim to parochial relief, or by other modes 
of punishment. That every child in the Stale, of tvhateoer 
descnd, ikaU be subjected to school discipline and tuition, is 
founded upon the iirincinlp ihai - mpin. ir effectually obviates 
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HijfuuTio thAt general poverty, among the lower classes in pajrtioular, as 
^^''*' an attention to the development of their minds, by which they 
Brtmtm ^^^ ^^ self-confidence that stimulates exertion, and that 
proper spirit of independence that keeps them above want, whilst 
by religious instruction they are impressed with a sense of the 
duties and advantages of good moral conduct through life. It 
h^ ever been the prevailing opinion in this Republic, that the 
principal duty of the State towards bettering the condition of 
its poorer classes, rests upon a due regard to this school disci- 
pline, and that it tends in its practice to prevent the frequent 
recurrence of application for relief in the same family; the 
descendants of which, without such control, would habitually 
and irrecoverably become, in their turn, dependents upon public 
charity. When such children have arrived at the age of 14 or 
1 5 years, after having been taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and any other acquirement consistent with their situation, books, 
and other materials being furnished them by the poor-house, 
gratis ; they are, after confirmation, generally put out to service, 
and thus prevented from returning to the idle habits of their 
parents. Girls are, in like manner, often provided for. They 
are taught reading, writing, knitting, and needle-work. (pp. 
410,411.) 

Lubeck. 3. LuBECK. — If th^ Statistical returns respecting 
Lubeck, which however do not appear to rest on 
enumeration, can be depended on, the proportion of 
deaths, births, and marriages to the whole population 
is less than in any other part of Europe. The deaths 
being stated to be 1 in 56 ; the births I in 53^ ; 
and the marriages 1 in 177. And, what is per- 
haps the strongest indication of the general welfare 
of a community, the deaths under the age of one 
year are stated to be only 1 in 7. The following 
answers to questions 3, 4, 5, 7, wd 8, may be 
compared with the corresponding answers from 
Bremen : 

3. To what extent and under what regulations are there district 
houses of industry for receiving, the destitute able-bodiedt or any 
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fart 6f their fcinfliftfi and lafiplybg them with food, olotbet, &c., Hatcsbatig 
Md ia which they an set to work f-— No other institution of this "^^^'^ 
Idnd flilitt here but the work and poor-houee, called the Cloister, ^^^^^ 
talo which, howerer, none are admitted but peraont totally in-> 
eipaUe of contributing to their own support, whether from 
inmheniiesa or olher incapaci t ati ng causes. 

4. To what otent and under what regulations do any religious 
InaCitiitioiia ghra assistance to the destitute» by receiving them as 
Iftf^fiM^ or by gifing them alms f—*We havo none such, but a 
ooUcetioii is made in idl our churches every Sunday for the poor ; 
diisi however, being a regular mattero^course thing, yields com- 
paratively small sums, which are privately distributed to poor per- 
sons by the churchwardens and deacons. 

6. To what extent and under what regulations is work pro- 
Tided at their own dwellings for those who have trades, but do 
piocura work for themselves f-"Or for such persons in agricul- 
tove or on public works? Every able<*bodied man is supposed 
eiqmble of providing for himself, and no such work or relief is 
affiMdod him. In winter, many poor women are supplied with a 
little work by the overseers of the workhouse, who give them flax 
to spin. The average annual quantity thus spun is about 6000 
to 6500 pounds, the pay for which, amounting to about 130/. 
annually, relieves about 300 poor women. The linen yarn thus 
spun is disposed of by lottery among the wealthier classes. No 
work is supplied at the public expense or by public institutions 
to able-bodied men, merely because they are destitute ; they must 
seek and find it themselves, and are of course accepted and em- 
ployed on public works, as far as there is a demand for them. 
Having no relief to expect elsewhere, they are of course spurred 
on to exertion, and if sober and of good character, it may be 
generally assumed that they find work, at least sufficient for their 
bare existence, since, if a man can earn but a few pence daily, it 
will suffice to support him in this country. 

7. To what extent and under what regulations are fuel, clothing, 
or money, distributed to such persons or their families; at all 
times of the year, or during any particular seasons ?— As above 
stated, no relief of this kind is afforded to able-bodied men ; their 
families, if considered destitute, may perhaps obtain the relief 
afforded by the poor-board to the poor generally, by means of 
portions of cheap food daily during the five winter months, and 
four times a week diiniiijr t>iP ^^hpr p»»f of the year. About 

H 2 
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EUmbutio 330,000 tuch portions are distributed annually, and bread J to tbe 
^^^^ value of about 60/. Fuel is distributed during the severer part of 
jj,^^ the winter, but money is rarely given, and only in extreme cases, 
never exceeding one mark, or about \Ad. sterling a week, to the 
same party. Clothing forms no part of the relief afforded. In 
Lubeck these various kinds of relief are partaken of by about 850 
persons annually. 

8. To what extent, and under what regulations, are they relieved 
by their children being taken into schools, and fed, clothed, and 
educated, or apprenticed ? — Not only are all the children of the 
poor admitted into the poor-schools for instruction gratis, but 
when relief is afforded by the poor-board, it is on the positive 
condition that they shall send their children to such schools. 
Neither food, clothing, nor any further provision is afforded them, 
in these schools, excepting in a very few extreme cases, in which 
the maintenance of very young children is undertaken by the poor- 
board. The number of children in our poor-schools averages 
about 300. (p. 415, 41().) 

The allowance in our poor and workhouse for every indi- 
vidual, is — 

Daily: — 1 ^ lb. of coarse rye bread. 

2 i^ - vegetables or porridge, such as potatoes, 
yellow peas, green peas, dried white 
beans, carrots, peeled barley, cabbage, &c., 
according to the season, and sometimes 
rice. 
1 bottle of weak beer. 
Monthly : — 1 i^ lb. of meat, and 

i lb. of butter, lard, or fat, to cook the food with, 
(p. 420.) 
Marriages among the poor are delayed by the necessity a man 
is under, ^r^^ of previously proving that he is in a regular employ, 
work, or profession, that will enable him to maintain a wife ; and 
secondly, of becoming a burgher, and equipping himself in the 
uniform of the burgher guard, which, together, may cost him 
nearly 4/. (p. 419.) 

The condition of the labouring classes living on their own 
earnings is considered by themselves to be far superior to that of 
the paupers maintained in our poor-house. The partial assistance 
afforded by the poor-board is chiefly directed towards aiding those 
who are not devoid of honest pride, and have some feelings of 
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iadipflndinoe left, who oonseqiieiitly em their own maintenance Frakx- 
«s te M they can,.and are thna aieitted m their endeavours to '^"^ 
■npport themsdvet, and keep out of the workhouse. The aid j^^^^gck. 
thqr reodve is proportioned to theur age and families, and is 
irioirfly granted to fonales ; it is gratdiilly received, and no idea 
exkta of ever thinking it a right As a role, no persons fully able 
to work can receive assistance ; they are therefore forced to seek 
oat employment, and may be genendly presumed to succeed. If 
they get but a moderate portion of woric, very trifling earnings 
place them in a situation much more eligible than that of the 
pauper maintained in the poor-house, (p. 418.) 

FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 



The institutions for the relief of the poor in Frank- Fbahk- 

• , ••^ PORT OK 

fort do not appear to require much notice. thr Majn. 

The most striking circumstance mentioned in the 
report is, that the orphans and deserted children 
brought up in the public establishments are so 
carefully and successfully educated, that on an 
average they turn out better than those merely 
kept to school and living at home. (p. 567.) Per- 
mission to marry is not granted to a person who 
cannot prove his ability to support a family. 

HOLLAND. 

As the Canton de Berne appears to be the ppr- Hollahd. 
tion of continental Europe in which the burthen of 
legal relief is most oppressive, Holland appears to 
be that in which pauperism, unaided by a legal 
claim, is the most rapidly advancing. The Ap- 
pendix contains an official communication from the 
Dutch government, and answers from His Majesty's 
Consul in Amsterdam, to the Commissioners' ques- 
tions. 

The clearest gep'^T? /ipw of tlio mode in which 
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HoLLAim. relief is administered^ is contained in the following 
extract from the Consul's report : (p. 581.) 

General The main support of the poor is derived from religious commu^ 

view ofthe nities and charitable institutions. Every denomination of 
Bystem. Christians, as well as the Jews, relieve their own members; 
and for this purpose have, for the most part, orphan and 
poor-houses, and schools connected with them, which are sup- 
ported by property belonging to them, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions at the church-doors, and collections at the houses of the 
members : the Jews being permitted occasionally to make a ge- 
neral collection throughout the city for their own purposes. These 
establishments, among the Protestants (the most numerous com- 
munity), are called Deaconries ; and they provide not only for the 
support of their indigent members, but also for their relief in sick- 
ness. The deacons, who have the immediate superintendence of 
the poor, limit the assistance given according to the exigency of 
the case, which they investigate very narrowly ; and by becoming 
particularly acquainted with the situation of the applicants, are 
enabled to detect any imposition. The pecuniary relief afforded 
Is very small, and can only be considered as in aid of the exer- 
tions of the poor to earn their own support, being limited to a 
few pence in the week ; a weekly donation of 2 florins (or 40d.) 
being looked upon as one of the largest. In winter, provisions, 
fuel, and clothing, are given in preference to money. The aged 
and infirm are admitted into the poor-houses, where, and at the 
schools, the children are educated, and afterwards put out to dif- 
ferent trades, till they are able to provide for themselves. The 
deacons act gratuitously ; and being of the most respectable class 
of citizens, elected by the churches to that office, the conscientious 
discharge of it is ensured, and in consequence, malversations 
seldom take place. The general poor (being inhabitants), in- 
cluding persons who are and are not members of religious com- 
munities (Jews excepted), are relieved at their own houses from 
the revenue of property, long since appropriated to that use, 
administered by commissioners appointed by the magistrates, and 
acting without emolument (as is the case with most similar 
offices in this country), and in aid of which public charitable col- 
lections at private houses are permitted, while any eventful defi- 
ciency is supplied from the funds of the city -, but the relief 
afforded by these means is very small, and is confined chiefly to 
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Mfd* vidi At addhioil.or ftiel ia irintir. WiHitet odior re- Hollamh. 

Minoei. kherefoie* or the aniitanoe of private charity, the 

daimaiitB could liaidly sabtist upon what ibey obtain in this ^°^'?l. 
W«y» Bjr a decie« pitssed in the year 1818, It was enacted, that ontch 
Oa dDnkde of ft male paliper is the {daoe of hn births aopeneded system. 
liyd»ldaoeiriieieheliaareiidedfoiityeaxB and paid taxes ; and 
that of ft ehild, the residence of hia iBuher* or of hia mother, if a 
iridow. That the domidle of a stranger is the jdace where he 
liaa te^ed six years ; of married women and widows, the place 
of theb hnsband^s tesidence ; of leg^tfanate minors, that of their 
IkllMits'* aftd of illegitimate, thai of their motkefai'. This decree, 
ftdngthe domicile of paupers for the purpose of tiblaining relief, 
and ft subsequent onoi by which gratuitous legal advice is allowed 
them, if they ftpply for it, implies that they have a claim to sup- 
port, whidi can be ^ferced at law; but as the funds from which 
this support must be obtained are imceftabii, the amount of the 
relief that can be given dqpends upoil their extent, and it is in fact 
left at the discretioii of the overseers, who have the faculty of 
widiholding it on the proof of bad conduct of the recipients, or 
when their childreki do not properiy att^ the school, or have 
been neglected to be vaccinated. Those not members of churches 
are, moreover, admonished to join some religious community, and 
must promise to do so the first opportunity. The decree above 
alluded to also regulates the proceedings of one town against an- 
other, and of religious and charitable institutions at Ae same 
place, in respect to paupers. There are at Amsterdam, besides, a 
Variety of private establishments !br the poor of difierent religious 
denominations, endowed by charitable persons, In which the poor 
are telieved in difierent ways, according to prescribed regulations. 
In genercUj the funds of all the public charitable insdtutums have 
greaily diminished, while the number of claimants has much in- 
creased, which causes frequent and urgent appeais to the public 
benevolence. In the country, the same system prevails, and the 
deacons or office-bearers of the churches are often called upon 
during the winter to assist in the support of indigent labourers 
with families, till the return of spring enables them to find work ; 
but there are few permanent poor there, except the old and infirm, 
who are generally boarded in poor*houses in the adjoining town, 
(p. 582.) 
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loiLAiio. It will be observed that the Consul considers the 
law which fixes the domicile of a pauper, and 
entitles him to legal advice, as implying in him a 
legal right to relief. We understand, however, 
that no such right is in practice acknowledged. 
And as a large proportion of the fund for the relief 
of the poor arises from endowments^ the law may 
fix the legal settlement of every person, that is, his 
right to participate in the endowments of a parti- 
cular parish, and allow him legal assistance in 
establishing it, without giving to him that indefinite 
claim which exists in those countries in which 
every person has a right to receive from the public 
subsistence for himself and his family. 

The ofiicial report contains the following details 
respecting the funds from which public relief is 
afforded : (pp, 573, 574, 575.) 

The principle which invariably has been acted on is, that the 
charge of relieving the poor should in the first place rest on the 
overseers of the poor of the religious sects in each parish ; but 
when the means of the administration of the poor are not suffi- 
cient, they can indiscriminately (without reference to the sect to 

m 

which such poor belong) apply to the local administration for 
relief, which, after due investigation, generally grants it, according 
to the means of the municipal administration, which is regulated 
by its direction. 

Paupers, however, who are not members of any congregation, 
or any religious sect, in the place where they live and receive re- 
lief, or where no ecclesiastical charity for the poor exists, are 
supported by the municipal administration of the place where they 
live and obtain their support ; for which purpose, in several 
cities and parishes, a separate administration for the poor is esta- 
blished responsible to the municipal administration ; whereas in 
the remaining cities and parishes such relief is granted either by 
the burgomaster, or by an overseer of the poor nominated by him. 
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Hw hoiptils, wluch in many eities ezisti aie fiir the greater 
put goremment otaWiiihnient^ wliich axe administered on ao 
count of the local magistracy, by a number of directors appointed 
theielDy in winch hospitals all inmates, mthont any distinction as 
to idipott, are taken in ; some of these hospitals are however 
separate £9inidations, which exist whoU j, or in part, on their own 



Amongst the orphan houses and charities for children and old 
peofile, there are several establishments which exist wholly or in 
part on thenr own revenues ; whereas the remainder are generally 
the property of particular church administrations of the poor^ which 
im great. cities is almost generally the case in orphan houses^or 
charities for children. 

Foundlings and abandoned children, at the charge of the place 
|n which they are abandbned, are provided for in the establish- 
mmki for children of the society for charitable purposes ; by which 
institution the beggars are also provided for in the establishments 
appropriated for that purpose, and acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, at the charge of the place where they have a claim for 
relief. 

There exist three local workhouses, one at Amsterdam, one at 
Middleburgh, and one in the commonalty Nieuwe PekelA., in the 
province of Groningen, in which paupers, generally those who 
apply of their own accord, are taken in, upon condition that 
they contribute to their support as much as possible by labour : fur- 
ther, there are in several places twenty-one charitable houses of 
industry, which procure work for paupers who arc in immediate 
want of work, either in the houses of industry, or at their own 
dwellings. 

Besides the before-mentioned institutions, there are also various 
places, unions, and societies, the intentions of which are to grant 
relief in some way or other ; namely, some for the relief of very 
indigent poor ; others for granting relief to poor lying-in-women ; 
and the commissions or societies which during the winter distri- 
bute provisions and fuel. 

For the twelve years from 1820 to 1831, the receipts of the 
administration for the established charity houses, and those of the 
hospitals, taken on an average for each year, amount together ; 
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1. The revenues of properties and acknowledged rights . 

2. Proceeds of collections • • . . . 

3. Subsidies granted by 

a. The parishes • . • 1,779,719 67 
6. The provinces of the State . 38,642 78 



Making • . Guilders 

By which all the disbursements of hese institutions are 
covered. 

And if to the above-mentioned sum are added, for the 
same period of twelve years, the following, viz. : 

1. For the local workhonses* and charitable houses of 
industry : 

a. Revenues of properties • • • . 

b. Collections ...... 

c. Subsidies of the parishes • • . • 

2. For the new erected bej^gars' workhouses : 

a. Daily wages paid by the parish for the beggars 

placed therein • • • . . 

b. Provincial subsidies . • • • 

3. For the society for charitable purposes : 

a. Contribulions and voluntary donations by in- 

dividuals •••••• 

b. Monies for stipulated contracts • • , 

Consequently, the whole sum is • Guilders 



Oaildeii. 
2,461,883 26 
1,320,551 48 



1,818,362 45 



5,600,797 19 



7,458 50 

7,971 63 

99,083 87 



41,090 40 
871 49 



48,893 55 
208,651 69 



6,014,818 32 



It appears from this statement that rather more 
than 6,000,000 guilders (equal, at 20d. the guilder, 
to 500,000/. sterling) has, on an average of the last 
12 years, been annually expended on the relief of the 
poor, being an expense per head, on an average po- 
pulation of 2,292,350, of about As. Aid. — an expen- 
diture small compared with our own, but very large 
when compared with the average expenditure of 
Europe. 

The official report does not state the progressive 
increase of the annual expenditure ; but it contains 
a table of the progressive increase of the number 
of persons receiving relief, from which we extract 
the particulars of the 10 years ending with 1831, 
(p. 580.) 
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Holland. It appears ffom this table that the number of per- 
sons relieved has steadily increased from 202^015, 
the number in 1822, to 279,730, the number in 
1831 ; and that the proportion of paupers to inde- 
pendent members of society has also increased from 
QtWt per cent., the proportion in 1822, or rather 
more than one-eleventh, to llAftflr per cent., or 
rather more than one-ninth, the proportion in 1831 : 
a proportion exceeding even that of England. 

And it is to be observed that the greater part of 
this great positive and relative increase of pauper- 
ism has taken place during a period of profound 
peace, internal and external ; only one of these 
years being subsequent to the Belgian revolution. 
It is probable that if the years 1832 and 1833 had 
been given, the comparison with the earlier period 
would have been still more unfavourable. 

We have omitted in the statement of the expen- 
diture for the relief of the poor a sum of 200,000 
guilders, or about 16,666/. sterling, annually em- 
ployed on the gratuitous instruction of poor children : 
the number thus instructed in 1831 was 73,609. It 
does not appear, however, that any persons are com- 
pelled to attend to the education of their children, 
except by its being made (as is the general rule on 
the Continent of Europe) one of the conditions on 
which relief is granted : and the Consul states that 
the labourers in general think it beneath them to 
let their children go to school for nothing ; and that 
some, when unable to pay, prefer keeping them at 
home. 

It is remarkable that neither the official nor the 
consular report dwells on that portion of the Dutch 
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poor ioBtitatioiis which has excited the greatest Holland. 
attention in Europe, namely, the Poor Colonies. """"""* 

The folloinng statements are extracted from the Poor 
nanmtiTe of Count Arrivabenet who visited them in ^'^''^ 
1889 : (pp. 610, 611, 612, 613, 614.) . 

Ihe deMrdu of 1816 and 1817, and ibe consequent distress, oc- 
eukmed tbe establishment, in the northern provinces of the Low 
Coiiatiiea,of a Philanthropic Society {SodSti debienfaisance)^ to 
whoae fimds each subscriber was to pay one halfpenny a week. 
The subscribers soon amounted to 80,000. One of its projects was 
tbe foundation of poor colonies among the heaths, with which this 
country abounds. The Colonies were to be divided into Colonies 
for the Repression of Mendicity, Colonies for Indigent Persons 
and Veterans, Free Colonies, Colonies for Inspectors of Agricul- 
tural Woriu, Colonies for Orphans and Foundlings, and Colonies 
for Agricultural Instruction. 

In the first year of its forma^n the Sodety established the 
Free Colony, called Frederiks-Oord, on the heaths between the 
piovmces of Drenthe, Friesland, and Over-Yssel. It consisted of 
52 small farms, part of which had been previously cultivated by 
the Society, of a store-house, of several workshops, a school, &c. 
It was peopled with families, indigent, but not dependent altoge- 
ther on alms. The expense of its foundation amounted to 68,000 
flor. (5666/. ]3j. 4d), and was defrayed out of the annual 
subscriptions and donations of the members of the Societe de 
bienfadtance ; and in order to give employment to the colonists 
during the dead season of the year, the Society engaged to pur- 
chase from them 26,000 ells of linen. 

In 1819, the Society proposed to the directors of the Orphan 
Institutions throughout the kingdom, to take charge, at a fixed 
annual payment, of any number of orphans of the age of six years, 
leaving to those institutions the right of superintending their treat- 
ment. To meet this expense, the society borrowed 280,000 flor. 
(23,333/. 6s. 10(2.). The orphans were for a time placed in se- 
parate dwellings, six orphans with two elderly persons, to act as 
their parents, in each. But afterwards almost all were collected 
into large buildings. In the same year the members of the so- 
ciety had increased to 22,500, and their subscriptions to 82,500 
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Holland, flor. or 6S75/., and the societv was enabled to establish two other 

"■"jT free colonies, and to place in them 150 families. 

Colonies. In 1820, the society borrowed 100,000 flor. more, or 
8333Z. 6s. 8d., which, with donations to the amount of 78,000 flor. 
or 6500/., enabled it during that year to settle 150 more families. 
In 1821, the society by means of loans and subscriptiont had 
collected a sum of 421,000 flor. or 35,083/. 6^. Sd., of which 
300,000 flor., or 25,000/. was borrowed, and 121,000 flor., or 
10,983/. 6s. Sd. subscribed^ and was possessed of seven free colo- 
nies, consisting of 500 small farms, with the public buildings to 
which we have alluded. 

In 1822 the society founded the first colony for the repression 
of mendicity ; and engaged with the Government to receive and 
settle on its colonies 4000 orphans, 2500 indigent persons, and 
1500 mendicants, the Government engaging to pay for each 
orphan 45 florins, or 3/. 15^. a year, for 16 years, but nothing for 
the others. As yet the society has fulfilled only a part of its 
engagements. It has, however, established every kind of colony 
which we have enumerated. 

Frederiks' In August, 1829, we visited all the colonies of the society. 
Oord. Those of Frederiks-Oord are spread over a space of two leagues. 
The small farms, containing each about 9 English acres, extend 
along the sides of roads, bordered with trees, and of canals^ 
which intersect the colonies in different directions. Each house 
is composed of one great room, round the walls of which are 
placed the large drawer-like beds, in which, according to the cus- 
tom of the Dutch peasantry, the family sleep. A cow-house, a 
barn, and every building necessary for an agricultural family, is 
annexed to the farm. Near the house is the garden ; beyond it 
the land to be cultivated. 

Upon his admission into the colony, each colonist makes a 
declaration, by which he binds himself to obey its rules, as respects 
subordination to its officers, moral and religious conduct on the 
part of himself and his family, modes of workings wearing the colo- 
nial uniform, &c. 

When a family of 8 persons (the number usually adopted by 
the society) has been settled in a farm, the society opens an 
account with them, in which they are debited in the sum of 1700 
florins, or 141/. 13^. 4c{., which is considered as having been 
advanced for their use under the following heads :-— 
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Bmhua-flMmey of 9 met of land 
IaIkw imvioiiBly eipended on it 
Two cows and some sheep ^ 

Ihokntt • * . . . 

bflidontal espoBBei . - - • 
Voniliiie and dothing * , . 

BoMifad fimd for fixtraordiiuury occniona 



flor. 
100 or 
400 „ 
1«0 „ 
MO „ 
50 ,. 
250 ^ 
950 



£ 

8 

as 
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6 8 

6 8 



9« 



Poor 

GOLOlfl 

12 10 Frtdtrik*- 

41 13 4 ^^ 

4 3 4 

20 16 8 

20 16 8 



1700 141 13 4 

Themni advanoed for famitim and dothbg it stopped out of 
Aq wagff of the ookni^ ; andassoonaathefiimi has been com- 
pMely bionght under oultifation, the head of the fiunily is 
awmaUy debited 60 florin^ or 52., as the interest of the remainder 
of the o^pital, and the rent of the fiumk 

Poring three years at the least, the colonists cuhiYate the land 
in eommon, and receive wages, but are allowed to make use of no 
part of the produce of the farm ; though that of the garden and 
Ae eows is their own. The farm produce (and it appeared to us 
to be very trifling), consisting principally of rye, potatoes, and 
buek-wheat, is taken to the storehouses of the society to be pre- 
served for subsequent distribution, either as prepared food or 
otherwise, among the colonists, in payment or on account of their 
wages. 

As long as a family cannot provide its own subsistence, it re- 
ceives food daily from the society ; but when it can provide for 
itself (as it can when it earns 4 fior., or 6«. 8€^. a week), it is 
allowed to prepare its /ood at home. 

The society distributes medals of copper, of silver, and of gold. 
The first are the rewards of those who distinguish themselves by 
regular labour and good conduct, and confer the right to leave 
the colony on Sundays and holydays without asking permission. 
The second are bestowed on those whose industry supplies their 
whole subsistence ; they confer the right to leave the colony with- 
out permission, not only on Sundays and holydays, but on every 
day of the week, at the hours not devoted to labour. The golden 
medals are distributed to those who have already obtained silver 
ones, when their farms produce the annual value of 250 flor. 
(20/. 16*. 8(/.), and upon obtaining them the colonist is no longer 
subjected to the strict colonial regimen, though some restrictions 
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HoLLAiiD. Still distinguish him from an ordinary fanner. The medals which 
""■"""" have been obtained by good conduct may be lost or suspended, 
CoLONnit. ^*^^ *^®*' privileges, by misbehaviour. They are solemnly dis- 
F^derikt' tributed, and withdrawn every fifteen days. 
^^^^^ After a residence of three years in the colony, the colonists are 
distributed into three classes : — Ist, That of industrious men who 
have received the silver medal : they may continue to cultrrate 
their farms in common, as before, or, after having discharged their 
original debt to the society, may manage them on their own ac- 
count, at a rent payable to the society. 2nd. That of colonists 
who have received the copper medal: they may manage their 
own farms, and dispose of a part of the produce ; the other part 
must be sent to the magazines of the society, to be applied in 
payment of the rent of the farm, in discharge of the original ad- 
vances, and in creating a common fund. A portion of it, however, is 
returned to them in bread. But if in any year a colonist does not 
raise a given quantity of potatoes, or if he requires from the society 
extraordinary assistance, he is forced to restore his medal, and to 
return to the third class. 3. This last class, which is composed of 
those who have obtained no medal, must, in addition to what is 
required from the others, render to the magazines of the society a 
greater amount of produce, and have therefore less for their own 
use. 

A certain extent of ground is cultivated in common by the 
colonists, each head of a family being required to work on it three 
days in the year, at wages paid in a colonial paper money. The 
produce of this common land is employed in supplying the de- 
ficiencies of the harvests of the separate farms, and meeting the 
expenses of the school, the hospital, and the general Admini- 
stration. The colonists are also allowed in summer to pasture 
their cattle in the common pastures of the colony. There are 
several shops for the sale, at prices fixed by the Administration, 
of whatever the colonists are likely to want, except spirituous 
liquors, the use of which is prohibited. 

Whatever may have been the length of time during which the 
colonist has resided in the colony he can never become the pro- 
prietor of his farm. He may, however, acquire the ownership of 
his furniture, and sell it or remove it when he quits the colony. 

No colonist is allowed to marry unless he be a widower, or the 
son of a widower, and in possession of a farm. When his 
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children have attained 16 or 18 years of age, ihey choose a trade Hollawd. 
(etat) with the consent of their parents and the colonial autho- ~ 

ritiea, and may follow it either in the colony or elsewhere. Coi^"n. 

To every 25 farms there is a superintendent, who visits them Fredaikt- 
daily, and directs and distributes among the colonists the labours 
of the day; and to every ] 00 farms a sub^irector, who gives 
instructions to the superintendent, keeps the registers, and 
manages ihe manufactures. 

In selecting the occupiers of each subdivision of 25 tarms, 
care is taken that persons of different trades shall he included. 
The superintendence to which a family is subjected diminishes 
day by day with its good conduct, and ceases almost entirely as 
■oon as the colonist has repaid the value of the advances which 
have been made to him. Those who are idle or disorderly are 
taken before a council of superintendence, of which some colonists 
are members, and may be sent on to a council of discipline, which 
has the power to transfer them to Ommetschans, a colony for the 
repression of mendicity; of which we shall speak hereafter. 
They are detained there for a fixed period, in a place set apart for 
them, and kept to more than usually hard labour. The indus- 
trious and well-diaposed colonists are appointed superintendents of 
the works in the colonies for the repression of mendicity, and in 
those for the reception of orphans and indigent persons. 

Most of the inhabitants of Frederiks-Oord are Protestants ; 
there are, however, several Catholic and two Jewish families. 

In the morning of the 3d day we went to Wateren, which is fVaitm. 
two leagues ftom Frederiks-Oord. Wateren is the colony of 
Agricultural Instruction, to which are sent the orphans who most 
distinguish themselves in their colonies. They amount to 60, 
and acquire agricultural knowledge from a master, and from the 
practice of working at a farm of 42 bonniers (nearly 103 acres) 
in arable, nursery grounds, and pasture. They are instructed by 
the same master in the Bible, the history of Holland, land sur- 
veying, natural* history, botany, mathematics, chemistry, and 
gymnastica. They are better dressed than the others, and wear a 
hat with a riband, on which is written the name of the privileged 
colony to which they belong. Their destination is to become 
superintendents in the free colonies. The society derives from 
this cotooy an annual profit of about 900 flor. or 75/. 

On the same day, alter a journey of three leagues, we arrived P 
at Veenhuisen, which conl»in« n-o" cnlom W tHs -epression of 
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HoLi.AifD. mendicity, two for orphans, one for indigent penons and veterana, 

• and one for inspectors of agricultural works. They are intersected 

Q^^^ hy high ways, bordered by trees and by canals communicating 

VeenktMau with Amsterdam. Two great square buildings, at the distance of 

a half mile from each other, contain, in the part which looks into 

the interior quadrangle, the one mendicants, the other orphans^ 

and each contains, in the rooms on the exterior, indigent persons 

and veterans. Another similar edifice, at two miles distance, 

contains all these three classes of individuals. In the midst of the 

three edifices are situated two churches, one Catholic, the other 

Protestant ; twenty-four houses forming a colony of inspectors of 

agricultural works, and an equal number of houses inhabited by 

the officers of the colonies. 

The children and grown*up persons have been placed thus near 
one another for convenience, with respect both to their agricul> 
tural and manufacturing employments. 

The interior of each of the three great edifices is divided into two 
sides, one for the males, the other for the females, separated by the 
kitchen. On the ground-floor are large rooms, containing each 
forty or fifty individuals. The upper floors are mere lofts, and 
used as store-rooms. 

The persons placed in the colonies for the repression of men- 
dicity receive a new and uniform dress, and for some time are 
maintained without reference to the value of their work. Tlieir 
out-doors employment consists of agricultural labor, brick-making, 
or turf-cutting : in-doors they work as artizans, generally by piece 
work. The society fixes the amount of their wages. 

The lands of these colonies are divided into farms of thirty-two 
bonniers, or about eighty acres each, half arable, half pasture. To 
each of these farms are attached forty or fifty colonists, who work 
under the orders of a superintendent, who himself follows the instruc- 
tions of a sub-director. The annual expenditure on each of these 
farms is fixed at 1680 flor., or 140/. 

The accounts between the society and the colonists are. kept in 
the military form. Each colonist carries a book, in which is 
entered the work which he has performed each day, the supplies 
and paper money which he has received, and his share of the 
general expenditure. If his earnings exceed what has been laid 
out on him, which is said to be commonly the case, a third of the 
excess is given to him in paper money, another third is placed in 
a savings' bank, to be given him on his leaving the oolimyi and 
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ik^Htm'iBhg dad M ntained by tliB ioejety to meet contingent Holland. 



Hnwopetnih foond tiio eokmiee, mrards tD tnoh u bring co^i,,, 
toefc ffihniif ■ wfco hovo ettonipted to eeeepe, and a unifonn dress F€emkm9tn. 
Mm Ao iMiMeai^OfBd to prafent dtsoftion, Tho colonists are 
Msiwd te 9 fsoni vnksa they havo pfmooslj sared 12^ iQior. 
ilk 10dL)» wbkh eotitlei tbem to ittunediate discharge. 

Offham are admitled in the oipluai coloniea at the age of six. 
Ikjr l««fk> either ianioon or in Uie fiddst Hir a part ctf the day, 
oiaAar pait is emidoyed in elementary instruction, drawing, 
and singfag* They leaTC the colonies at the age of 18, generally 
far the sea or land service. 

Ihe colonies for indigent persons and veterans serve as prepa- 
IKhify residences for those whoare to be placed in the free colonies. 
flipae ^opists dwell with thdr families in the outer apartments 
of the great buildings, the interior quadrangles of which are in- 
kabitad by the mendicants and orphans. lake the mendicants, 
4u/f ut oonsidered day labourers, and paid according to their 
vesK* 

In ev^ry colony the supplies and wages vary according to the 
diflerence of age, strength, or sex. The men are divided into 
5 classes, the women into 7. The first class of men is supposed 
to earn 1 flor. 70 cents, or 2^ . lOd. per week ; the second, 1 flor. 
8& cents, or 2^. 3d. ; the third, 1 flor. 6 cents, or Is. lid,; the 
fourth, composed of children from 8 to 16 years, 1 flor. 1 cent, or 
Is. 8 j^. ; the fifth, composed of children under that age, 67^ 
cents, or ls» lid. The first class of females is supposed to earn 
per week 1 flor. 51 cents, or 2; . 6\d. ; the second, 1 flor. 26 cents, 
or 2i. Id. ; the third, 98 cents, or Is. l^d, ; the fourth and fifth, 
eomposed of children, 95 cents, or Is. Id.^ and 75 cents, or 
\9. 8dL respectively; the sixth and seventh, composed also of 
children, but still younger, 63 cents, or Is. 0^., and 55 cents, 
or lid., respectively. 

On the morning of the fourth day we went to Ommerschans, Ommer- 
which is seven leagues from Veenhuisen. tchant. 

At Ommerschans there is a colony for the repression of mendi- 
city, and one for indigent persons and veterans. The first is 
composed of men and children ; and has a separate division for 
the free colonists who have been sent thither as a punishment. 
The buUding can contain 1000 persons, and resembles in several 
respects those in V»«nl»"w« ^▼'^ej*^ ^thnt ^ts **»oj\t, and the iron- 

I 2 
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HoLLAim. bars to its windows give it more the appearance of a prison ; 
" and that it has a story above the ground floor. Nor does it differ 



Coilotfin. ^ ^ i^ interior arrangement, or the employment or treatment of 
Ohmmt- its inmates. In the middle of the quadrangle there are shops for 
'^^^"*'' locksmiths, joiners, and other trades ; and for the manufacture of 
thread and linen. On the outside stands the church, which serves 
for both Catholic and Protestant worship, and as a school ; the 
house of the sub-director, the hospital, and other public edifices; 
and 20 houses scattered about the lands, form a colony of in- 
spectors of agricultural works. Nearly 150 persons are annually 
discharged from this colony for the repression of mendicity. 

On recurring to the official statement of the total 
number of persons relieved during the ten years 
ending 1831, it will be seen that in 183 J the po- 
pulation of the poor colonies consisted of 7853, 
being an increase of 402 from the time of Count 
Arrivabene's visit, arising solely from an increased 
number placed in the repressive or most severe of 
the penal colonies ; and that this population was 
thus distributed: 2297 in the colony assigned to 
orphans and abandoned children ; 456 in the pre- 
paratory colony ; 2694 in the colonies called free ; 
and 2406 in the repressive or mendicity colonies. 

The nature of these institutions appears to have 
been imperfectly understood in England. They 
are in fact large agricultural workhouses ; and su- 
perior to the previous workhouses only so far as 
they may be less expensive, or, without being op- 
pressive^ objects of greater aversion. 

It is scarcely possible that they can be less ex- 
pensive. 

The employing persons taken indiscriminately 
from other occupations and trades, almost all of 
them the victims of idleness and misconduct, and 
little urged by the stimulus of individual interest 
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in farming the worst land in the country, (land so Holland. 

worthless that the fee-simple of it is worth only 

24s. an acre,) at an expense for outfit, exclusively Colomib. 
of the value of the land, of more than 130/. per 
family, and under the management of a joint-stock 
company of more than 20,000 members, cannot but 
be a ruinous speculation. 

Nor does the institution appear to have re- 
pressed pauperism by the disagreeableness of the 
terms on which it offers relief: we have seen, on 
the contrary, that it has not prevented its steady 
increase. It will be shown subsequently that a 
similar establishment has signally failed in Bel- 
gium, and we cannot anticipate a different result iu 
Holland. 



M. Lebau, the Belgian Minister of Justice, has BsLonj* 
furnished a detailed report on the poor laws of f^4». 

Belgium, together with a considerable number of 

printed documents. Of the latter, we have printed 
only the regulations of the schools for the poor in 
Louvain, and of the out-door relief in Toumay; 
the laws of August, 1833, respecting the Depots de 
Mendicite ; and some statistical papers respecting 
the relief afforded in different manners in 1833, and 
in some of the preceding years. The others were 
too voluminous for this publication ; and though we 
have consulted them (particularly the Code Ad- 
ministratif des Etablissemens de Bienfaisance, 
M. Quetelet's statistical works on the Netherlands 
and Belgium, and M. Ducpetiaux's on Indigence,) 
with great advantage, we have been forced to omit 
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BMhBsnm them. Baron de Hochepied Larpent and Mr. FatMsKe, 
FiLufoa. His Majesty's Consuls in Antwerp and Ostend^ have 

given valuable replies to the Commissioners^ qu68« 

tions ; and Count Arrivabene a detailed aocount of 
the state of Gaesbeck, a village a few miles from 
Brussels. And we have inserted three reports as 
to the state of the Belgian poor colonies ; one from 
Count Arrivabene^ who visited them in 1829, and 
one from M. Ducpfetiaux, and another from CaptaiA 
Brandreth, both dated in 1832. 

The union and subsequent separation of Belgium 
and France, and afterwards of Belgium and Hoi* 
land, occasion the Belgian laws on this as on every 
other subject to be divisible into three heads : 

First, those which she received when incorpo- 
rated with France; secondly, those which were 
made during the union with Holland ; and thirdly, 
those which have been passed since the revolution 
of 1830. 

By far the largest portion of the Belgian poor 
laws is derived from the first of these sources. 
French The government of the Directory, by three laws 

passed in the autumn of 1796, established the 

Hospices system under which the principal portion of the 
reauxde relief afforded by the public is now regulated in 
most of the countries which constituted the French 
empire. 

By the first of these, that of the 16 Vendemiaire^ 
An V, (7th October, 1796), the property belonging 
to the hospices (or almshouses) was restored to 
them, and their management was entrusted to a 
commission appointed by the municipal authorities. 
By the second, that of the 23 Brumaire, An v« 
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(13di Vlotimher, 1796), it teas enacted, that all the bsloium 
reveniiea of the different] hospices in one commune frTncs. 
shdold be eniiployed as one fund for their common 



ittpporL PoobLaws. 

And bf the third, that of the 7 Frimaire, An v. 
(26th Novetdbef, 1796), that in ereiy cominune 
therd l^honld be appointed one or moi'e bureaux de 
bieiifiujtance, each btiteau cotasistitig of Ave mem- 
bets, to administer out-door relief; and that the 
funds at the disposition of the bureau de bienfai- 
Sailcci ibdtld Consist of one-tenth of the receipts 
from all publie exhibitions within its district, and 
6^ #hateter toluntarj contribtltions it could obtain. 
Bjr the (rame law all able-bodied beggars were re- 
qalred» under pain of three months' imprisonment, 
io rettitn to their place of birth, or of domicile, if 
thejr had subsequently adqdired a domicile. 

By the law of the 3 Frimaire, An vii. (23d No- 
vember, 1798), the additional sums necessary to 
provide for the hospices, and the secours k domicile 
(or out-door relief), of each commune, are directed 
to be raised by the local authorities in the same 
manner as the Sums necessary for the other local 
expenses. 

By that of the 4 Ventose, An ix. (23d February, 
1801), all rents belonging to the State, of which 
the payment had been interrupted, and all national 
property usurped by individuals, were declared the 
property of the nearest hospitals. By that of the 
5 Prairial, An xi., the commissaires des hospices 
and bureaux de bienfaisance were authorized to 
make public collections in churches, and to esta- 
blish poor-boTPf! ir inWic plar^s ; and by a train 
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^^d^ of subsequent legislation they were enabled to 
Frakci. acquire property by testamentary dispositions. 
P^^g It is to be observed that under these laws the 
^PoorLawm. members of the commissions des hospices, and of 
the bureaux de bienfaisance, are frequently, but not 
necessarily, the same persons. The maire (or prin- 
cipal civil officer) of each commune is a necessary 
member of every charitable board. The other mem- 
bers go out by lot, one every year, but are re- 
eligible. 

By the law of the 16 Messidor, An vii., the in- 
mates of the hospices were to be set to work, and 
two-thirds of the produce of their work was to 
belong to the hospice, the other third to be given 
to them either periodically or when they quitted 
the hospice. We mention this enactment, because 
it has afforded a precedent for many similar regu- 
lations. 

And partly for the purpose of increasing the 
funds for charitable purposes, and partly with a 
view to reduce the rate of interest in the mode of 
borrowing usually adopted by the poor, by two 
arretes of the 16 Pluviose and 24 Messidor, An xii. 
(6th February and 13th July, 1804), all pawn- 
broking by individuals was prohibited, and public 
establishments for that purpose, under the name of 
Monts-de-Piete, were directed to be established and 
conducted for the benefit of the poor. 
Foundlings The French legislation respecting foundlings and 
Mrted chu. dcscrtcd children is of a very different kind, and 
^^ appears to us to be the portion of their poor laws 
deserving least approbation. 
A law of the 27 Frimaire, An v. (17 Dec, 1796), 
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' ttiacted, that all recently-born deserted children 
should be received gratuitously in all the hospices 
of the Republic, at the expense of the State so far " 
as those hospices had not a sufficient revenue spe- ii 
cially destined to that purpose ; and an arrete of, 
the Directory, of the 30 Ventose, An v., (20lh 
March, 1791), founded on the previous law, directed 
that as soon as possible after children had been re- 
ceived in any hospice they should be sent out to be 

I nursed, and brought up iu the country until the age 

I of 12 ; and then either left to those who had brought 
them up, if they chose to take charge of them, or 
apprenticed to farmers, artists, or manufacturers, 
or, if the children wished it, to the sea service. 

The law on this subject received nearly its 
present lorm from an Imperial decree of the 19th 
Jan., 18U. 

By that decree, the children for whom the public 
became responsible were divided into three classes : 
1. Enfans trouves ; 2. Enfans abandonnes ; 3. Or- 
phelins pauvres. The first class comprises children 
of unknown parents, found exposed, or placed in 
foundling hospitals. The second, children whose 
parents are known, but have abandoned them, and 
cannot be forced to support them. The third, 
children without father or mother, or means of 
subsistence. For the first class a hospice was 
directed to be appointed in every arrondissement, 
with a tour (or revolving slide) for their reception, 
without the detection of the person bringing them. 
All the three classes of children were to be put out 
to nurse until six years old, and then placed with 

. landholders fcultivatPura'i ^r artisans until 12, sub- 
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®^JJ2^ ject to any mode in which the Ministre de la Marine 

Fbakob. might dispose of them. If not wanted by him, 

Yq^jo^ they were at 12 to be apprenticed for periods not 

Uttflit and exceeding their attaining: the age of 25. 

ChUdren. The annual sum of four millions (160,000/.) in 

the whole was to be contributed by the State towards 

these expenses. The remainder to be supplied by 

the hospices out of their own revenues or out of 

those of the communes. 

Relatives claiming a foundling were to repay all 
that it had cost, as far as they had the means. 

The last clause of this decree directs that those 
who make a custom of taking infants to hospitab 
shall be punished according to law. tt is not easy 
to reconcile this clause with the rest of the deeree. 
If taking an infant to a foundling hospital were an 
oiTence, it seems strange that the law shotild itdelf 
prescribe a contrivance (a toiir), the object of which 
is to prevent the detection of the person committing 
the offence. In fact^ however^ no such punish- 
ment " according to law" seems to exist. If a nurse 
or other person entrusted with a child take it, in 
breach of duty, to a foundling hospital, the offence 
is punishable by the code penal; but no pntii^h- 
ment is denounced against a parent for doing to, 
however often the act may be repeated. Nor does 
the " making a custom of taking children to a hos- 
pital" appear as an offence in the detailed '^ Compte 
general de Tadministration de la justice criminelle 
en France." 
Mendicity The followiug is an outline of the French regu- 
^ancy, l^tions, as far as they affected Belgium, for the re- 
pression of mendicity and vagrancy. A decree of 
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Ke Convention, 27 Vend^miaire, An ii. (15th Oct., Bkloich 
1793), fixed the settlement, or domicile de secours, fiuhob. 
of every person, 1st, in the place of his birth; 2dly, - 



which he should have married, or for one year in 
any in which he should have been registered as an 
inhabitant, or for two years in any in which he 
should have been hired by one or more masters. 
Every person found begging' was to be sent to his 
place of domicile; if he could not prove any domi- 
cile he was to be imprisoned for a year iu the 
raaison de repression of the department, and at the 
end of his imprisonment, if his domicile were not 
then ascertained, to be transported to the colonies 
for not less than eight years. A person found again 
begging after having been removed to his domicile, 
was also to be imprisoned for a year: on a repeti- 
tion of the offence the punishment was to be 
doubled. In the maison de repression he was to 
be set to work, and receive monthly one-sixth of 
the produce of his labour, and at the end of his 
imprisonment another sixth, the remaining two- 
thirds belonging to the establishment. On the 
third offence he also was to be transported. A 
transport was to work in the colonies for the benefit 
of the nation, at one-sixth of the average wages of 
the colony : one-half of that sixth to be paid to him 
weekly, and the other half on the expiration of his 
sentence. No person was to be transported except 
between the ages of 18 and 60. Those under 18 
were to be detained until they arrived at that age, 
and then transported ; those above GO, to be impri- 
soned for life. 
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BsLoiuM The local authorities were authorized to employ 

Framos. their able-bodied poor on public works, at three- 

fourths of the average wages of the canton. Every 

and Va- person convicted of having given to a beggar any 

*^"^' species of relief whatever was to forfeit the value 

of two days' wages ; to be doubled on the repetition 

of the offence. 

The provisions of this law were, as might have 
been anticipated, far too severe for execution. After 
having remained, though inoperative, on the statute 
book for nearly 15 years, it was replaced by the 
Imperial decree of the 5th July, 1808. 

By that decree a depot de mendicity was directed 
to be established in each department, at the ex- 
pense partly of the nation and partly of the depart- 
ment. Within 15 days after its establishment, the 
Prefect of the department was to give public notice 
of its being opened, and all persons without means 
of subsistence were bound to proceed to it, and all 
persons found begging were to be arrested and 
taken to it. 

By a subsequent arrete of the 27th October, 
1808, it was ordered that all beggars should on 
their arrest be placed in the first instance in the 
maison d'arret of the district ; and transferred from 
thence, if guilty of vagrancy, to the maison de de- 
tention, or prison ; if not vagrants, to the depot de 
mendicite. In the depot they were to be clothed 
in the house dress, confined to regular and very 
early hours, the sexes separated, subject to severe 
punishments (rising to six months' solitary impri- 
sonment (cachot) on bread and water) for disobe- 
dience or other misconduct, or attempts to escape, 
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leprived of all intercourse, except by open letters Ba^mu 
■with their relations or friends, and kept to work at fhinck. 
wages to be regulated by the Prefect, two-thirds of ~'~^ 
which were to belong to the establishment, and the und Va- 
remaining third was to be paid to them on their ^^""^^^ 
quitting the depot. 

The conditions on which a person might obtain 
his release from a depot de mendicite are not 
stated. 

The provisions of the code penal appear to leave 
that question to the discretion of the Executive. 

Section 274 of that code enacts that every per- 
son found begging in a place containing a public 
establishment for the prevention of mendicity, shall 
be imprisoned for from three to six months, and 
then removed to the depot de mendicite. Under 
section 275, if there be no such establishment in 
the place where he is found begging, his imprison- 
ment is to last only from one to three months; if, 
however, he has begged out of the canton in which 
he is domiciled, it is to last from six months to two 
years. 

After having suifered his punishment, he is to 
remain (apparently in the depot de mendicite) at 
I the disposition of Government. 

I BELGIUM. 

Such was the state of the law respecting purely Bbmuom, 
charitable, and what may be called penal, relief at 
the time of the establishment of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands. We have stated these provisions 
at some length, because they form, with little mate- 
rial alteration, the ''xi=tin^ law on the subject in 
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Bbloium. France. No change of any importance appears to 
have been made by the late Government of the 
Netherlands, or by the present Belgian Govem- 
menty with respect to the hospices or the bureaux 
de bienfaisance ; but with respect to foundlings, 
an arrete of the 2nd June, 1825, declared that the 
expense of their maintenance ought to be supplied 
by the hospices, and so far as these were unable to 
meet it, from the local revenues of the commune or 
the province in which they had been abandoned— 
a provision which has been the subject of much 
complaint, as imposing a heavy and peculiar bur- 
then on the few towns which possess foundling 
Montg-d« hospitals. And with respect to monts-de-piete, an 
^*^' arrete of the 31st October, 1826, directed the local 
authorities of towns and communes to prepare 
regulations for the management of their respective 
monts-de-piete, their support, and the employment 
of the profits, subject to certain general rules; 
among which are, — 

1 . That the administration shall be gratuitous. 

2. That the interest shall not exceed 5/. per cent, 
per annum, and that no farther charge shall be 
made on any pretext whatever. 

3. That they shall be open every day. 

4. That the pledges may be redeemed at any 
time before their actual sale. 

5. That they shall not be sold until the expira- 
tion of 14 months from the time of the loan. 

Mendicity. The following are the most material alterations 
made in the laws respecting mendicity. By a law 
of the 28th November, 1818, the period of resi- 
dence necessary for acquiring a settlement, or 
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domicile de secours, was extended to four years : Bkuhdii. 
and by a law of the 12th October, 1819, the ex- ~"~ 

■' , /. 1 1 Mtndicity. 

pense of supporting" a person connned in a depot 
de mendicite was thrown on the commune in which 
he had his domicile de secours. 

In 1823 the Belgian Societe de Bienfaisance 
was established, on the model of that which ex- 
isted in Holland, and contracted with the Govern- 
■ loent to receive in its colonies de repression 1000 
paupers, at the annual sum of 35 florins (2/. i8a. 
4d.) per head. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, all the regulations which required a beggar 
to be removed to a depot de mendicity were varied 
by the introduction of the words " or to a mendi- 
city colony ;" and by an arrete of the 12th October, 
1825, the governors of the different provinces were 
directed to give notice that ail persons in want of 
employment and subsistence would obtain them in 
the depots de mendicite, or the mendicity colonies, 
and had only to apply to the local authorities in 
order to be directed to the one or the other ; and 
that consequently no begging at any period of the 
year, or under any pretext whatever, could in future 
be tolerated. Persons arrested for begging were 
allowed on their own request, if their begging were 
not accompanied by aggravating circumstances, to 
be conducted to one or the other of these establish- 
ments without sutFering the previous imprisonment 
inflicted by the penal code. 

By another arrfite of the same date, the local 
authorities were directed to prepare new codes for 
the regulation of the diff'erent depots de mendicite, 
based on principles of which the following are the 
most material : 
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Bbioium. 1. That the depots should be confined to the 
_- . . ' reception of those who, from age or infinnity, 
should be unfit for agricultural labour. 

2. That all above the age of six, and under that 
of 70, and capable of working, should be kept to 
work, at average wages ; that each person should be 
charged per day 1 7 cents (about 3|(f .) for his main- 
tenance, being its average cost, and retain the 
remainder of his earnings; and be allowed no- 
thing beyond strict necessaries (mere bread is spe- 
cified for food), if his earnings were under that sum. 

That a portion of each person's surplus earnings 
should be reserved and paid over to him on leaving 
the house, and the other portion paid to him from 
time to time in a local paper money. 

3. That cantines should be established in the 
house, to enable the inmates to spend their surplus 
earnings. 

4. That those who had voluntarily offered them- 
selves for reception should be at liberty to quit the 
house, after having repaid the expenses of their 
maintenance there. 

5. That those arrested and sent thither as b^- 
gars should not be set free until, 1st., they had 
repaid all expenses ; and 2ndly, had fitted themr 
selves to earn an independent livelihood, or been 
demanded by their commune or relatives, and secu- 
rity given for their future conduct. 

6. That in each house there should be an eccle- 
siastic to perform divine service, and give moral 
and religious instruction, frequently in private, and 
twice a week in public ; and that, where the in- 
mates should consist of Protestants and Catholics^ 
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fSkere shpnld be 'both a Catholic and a Protestant Belgiw. 
ecclesiastic 

7. That in each house there should be a daily 
wkoorfbr the young, and a school for the adult, 
4q[)6ki -for four hours on Sundays/ and for an hour 
two evenings of the week. The attendance on these 
schools to be compulsory. 

' '8. That so far as the confined paupers did not 
earn their own subsistence, each commune should 
pay for the support of those having in it their do- 
micile de secours, at the above-mentioned rate of 
I7'cents. (3^d.) per day, but be allowed a discount 
of 2 cents, per day (reducing the daily payment 
to 3d.) on prompt payment. 

A decree of the 9th April, 1831, by the Regent, 
abolished that discount, the sum of Sd. a day hav- 
ing been found insu£Gicient, except in the depot of 
Bruges, in which the decree states that it covers 
every expense. 

The existing Government has passed two very 
important laws, dated the 13th & 29th of August, 
1833. 

The first of these enacts, that until the laws on 
mendicity shall have been revised, the daily charge 
for the subsistence of each detenu in the depot de 
mendicite, instead of being fixed at 17 cents., shall 
be determined annually by the Government. The 
commune bound to repay the expense is to be 
assisted, if incapable of meeting it, by the province, 
the King deciding if the matter is disputed. If 
payment is not made, a personal remedy is given 
against the receiver of the commune. 

By the second, a conseil d'inspection des depots 
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Bblgium. de mendicite is to be elected in each province. 
-^ Each conseil is to propose a scheme, — 

1 . For dividing the inmates of the depots into 
three classes, comprising, 1st, the infirm ; 2d, the 
able-bodied who have voluntarily entered them; 
3d, those sentenced to them as beggars or vagrants. 

2. For obviating the abuses which might follow 
from the power given to the indigent of voluntarily 
entering the depots. 

And as a general rule, a pauper who requests 
admission without any authority from his commune, 
may be received ; but in that case his commune is 
to be immediately informed of what has occurred. 
If it offers to support him at home, he is to be sent 
back to it : if it refuses, he is to remain in the 
depot at the expense of the commune: and the 
communes are to be informed that it depends on 
themselves to diminsh the expense of supporting 
their poor in the depots, by the judicious distribu* 
tion of out-door relief, by the organization of commit- 
tees for the purpose of watching over the indigent, and 
inquiring into the causes of their distress ; by the 
erection of asylums for lunatics, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind and the incurable ; and by the establish- 
ment of houses of employment (d'ateliers libres de 
travail) in winter, and infant schools. For all 
which purposes they are recommended to assess 
themselves. M. Lebeau says in his report, " En- 
fin chez, nous nul ne pent exiger de secours en 
vertu d'un droit."* (p. 594.) But it must be ad- 
mitted that these provisions, if not constituting a 
right in the pauper to relief, give at least a right 
to the managers of the depots to force the parishes 

* '< With us no one has a right to relief." 



to relieve, either at home or in the depot, any pau- BKLonni. 
per who presents himself: and M. Lebeau himself ~~~7~ 

rill Menduaty. 

felt the danger to which the parishes are exposed. 
In his circular of the 13th September, 1833, ad- 
dressed to the provinces in which depots are esta- 
blished, he urges the importance of adopting regu- 
lations respecting the reception and dismission of 
the poor voluntarily presenting themselves, which 
may preserve parishes from " the indefinite bur- 
then which would follow the too easy admission of 
applicants." " These establishments," he adds, 
" must not be considered by the poor as places of 
gratuitous entertainment, (des hotelleries gratuites.) 
One of the best methods of preventing this will be, 
the strict execution of the law which prescribes 
work to all those who are not physically incapable 
of it ; and for those who are Incapable, the ordinary 
hospices and hospitals are the proper receptacles. 
It is true that in some deptos work has been dis- 
continued, because the results did not repay the 
expenditure ; but this consideration ought not to 
prevail over the moral advantages which follow its 
exaction. Labour is the essential condition which 
must be imposed on the pauper; and if it require 
the sacrifice of some expenditure, that sacrifice must 
be made." 

In a subsequent circular, dated the 4th July, 
1834, and addressed to the governors of the diffe- 
rent provinces, M. Lebeau states, that one of the 
causes assigned for the prevalence of mendicity, is 
the facility with which persons obtain release from 
the depots, " I invite you, M. le Gouvemeur," 
says the Minister, " when a pauper requests his 
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BRLoiuif. release, to consider his previous history, to ascer- 
r7~7" tain whether he has the means of subsistence, or 

Mendiciiy. 

the local authorities have engaged to provide for 
him ; and to treat with great suspicion the solicita- 
tions of parishes, as they are always interested in 
obtaining the release of the paupers for whose main- 
tenance they pay." 

With respect to the general working of these 
institutions we have not much information. It ap- 
pears from the report of M. Lebeau that there are 
in Belgium six depots de mendicite ; one at Hoog- 
straeten for the province of Antwerp, at pambre for 
Brabant, at Bruges for the two Flanders, at Mons 
for Hainault, at Namur for Namur and Luxem- 
bourg, and at Reckheim for Limbourg and Liege ; 
that the hospices for the old and impotent, and the 
hospitals for the sick, are very numerous, and that 
nearly every commune possesses its bureau de bien- 
faisance for the distribution of out-door relief. In 
1832 the annual income of the different bureaux de 
bienfaisance was estimated at 5,308,114 francs 
(equal to about 212,325/. sterling), and that of 
the hospices at 4,145,876 francs (equal to about 
165,835/. sterling), altogether about 378,160/. 
But the report contains no data from which the 
whole expenditure in public relief, or the whole 
number of persons relieved, or the general progress 
or diminution of pauperism, can be collected. 

An important paper, however, is contained in the 
supplement to M. Lebeau s report, stating the 
number of foundlings, deserted children and or- 
phans, in the nine provinces constituting the king- 
dom of Belgium, in the years 1832 and 1833; of 
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whicli Wd gabjoin a copy, having added to it the i 
population of tke different prorinces, as given in ~ 
the official statement of 1830. 

YEAR 1832. 
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BwLQitu. It appears from this statement that in the pro- 
Pound- vinces of Antwerp, Brabant, and Hainault, con- 
^8»- taining a population of 1,514,072 persons, and pos- 
sessing each two public receptacles for foundlings, 
the number of foundlings in 1833 was 5,404, or 1 in 
278 : that in Flandre Orientale and Namur, con- 
taining a population of 946,663, and possessing 
each a single public receptacle, the number of 
foundlings was 1367, or 1 in 699; and that in 
Flandre Occidentale, Liege, Limbourg and Luxem- 
bourg, containing a population of 1,601,469, but 
having no such establishment, the number of found- 
lings was 98, or less than 1 in 16,000. Nor does 
this difference arise from an increased number of 
deserted children in those provinces in which 
foundling hospitals do not exist : on the contrary, 
the numbers in the second column, comprising both 
orphans and deserted childrenjin th^'four provinces 
in which no foundling hospitals exist, amount to 
910, out of a population of 1,601,469, being 1 in 
1649, whereas those in Antwerp, Brabant and 
Hainault amount to 1356, out of a population of 
1,514,077, or 1 in 116 ; and when it is recollected 
that the proportion of orphans can scarcely differ 
in the different provinces, and that in the second 
column they are mixed with the deserted children, 
the superiority of the four former provinces over 
the three latter will be found to be really much 
greater than it appears. 

Nor does the difference arise from the prevalence 
of infanticide. 

It appears from the statistique des tribunaux de 
laBelgique, that in the years 1826, 1827, 1828, 



\ 1829, there were in the provinces of Antwerp, Bbloiqm. 
Brabant, Flandre Orientale, Hainault, and Namur, Yonai- — 
containing 2,450,740 inhabitants, and possessing ^b«- 
foundling establishments, 13 convictions for infan- 
ticide ; and in Flandre Occidentals, Liege, Lim- 
bourg, and Luxembourg, containing 1,601,469 in- 
habitants, and no such establishments, only nine 
convictions, being a proportion slightly Inferior. So 
far, therefore, from foundling hospitals having had 
a tendency to prevent desertion of children, or in- 
fanticide, it appears that their tendency is decidedly 
to promote the former, without preventing in any 
degree the latter. The real infanticides, strange as 
it may sound, are the founders and supporters of 
foundling hospitals. The average mortality in 
Europe of children during the first year does not 
exceed one in five, or 20 per cent. In England 
and Holland it is less : in Belgium it is 22 AV per 
cent. But in the foundling hospitals of Belgium 
(and their mortality is below the average of such 
establishments), it is 46 per cent.* 

In the foundling hospital in Brussels it is now 66 
per cent., having been from 1812 to 1817, 79 per 
cent. 

Nor is the fate of those who escape from these 
receptacles much preferable to that of those who 
perish there. M. Ducpetiaux, the inspector of 
prisons, states that, small as is their number relative 
to the rest of the population, they form a consider- 
able proportion of the inmates of gaols and prisons, 
and a still larger proportion of the prostitutes-t 

• Quotelet, Rccherches but la Population, &c., p. 38. ^^ 

^L ' f Dhi Moiiiecati""s, ».■ '-'' '"i ""'Ip-Er'ap' Trijuviiip. 13. ^H 
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Beusiuv. Such having been the legislation, and such being 
Y^i^ its results, an attempt towards its improvement was 
^'°6»- made by a law, dated the 30th July, 1834. That 
laws enacts, that from the 1st of January^ 1835, the 
maintenance of foundlings and of deserted children 
whose place of settlement is not known, shall be 
supplied one half by the communes in which they 
shall have been exposed or deserted, with the as- 
sistance of their bureaux de bienfaisance, and the 
other half by the province of which those communes 
form a part, and that an annual grant shall be made 
by the State in aid of this expenditure ; and that the 
expense of maintaining deserted children whose 
place of settlement is known, shall be supported by 
the hospices and bureaux de bienfaisance of their 
place of settlement, with the assistance of the 
commune. 

The object of this law is stated in a circular from 
the Minister of Justice, dated the 23d January, 
1834. 

He directs, in the first place, the local authorities 
to provide for the subsistence of the foundlings 
with whom they may be charged, without reference 
to the proposed annual grant, since neither the 
amount of that grant, nor the mode of its distribu- 
tion, is laid down by the law ; and urges them to 
prevent the increase of their own burthens by 
endeavouring to prevent the abandonment of chil- 
dren born within their jurisdictions, and the ex- 
posure within their jurisdictions of children bom 
elsewhere ; and for that purpose to procure the 
punishment by law of those convicted of having 
exposed infants, or made a custom of taking them 
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to hMpitalff. He admits, however^ that the heces- BsLoiuiff. 
saiy ihyestigations are matters of great delicacy ; i:^;;;^;; — 
and he might have added that the punishment by ^^' 
law to which he refers does not exist, unless punish- 
ment by law means the arbitrary interference of the 
police, so much tolerated in continental Europe. 

** These," he adds, " are the wishes of the Go- 
.yemment and of the Chambers ; and this declara- 
tion will enable you to understand the motives of 
the silent repeal of the law; directing the establish- 
ment of tours for the reception of foundlings. The 
Legislature could not at the same time prescribe 
measures intended to diminish the exposure of 
children, and an institution by which it is favoured 
and facilitated* It did not venture to pronounce the 
suppression of the existing tours; but the silence 
of the law on this subject is the expression of its 
earnest desire that this institution should be discon- 
tinued ; the mode of discontinuing it is left to the 
local authorities. The Government will require 
from you an annual report on these subjects, before 
it decides on the distribution of the annual grant ; 
and the favour shown to each district may depend 
on its endeavours to comply with these instruc- 
tions." 

This circular is a curious instance of an attempt to 
undermine an institution which the Government and 
the Legislature disapprove, but which they do not 
venture directly to grapple with. All that the Legis- 
lature ventures directly to do is to express its earnest 
desire (desir formal), by the silence of the law. The 
Government however goes further, and holds out 
hints, though it does not venture to hint very clearly. 
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Bhaiuic that the fewer the foundlings in any district, the 
larger wUl be the share of that district in the go- 
vernment grant. Under the influence of these 
double motives we may expect the tours soon to be 
closed. 

We have also inserted (p. 607) a paper respect- 
ing the operation of the monts-de-piete, of which 
the following is the result : — 



Monts-de- 



Average of Nine Years, 

ham 1822 to 1830 

inclusive. 


1831. 


1832. 


Pledges. 


Amount. 


Pledges. 


Amount. 


Pledges. 


Amount 


1,271,122 


Francs. 
3,778,286 

or 
£151,131 


1,185,834 


Francs. 
3,268,104 

£130,124 


1,129,373 


Francs. 
3,939,219 

or 
£157.548 



The number of pledges redeemed is stated only 
for 1832, in which year 1,124,1 15 pledges, on which 
3,162,399 francs, or 126,495/. steriing, had been 
lent, were redeemed. It is to be observed that the 
pledges are for small sums, amounting, on an 
average, to about three francs, or less than half-a- 
crown per pledge ; and that the amount of the re- 
demption in 1832 nearly corresponds with the 
amount lent in 1831. On the whole, considering 
the low rate of interest exacted by the Belgian 
monts-de-piete, as compared with that taken by our 
pawnbrokers, the small aggregate amount of de* 
posits, being about 150,000/. for four millions of 
people, is a strong indication of the generally provi* 
dent habits of the labouring population. 

As further illustrations of the general working of 
the Belgian system, we extract the following parti- 
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enlats from the reports from Antwerp and Ostend. bbloidm. 
(pp, 627, 628, 629, 630, 634, 636, 637, and 639.) 

ANTWERP. 

Indigent tnivellen, fiaragneri, or dep^ng, who pass through Antwerp. 
Antwerp, are received there at an establishment called St Julien's f ^^^^^^°' 
Hospital, where they are lodged and boarded for three nights at 
tli^ expense of the establishment, which provides their wants for 



Hie foondalioD oC this hospital, which yearly receives about 
1000 individuals, dates from the beginning of the 14th century. 
It subsists by itself under the direction of a private charitable ad- 
ministration, by means of some fixed revenues, and also by the 
liberal donatiops of jAilanthropic persons. 

The same poor travellers, when Belgians, receive at Antwerp 
an indemnity of 15 centimes, or l}d. sterling, per league per 
head for travelling expenses to the first town in the neighbourhood, 
where this relief is continued to tbefvu These travelling expenses 
are at the charge of the town, and paid out of the municipal funds, 
in virtue of a Royal Act of the 10th May, 1815. 

Destitute Abie-bodied, 

Necessitous individuals of the labouring and indigent class, who 
do not attempt to go a begging, and who, for want of work, are 
without means of providing for the necessaries of life, and also 
the members of their families, are provided for at their own 
dwellings, by the care of the bureau de bienfaisance, by the means 
or revenues of this establishment, and the subsidies which the 
town grants it yearly out of the municipal funds, in order to supply 
what may be necessary to continue its service. The amount of 
this grant varies annually, according to the real wants of the esta- 
blishment, by reason of the circumstances that either augment or 
reduce its expenses. 

The succours distributed by this establishment consist in money, 
bread, potatoes, fuel, and clothing, &c. 

Besides, there exists at Antwerp, under the direction of the 
same bureau de bienfaisance^ a workhouse, where carpets of cow- 
hair and other articles are made. This workhouse is established 
especially to procure work ^'^ *b'» indigent b^*^ working class who 
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Bbloicm. are without employ. The population of this ettahlishment varieft 

according to the different seasons and other circumstances. It is 

Antwerp, jj^^g^ frequented during the winter, when the navigation is inter* 
rupted, and the stagnation of several branches of industry causes 
the number of indigent to augment. Those who come to work in 
this establishment remain there the whole day, and receive theii 
meals, besides a'salary in cash, proportioned to the work they are 
employed at. 

If, through the effects of a hard winter, the wants of the labour- 
ing and indigent class are excessive, there are formed at Antwerp 
private societies for relief, which, by means of donations, collec- 
tions, and voluntary subscriptions, efficaciously assist the unfor- 
tunate by distributions of money, food, fuel, &c. 

The dep^t of mendicity in the province of Antwerp is situated at 
Hoogstraeten, in an ancient manor bought for that purpose by the 
former department administration. It is a spacious establishment 
of agriculture, possessing a great numjber'of acres of arable, pasture, 
and wood land, and a still greater number of heath (bruy^re). 

Those individuals who are destitute, and who desire to be 
admitted [into this establishment, are received as free men ; the 
vagrants are brought there by force. Both are employed there at 
sundry works of agriculture, of manufacture, or in the household 
establishment, according to their physical strength. The impotent 
and aged alone are kept without working in a separate place. 

For several years the expense for the maintenance of individuals 
of the dep6t at Hoogstraeten has not amounted to more than 32 
centimes per individual, (or 3d. sterling.) 

On the 1st January, 1834, the number of persons entertained 
at the provincial dep6t, on account of the city of Antwerp, was 
153. The population of this establishment generally amounts to 
250 or 300 individuals, all belonging to the province. 

The children of the working class or indigent are received, 
without any distinction, in the public schools established gratis. 
Those children abandoned to the public charity, or of whom the 
parents are entirely unable to bring them up, and who request to 
be relieved of them from inability to maintain them, are sent to an 
hospital established for that purpose, or else placed in the country 
under the direction of the civil hospital, or the bureau de biea-* 
faisance. 
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Impoieni through Age. 

Tlere are at Antwerp 26 private hospitals, founded and esta- Belqium. 

blished for many centuries by charitable persons in favour of a 

stat^ number of aged persons, of both sexes, and of decent and Antwerp. 
respectable families; but in preference for the members of the 
founders' funily, and which persons, without being entirely desti* 
tute, have, notwithstanding, no sufficient means to provide for 
their subsistence. Those persons inhabit a small house in the 
hosptal, where they keep their own household separately, and 
subsist by what they can earn personally by any hand-work, and 
by the weekly succour which they receive .from the revenue of the 
firandation* These men and women reside in separate hospitals. 

DctttitiUe persons, of both sexes, who are impotent through age, 
but have not claims to be admitted into the before* mentioned pri- 
vate hospital, are maintained by the administrations of the poor, the 
sick, incurable, and impotents, in the civil hosjntal, and the others 
in the country, where diey are boarded with the fanners at the 
expenses of the public establishment of charity ; that is to say, of 
ibe administration of the civil hospitals and bureau de beinfaisance. 
Besides, there is at Antwerp a special establishment as a refuge 
to the impotent through age, of decent and respectable families, 
who are without means of procuring a livelihood. 

Sick. 

In Belgium every town has its civil hospital for the maintenance 
of destitute sick. That of Antwerp is open to all the unfortunate, 
witliout distinction, whenever their social position does not afford 
them the means of being attended by a physician at their dwellings, 
who are deemed proper objects for admission. 

Are also admitted, in a private room in this hospital (upon 
payment of a small daily retribution), all individuals who, although 
not entirely destitute, prefer to be treated in the hospital rather 
than at their own houses ; such as men and female servants, who 
are commonly sent there by the persons who have them in their 
employ. 

Indigent persons, born at Antwerp, are treated at the hospital 
at the expense of the establishment. Those who are not of the 
town, but are of the country, are treated there at the expense of 
the commune where they have their domicile de secours. 

These expenses are fixed at the rate of 62 cents., or 1 franc 31 
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BiLonTx. centimes (1^. Oid. sterling) per diem, whatever may be the sidc- 

■ ness. The expenses, for the treatment of those who have no 

Jniwerp, domicile de secours, are repaid by government out of the treasurj 
funds. The town provides for the insufficiency of the private 
revenue of this establishment, in the same manner lis it does ton 
the bureau de bienfaisance^ by means of*' subsidies in aid," paid 
out of the municipal funds. This amount of *' subsidies " varies 
annually according to the wants of the administration of the 
hospital. 

Persons of the indigent and necessitous class, whose sickness 
or complaint is not severe enough to require their entering the 
hospital, receive medical and surgical relief at their own homes. 
To that effect, there are several physicians and surgeons appointed 
and attached to the bureau de bienfaisance, who give their assist- 
ance to the sick who require it, every one in the district or section 
for which he is appointed. These physicians and surgeons, who 
receive a fixed salary from the administration of the poor, also 
receive at their domicile, at fixed hours of the day, indigent 
persons who want to consult them on the state of their healA ; 
and it is on a ticket delivered by them^ that such sick persons are 
received at the hospital. The bureau de bienfaisance has a special 
pharmacy, situated in the centre of the town, where medicine k 
given gratis to the indigent, on a prescription signed by a physiciail 
of the poor establishment. 

The indigent persons relieved by the bureau de bienfaisance 
receive only the strict necessaries of life to feed and support their 
families, and no more, so that they have nothing to satisfy their 
private wants or fancies, nor can they procure themselves any 
luxuries or other comforts ; and they always lead a life, that, 
although protected against the most pressing wants, is notwith- 
standing a very miserable one. It is thus the interest of those 
individuals that are able to work (and this they perfectly compre- 
hend) to seek to maintain themselves. It is only those persons 
who are totally depraved, and who give themselves entirely up to 
drunkenness and every other e^ess, who feel assured that, after 
having wasted and spent the little they possess, and abandoned 
the work that maintained them, there always remains to them the 
resource of the distributions made by the administration of the 
poor. 

In Antwerp, the situation of a workman, whatever may be thcf 
class he belongs to, and who maintains himself solely by his work. 
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fa lif«Qliiflitupmfimdile«nd better Aan that rf Bxloiuk, 

subifato by relief or pablio cheriljr. The exutence of those who 

letide in the depAto of mendicity, exceptbg only the loss of their ^"^^^^ 
libeityt is even in many respects preferable to the sitaation of the 
latter» who are maintained by general charity. 

OSTSNO. 

DertUute Able-bodied. 

The only legal mode of lodging the destitute able-bodied is to CMend. 
send them to the depAt of mendicity, where they are treated as 11^^28. ^°' 
paupers. There existed formerly agricultural colonies on the 
same principles as those in Holland, to which the parishes could 
send their able-bodied, destitute, and their ftmilies ; it was found in 
yain to attempt making cultivators or proprietors of them. 

Itie destitute able-bodied, but quite indigent, of the two Flanders, 
and the Yagrants who have been tried as such, compose altogether 
a pqiulation of about 800 persons (the destitute able-bodied of 
Ghent excepted.) For each of these 800 poor, his parish pays a 
contribution of 82 centimes (3d,) per day (men and women 
equally.) The depAt for both the Flanders established at Bruges, 
by the mildness of its administration, has gradually overcome the 
dread which it inspired at its origin. The directors have banished 
all rigour, not even enforcing work on the destitute ; but as they 
are paid according to their industry, that inducement to work is 
found sufficient. This establishment is remarkably prosperous, 
baring already saved fr. 80,000 (3200/.), all expenses paid. It is 
not found necessary to have any armed force in the neighbour- 
hood to keep this large number of destitute in order, this being 
attained by gentleness and good usage. On any of the poor 
leaving the establishment, improved in their moral conduct, they 
receive a part of their own earnings, which enables them to seek 
some employment. 

Besides this dep^t, there is at Ghent a workhouse where em- 
ployment is given to the destitute, but without their being main- 
tained. The number of labourers in this establishment, which was 
erected by voluntary subscription, has been as many as 1900 in 
time of great distress. 

Every church lias its masters of the table of the poor, or dis- 
tributors of assistance. Such funds proceed from collections made 
in the church, voluntary alms, and assignments from the *' bureau 
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BcLoiuif. de bienfaisance." Weekly distributions of bread or fuel, soine- 
—""—"■"- times money or clothing, are made ; but this assistance is generally 
Otimd, discontinued in the summer months, on account, of the abundance 
of work during that season. In the towns the relief consists 
principally in money (about 32 cenlmies per man and per day, or 
3d. sterling.) In the country the rule is not to give money, but 
assistance in kind. 

Generally their children may be educated gratuitously ; but they 
take little advantage of it, as they prefer employing them in 
gathering up firewood, &c. ; and, generally, there is felt a want of 
coercive measures to force the parents to send their children to 
school, and to allow them to be put out as apprentices. 

Impotent through Age. 

There are almshouses throughout the kingdom, where the 
impotent through age are maintained and taken care of. These 
institutions are so far profitable to the parishes, as that it would 
cost them more money to assist these persons separately. Some 
have been endowed by deeds of gift, others are supported by the 
inhabitants of the towns. The number of them is increasing in 
the country, and most towns are well provided in that respect. 

The assistance afforded to those relieved at home is in clothing, 
bread, fuel twice a week, and 75 centimes in money (7d) every 
Sunday. 

There exists between the self-supporting labourers and the per- 
sons subsisting exclusively on alms or public charity, a very 
numerous intermediate class, consisting of those who live partly 
on relief and partly on labour, so that the two extremities only of 
the scale can be compared. An able-bodied but not labouring 
man receives only about the half what the last of those who do 
labour and are not assisted would earn ; the legal relief being 32 
centimes (3d.), and the lowest day's work more than 64 cen- 
times (6d.) As to liberty, nobody is forced to work, not even at 
the depot of mendicity ; they are only not allowed to go out at 
will. Food is almost equally distributed, and many destitute poor 
prefer the depot to free labour, when they are not sure of being 
employed every day ; but in no other instance. 

The grievances which result from this system arise from the 
neglect, the ignorance or the corruption of the local authorities, 
and although numerous, they are not very striking. 

2dly. Grievances arise from the want of proper conditions with 
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wliich lirndt or booses are bequeathed to the boreanx de bienfai- ^^°J^^ 
num. Wherever a revenue is bequeathed it is shared equally by 
the poor, even when they may be beyond need ; for instance, a 
beg^ will receive 1 fir. 50 c (It. 2d.) per day for her mainte- 
nance, which would not have cost more than the fifth part of that 
sum if paid by the depAt of mendicity. To obviate this abuse, 
and to increase, the power of useful charity, the revenue of the 
buraau de bien&isance of each parish should be added to the sum 
prindpal of the province when the revenue of the bureau exceeds 
the wants of its locality. Sdly. Grievances arise from the liberty 
of parents to neglect then: children, and allowing them to beg 
alms for thmr own benefit This last appears to be the root of the 
evil, and the great cause of the augmentation of pauperism in 
these towns. 

Gaesbeck. (page 1.) 
But the most interesting portion of the Belgian c?afi6«?*. 
details is Count Arrivabene's account of Gaesbeck, 
a small village about nine miles from Brussels, con- 
taining about 857 acres, inhabited by 364 persons, 
forming 60 families, or separate menages, consti- 
tuted of 13 comparatively large farmers, occupying 
each from 30 to 150 acres, 18 small proprietors or 
small farmers, 21 day-labourers, and 8 artizans. The 
commune possesses a property producing an annual 
revenue of 556 francs, or nearly 23/. sterling, ma- 
naged by its bureau de bienfaisance, of which the 
cur6 is the acting member. It expended in the year 
1832, on the relief of the poor, (including the salary 
of the schoolmaster and clothing for the poor chil- 
dren who were to be confirmed,) 625 francs, or about 
25/. 2s. y being rather less than 1^. 4|rf. per head. 
How the extra 21. 2s. was obtained is not men- 
tioned ; but as the bureau is stated to have always 
nearly a year's revenue in hand, it was probably 
taken from the receipts of a previous year. The 
heaviest item of expense is the support of one old 
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BiuuiJii. majj^ 2H tijg annual expense of 72 francs, (rather 

Oagfi^cA ^^ss *^^^ 3^0 '^^^ other individuals, or heads of 
families, appear to have received nearly regular 
relief, amounting in general to about Gd. a week; 
and four others to have been assisted at times 
irregularly; the largest sum being 1/., given to L, 
Maonens, " pour malheur." There has been only 
one illegitimate birth during the last five years. 
The average age of marriage is 27 for men, and 26 
for women ; the average number of births to a mar- 
riage, 3J. As these averages are taken for a 
period of 23 years, ending in 1832, during which 
the population has not increased, they may be 
relied on. Of the whole 60 families, only 11 are 
without land ; all the others either possess some, or 
hire some from the proprietor. The quantity ge- 
nerally occupied by a day-labourer is a bonnier, or 
about 2J acres, for which he pays a rent of from 60 
to 80 francs. With this land the labourers keep in 
general a cow, a pig, and poultry. To be without 
land is considered the extreme of poverty. The 
number of labourers is precisely equal to the de- 
mand for their services. Daily wages are 6d., with 
some advantages equal to about 1 d. more ; and, as 
might be expected under a natural system, with 
no preference of the married to the unmarried. 
Labourers are generally hired by the year, and 
remain long in the same service. Crime is exceed- 
ingly rare : for the last 12 years no one has been 
committed to prison. Oflfences against the game 
laws are unknown. There are three houses of 
entertainment in the village, but they are not 
frequented by the labourers. " Are the labourers 
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disoontented ; do they look on the farmers with Bblqiuici 
envy V^ asked the Count of his informant '' I do ^^^^ 
not believe/' was the answer, ** that the labourers 
envy the farmers. I believe that the relation be- 
tween the farmers and labourers is very friendly : 
that the labourers are perfectly contented in their 
situation, and feel regard and attachment for their 
employers." (p. 14.) 

What a contrast is exhibited by this picture of 
moral, contented, and (if the term is permissible) 
prosperous poverty, supported by the frugality and 
proyidence of the labourers themselves, and that of 
the population of a pauperized English village, 
better fed indeed, better paid, better clothed, and 
better lodged, and, above all, receiving 10, or per- 
haps 20 times the amount of parochial alms, but 
depraved by profligacy, soured by discontent, their 
numbers swelled by head-money and preference of 
the married to double the demand for their labour, 
their frugality and providence punished by the re- 
fiisal of employment, and their industry ruined by 
the scale ; looking with envy and dislike on their 
masters, and with hatred on the dispensers of relief ! 

And it is to be observed that the independence 
of the Belgian peasantry does not arise from any 
unwillingness to accept of relief. Out of the 60 
families forming the population of the village, 19 
appear to have received it in 1832; and a fact is 
related by Count Arrivabene, which shows that 
indiscriminate alms are as much coveted there as 
with us. In 1830 (the year of the revolution) 
many persons applied for charity at the gate of the 
castle of Gaesbeck, the residence of Marquis Arco- 

L 2 
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Bnonm. nati, and something was given to each. The next 
^^ . J year the applications were renewed : the sum given 
to each applicant was fixed at 1 d., and a single day in 
the week was fixed for its distribution. On the first 
of these days there were 50 applicants ; the second, 
60. The sum given was reduced to ^d. to a man, 
and a farthing to a child ; but towards the end of 
the season the weekly assemblage had risen to 300 
and 400 persons; they came from 10 and 12 miles 
distance, and it became necessary to abolish the 
allowance, trifling as the amount appears. 
^^ The last portion of the Belgian institutions requir- 
ing notice are the poor colonies. We have already 
stated, that in 1 823 the Belgian Societe de Bien- 
faisance was established on the model and for the 
purposes of that already existing in Holland. In 
the beginning of that year the society purchased 
522 bonniers (rather less than 1,300 statute acres), 
at Wortel, for the establishment of two colonies, 
called free, and divided them into 125 farms, of 3 J 
bonniers (about 9 statute acres) each ; 70 in the 
colony No. 1, and 55 in the colony No. 2. In 
1823 they purchased 516 bonniers (about 1,280 
acres), at Mexplus and Ryckevoorsel, for the esta- 
blishment of a mendicity colony. The first estate 
cost 623/., the second 554/., or less than 1 0*. an 
acre, from which the quality of the land may be 
inferred. 

Families placed in the free colonies were provided 
each with a house, barn, and stable, a couple of 
cows, sometimes sheep, furniture, clothes, and other 
stock, of the estimated value, including the land, 
of 1,600 florins (133/. 6$. 8d. sterling), which was 
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charged against them as a debt to the society. B«'°"'»'* 
They were bound to work at wages fixed by the p^^^ 
society, to wear the uniform, and conform to the ^^"^'"^ 
rules of the colony, and not to quit its precincts 
without leave. A portion of their wages was re- 
tained to repay the original advance made by the 
society ; a further portion to pay for the neces- 
saries furnished to them from time to time, and the 
food for their cattle ; and a portion paid to them ia 
a base money of the colony, to be expended in 
shops established by the society within its limits. 

At first each family of colonists worked on its 
own farm, and managed its own cattle, but it was 
found that the land was uncultivated, and the cattle 
died for want of attention or food ; and in 1828 the 
society took back the cattle, and employed all the 
colonists indiscriminately in the general cultivation 
of the land of the colony. " From this time," says 
M. Ducpetiaux (p. 624), " the situation of the 
colonist who is called free, but is in fact bound to 
the society by restrictions which take from him 
almost the whole of his liberty for the present, 
and deprive him of all hope of future enfranchise- 
ment, has resembled that of the serfs of the middle 
ages or of Russia. It is worse than that of the 
Irish cottiers, who, if they are fed like him on pota- 
toes and coarse bread, have at least freedom of 
action and the power of changing their residence." 

Those colonists who had obtained a gold or silver 
medal, as a testimony that they could support 
themselves out of the produce of their own farms, 
were excepted from this arrangement, and allowed 
to retain the management of their farms, paying a 
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rent to the society ; but at the date of M. Ducp6- 
/v»r tiaux'd communication (10th December, 1832), the 
greater part even of them had been forced to re- 
nounce this advantage, and to fall back into the 
situation of ordinary colonists. Four families were 
all that then remained in this state of comparative 
emancipation. 

The inhabitants of the mendicity colony were 
from the first subjected to the regulations ultimately 
imposed on the free colonists, with the additional 
restriction of being required to live in common on 
rations afforded by the society ; the only respect in 
which, according to M. Ducpetiaux,they now differ 
from the free colonists. 

Count Arrivabene visited these colonies in 1 829, 
and then predicted their failure. The three years 
which elapsed between his visit and the report of 
M. Ducpetiaux were sufficient to prove the accu- 
racy of this prophecy. 

It appears from the statement of M. Ducpetiaux 
(p. 621), that on the 1st of July, 1832, the debts due 
from the society amounted to 776,021 florins (about 
64,661/. sterling); the whole value of its property 
to 536,250 florins (about 44,698/. sterling) ; leaving 
a deficit of 239,771 florins, or nearly 20,000/- 
sterling. And this deficit was likely to increase 
every year; the expenses, as they had done from 
the beginning, greatly exceeding the receipts, a 
fact which is shown by the following table : — 
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Coloftittii 


Bafgan. 




Receipts. 


im • . 


127 


• • 


38,899 SO 


• • 


188) 


4M 


• • 


93,532 07 


• • 


1824 • 


536 


•■• 


106,102 72 


12,339* 31 


1885 . 


579 


490* 


102,983 73 


25,740 74 


1826 • 


563 


846 


163,933 45 


56,476 88 


1887 • 


538 


899 


168,754 61 


50,677 38 


1888 . 


550 


774 


144,645 28 


54,994 62 


1829 • 


565 


703 


174,611 44 


98,523 57 


1830 . 


546 


598 


127,358 72 


67,718 72 


,1881. „ 


517 


465 


135,405 81t 


82,578 811 



Belgium. 

Poor 
Cohnki* 



M. Ducp^tiaux's statement may be compared 
with that of Captain Brandreth, who visited the 
oolonies at about the same period, (pp. 19, 20.) 

Among the colonists there were a few whose previous habits 
and nitural dispositions disposed them to avui themselves, to the 
best of their ability, of the benevolent provisions thus offered for 
their relief, and who had Worked industriously, and conducted 
themselves well during their residencis in the colony. Their land 
was cultivated to the extent of their means; aiid their dwelling- 
houses had assumed an appearance of greater comfort, order, 
and civilization than the rest. But these were too few in number, 
and the result too trifling to offer the stimulus 'of emulation to 
others. 

Those farms that I examined, with the above exceptions, were 
not encouragmg examples : there were few evidences of thrift and 
providence, the interior of the dwellings being, in point of com- 
fort, little, if at all removed from the humblest cottage of the most 
straitened condition of labourers in this country. 

A clause in the regulations allows certain of the colonists, 
whose good conduct and industry have obtained them the privi- 
lege, to barter with the neighbouring towns for any article they 
may want. 

The nearest towns to the establishment, of any note, are 
Hoogstraten and Toumhout ; but on inquiry I could not find 

* During the four last months. 

f These sums do not include many of the expenses of administration. 
They consist simply of the sums remitted to the director for current expenses. 

X These sums include not only every species of net profit, but in fact the 
Talue of the gross produce. 
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BsLonm. that any intercourse was maintained with them ; and the country 
""■" round offered no evidences of the existence of a thriving commu* 

Qf^^gg nity in its centre, exercising an influence on its traffic or occapa* 
tions. In the winter I should think the roads to the colonies 
scarcely practicable for any description of carriages. 

From what I saw of the social condition of the colonists, I am 
disposed to insist much on the inexpediency of assembling, in an 
isolated position especially, a large community of paupers for this 
experiment. 

Admitting the physical difficulties to have been much less than 
they are, and the prospect of pecuniary advantage much greater 
and more certain, the moral objections to the system would 
outweigh them. Wilhout the example of the better conditions of 
society, there can be no hope of such a community gradually ac« 
quiring those qualities that would fit the members of it for abetter 
condition. One or two families established in the neighbourhood 
of an orderly and industrious community would find the stimulus 
of shame, as well as emulation, acting on their moral qualities and 
exertions ; but in the present case, where all are in a condition of 
equal debasement, both of those powerful stimuli are wanting. 
The reports of the progress of the Dutch free colonies up to the 
year 1828 are certainly encouraging; and as the same system 
has been adopted in the free colonies of Belgium as in Holland, 
and the experiment in both cases tried on similar soils, they might 
lead to the inference that some peculiar cause has operated in fa- 
vour of the Dutch colonies, and against those of Belgium. Not 
having had an opportunity of visiting the Dutch colonies, I can- 
not offer an opinion on the subject; but reasoning from what I 
personally witnessed, I should be disposed to think, that either 
some greater encouragement has been granted in Holland, or 
some improvement of the system adopted ; or that the habits, 
dispositions, and character of the Dutch fit them better for this 
experiment. 

The same authorities that I have quoted in the case of these 
colonies, speak favourably also of the Belgian colonies up to the 
same period ; and on the part of the latter experiment it may be 
asserted, that the unsettled state of the country since that period 
ought very much to qualify any condemnation of its principle. 
But notwithstanding this disadvantage (which is much less, I fear, 
than has been insisted on), there would still have remained evi- 
dences of the probable success of the experiment. Those evidences 
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wan not latitfiustorf to my mind; and I may fiirtlier obeerve, Bbloiuii.^ 
that while the people in general recommended the colonies to ' 

fcMeifners as especially w(xihy of thrir notice, 1 do not remember 0^^^,^^^ 
meeting widi one individual who could point oat any specific re- 
lolta, and few who would dittinctly assert that there was any 
jnaeaaing and permanent benefit to the oommunity firom them. 

It 18 probable that unless some great change is made in the 
piesent system, the colonies will be ultimately abandoned, or 
merge into the establishments for compulsory labour : in other 
words, the society will become the farmers, and the present colo- 
nists merdy agricultural labourers, differing only from the ordU 
nary labourer, inasmuch as they will work under the penalty of 
being treated as vagabonds in case of contumacy. 

The observations I have hitherto made apply only to the free 
colonies* In the mendicity or compulsory colonies, the poor are 
assembled in large establishments* and cultivate the ground, either 
by task or day labour, and attend the cattle, &c., under the di- 
rection of certain officers; it is, in fact, a species of agricultural 
workhouse. 

The following is a Return of the compulsory establishment at 
Merxplas. (p. 20.) 





1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 


Present on the 1st January 


604 


919 


816 


722 


658 


519 


Admitted daring the year . 


4S2 


S47 


172 


147 


97 


5 


Brought back from de- 














sertion .... 


6 


S5 


IS 


23 


27 


18 


Bom • . • . 


5 


3 


3 


3 


1 






1.037 


1,194 


1.003 


895 


783 


542 




7 


159 


135 


116 


82 


18 


Deserted . . , . 


14 


43 


35 


37 


65 


66 


Pied .... 


91 


166 


104 


37 


81 


23 


Entered the military service 














i^s Tolnntpei^ . . 






S 

4 


39 

8 


28 

4 




Entered the militia . 


4 


9 


3 


Brought before justice 


2 


S 


1 


3 


8 






118 


378 


281 


240 

655 


268 

515 


110 


Total. 31 st Dec. . 


919 


816 


722 


432 



The number of deaths is very striking. It 
amounts to 502 in six years, or 83t per year, the 
average population during that time having con- 
sisted of 708 persons ; so that the average annual 
mortality was nearly } 2 ner cent. The proportion 
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BiuHux. ^f desertions appears also to have progressively in- 
Pbor creased, until in the last year 66 deserted out of 

On the whole the Belgian poor colonies appear to 
be valuable only as a warning. 

PRANCE. 

Fkamoi. The information contained in this Appendix 

respecting the poor-laws of France, and their 

administration^ consists of a paper by M. Frederic de 
Chateauvieux, on the comparative state of the poor 
in France and England (p. 21); a report by Mr. 
Majendie, from Normandy (p. 34) ; and reports by 
his Majesty's Consuls from Havre (p. l79), Brest 
(p. 724), Nantes (p. 171), Bourdeaux (p. 229), 
Bayonne (p. 260), and Marseilles (p. 185). 

We have already stated (pp. 117 — 126) the ge- 
neral outline of the French establishments for the 
relief of the poor, consisting of hospices for the im- 
potent, hospitals for the sick, depots de mendicit6 
for vagrants and beggars (constituting the in-doors 
relief), and bureaux de bienfaisance for the secours k 
domicile, or out-doors relief. But this comprehen- 
sive and discriminative system of public relief ap- 
pears to have been carried into effect in France 
with a far less approach to completeness than in 
Belgium. The number of hospices and hospitals is 
indeed large in the towns, and not inconsiderable in 
the country : but of the depots de mendicitfe, of 
which the decree of 1808 ordered the establish- 
ment, very few were in fact organized, and of those 
the greater part have since been suppressed ; and 
the bureaux de bienfaisance are almost confined to 
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the towns. As more than three-fourths of the Frahck. 
population of F^rance is agricultural, only a small 
portion of that population therefore is capable of 
participating in public or organized relief. M. de 
Chateauvieux estimates that portion, or, in other 
words, the population of the towns possessing in- 
stitutions for the relief of the poor, at 3,500,000 
persons, and the value of the public relief annually 
afforded at 1,800,000/. sterling, (p 25.) If this 
approximation can be relied on, the expenditure 
per head in that portion of the French population 
nearly equals the expenditure per head in England. 
The following are the most material portions of 
the consular reports : — 

Seinb In- 

HAVRI. FERIKUaB. 

The provisions for the relief of the poor in Havre Havre. 
maybe collected from the following statement of of the d^- 
the principal regulations of the hospitals, the bureau 69^83.*' 
de bienfaisance, and the depot de mendicite for the ff°^^^°" 
department, which is situated in Rouen, (pp. 182,23,816. 
183, 184, 186, 186.) 

Hospital Regulations at Havre. 

Aged persons of 60, without distinction of sex, are admitted HospitaL 
into the hospital upon a certificate of indigence delivered by the 
mayor of their district, and a ticket of admission signed by one of 
the directors of the establishment. 

The sick are admitted if they can produce a certificate of in- 
digence from the mayor or curate of their parish, and every care 
is taken of them at the expense of the establishment. 

Orphans, foundlings, or deserted children are admitted, pro- 
vided they are under 12 years ; they are then engaged as servants 
or apprentices ; but should they get out of employment from no 
fault of their own, they are at liberty to return until the age of 21 
years. 
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Bureau 
de Bieo- 
faisance* 



Fraxck. Regulaiions of the Establishment of the Bureau de Bienfaisance^ 

of Havre. 

1. None are admitted but those whose poverty is well known, 
and who have lived 12 months in the town. The number of per- 
sons to be relieved is fixed by the bureau, whose names must be 
entered in a register, stating their age, date of application, place 
of residence, number and age of their children. 

2. There is a second register for such poor who, having resided 
one year in Havre, shall apply after the closing of the register 
mentioned in the above article. This inscription is made in 
order of their dates, and the paupers carried upon it will only be 
entitled to relief in turn, and as vacancies occur in the first list, 
by departures, deaths, or discharge. 

3. No poor of either sex can receive relief if more than 15 years 
old, and under 50. This exclusion is not applicable to widows 
with young children, or with four children under 15 years. In 
all cases they must produce a certificate that their children attend 
the free school, and are diligent. 

4. The inscription in the register mentioned in No. 2, can only 
take place afler inquiry has been made respecting the claimant, 
and it has been authorized by the bureau, ^which meets for this 
purpose once a month. 

5. No children can be admitted to the assistance of the bureau, 
nor into the classes of instruction and work, above the age of 15, 
or without having been vaccinated. 

6. If the number of children attending the classes and work 
shall be too many, either on account of the size of the building 
or the attention of the instructors, preference will be given to the 
children whose parents are already on their lists, and who are 
known to require assistance for the education of their children. 

7. Every year, at the period of the first communion, a certain 
number of children shall be clothed. But to be admitte^d to this 
assistance they must produce a certificate from the clergyman 
appointed to give religious instruction, or from the nuns of the 
convent, that they have been attentive and are deserving. The 
boys are clothed in brown cloth ; the girls in coloured calico. 

8. Every year the sum of 653 fr. (26/.) shall be given to the 
clergymen of the town, in tickets of 1 fr. (9d.), 50 c. (4jdl.), to be 
distributed where they think proper, of which only those who arc 
past 60 or under 15 can participate. 
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9« Ead!i person shall receive 3 lbs. of teead, two in the same 
family 6 lbs. of dittos three to five persons in the same family, 
ivhose children are under 15, 12 lbs. of ditto, for 15 days. The 
number admitted to this relief to be regulated each year, so that 
the distribution shall not exceed 3,000 lbs. a month. These dis- 
tribnUons will take place to the most needy each Monday and 
Friday, from 9 to 12 o'clock, afler which no more will be given. 

10. In the distribution of clothing, which will be made once a 
year» each individual will only be clothed once in two years. 

11. When the establishment is enabled to give woollen clothing, 
it will only be to such as are above 60 years, or to children under 
seven years, and those the most destitute : this relief once in two 
years, 

12. If any one who receives bread and clothing firom the bureau 
sells or pawns the same, he shall be struck off. 

13. All clothes given by the establishment shall be marked, so 
that they may be known. 

14. Assistance ta lying-in women, new-bom children, and sick, 
will be rendered at their houses ; those who are not on the lists 
cannot be assisted until their case is examined ; uioney will not 
be given to women in labour but when absolutely necessary ; soup 
is distributed on Mondays and Wednesdays, from two to three 
o'clock. 

15. There is attached to the establishment a doctor, at 400 fr. 
(16/.), and two assistants, at 500 fr. (20/.) each per year, who 
attend such as are named by the bureau ; and also women in ex- 
traordinary cases of labour. 

16. A midwife is attached, at 200 fr. (8/.) a year, who attends 
all women designated by the bureau. 

17. In hard weather, if it should be thought expedient to make 
a subscription, the poor who are upon the second list (article 2) 
will be relieved from it. 

Rouen. 

Rouen Depot of Mendicity, 

Kegulations. 

Section 1. — Duty of the Porter of the Outside Gates. 

Art. Ist. All the gates shall be kept constantly shut. 

3. The porter shall not allow any one to enter or go out 
during the day without a permission or passport from the Go- 
vernor. 
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Havre. 



Rouen, 
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Fbaxob. 6. The porters and other officers are expressly forbidden, on 

pain of dismissal, to allow the inmates to send any message or 

^f^^f^* commission, or have any correspondence whatever beyond the 
walls of the establishment. Letters to and from them must be 
laid before the governor before they are forwarded. 

Section 2. — Indoors Porter. 

Art. 3. To prevent all communication between the mendicants 
of different sexes and ages, the porter is ordered to keep locked 
the doors of the dormitories, the work-shops, the courts for re- 
creation, and other places to which the inmates have access, as 
soon as they have quitted them, in pursuance of the regulations 
of the place. 

4. It is the duty of the porter and other officers and senrants 
to see that the inmates are carefully kept to the apartments pro- 
vided for them respectively. The porter must go the rounds 
from time to time to ascertain this. 

Section 3. — Dormitories. 

Art. 1. The bell is to announce the hour of rising from the 
1st of March to the 30th of September at 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and from the Ist Oct. to the 28th Feb. at 6. The inspectors 
must take care that the inmates immediatelv rise. 

3. After prayers at 6 o'clock in summer, and 7 in winter, the 
inmates, accompanied by the inspectors, are to proceed to their 
respective workshops. The dormitories are to be swept and 
cleaned by two inmates, selected by turns for this employment 
out of each dormitory, and then to be kept locked. 

4. At 9 in the evening, in all seasons, the bell is to announce 
bedtime. The inmates are immediately to proceed to their 
respective dormitories ; the roll is to be called by the inspector, 
and prayers (not lasting more than a quarter of an hour) are to 
be said, and listened to attentively ; after prayers each shall g9 
quietly to bed, and perfect silence be kept in every dormitory. 

Section 4. — Refectories. 

Art. 1. Breakfast shall take place during the summer six 
months precisely at 8 in the morning, and during the six winter 
months at 9, and last half an hour. Immediately after breakfast the 
inmates are to return to work until precisely half-past 12 o'clock, 
the dinner hour at all seasons. 

5. From half-past 12 till 2 is allowed for dinner and for lecrea* 
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tioD, oate Urn inipcetidiiy in each diyiiion} of a senrant. At FaAMok. 

ji ofdoeli precisely the bell ii to summon ihe innatei to return to "— -*— 

woricy and the intpecton are to call the roll in each workshop. ^*MtM* 

. 6. At 8 in the evenhig, in all aeaaons, the bell is to be rung for 

topper ; the inmates may remain in the refectory till nine. 

7« The same regulations shall be observed in the dormitories 

and refectories of each sex, except that as respects the aged, sick, 

and infirm. 

Section A.—r^orkshops. 

Akt. I. The inspectors are to see that e?ery workman is busily 
employedy and loses no time. 

8. The workshops are to be kept locked during the hours of 
work, and the inmates not allowed to leave them. 

8. Each able-bodied inmate is to have a task set him, propor- 
tioned to his strength and skill. If he do not finish it, he is to be 
paid only for what he has done, put on dry bread, and kept to 
work during the houn of recreation. 

4. Every workman, who for three consecutive days fails in 
completiug his task, is to be kept during the hours of meals and 
of recreation, alid during the night, confined in the punishment- 
room upon bread and water, until he has accomplished his task. 

5. Every workman who wilfully or negligently spoils the mate- 
rials, tools, or furniture in his care, shall pay for them out of the 
reserved third of his earnings, besides still further punishment as 
the case may deserve. 

6. Every workman doing more than his task is to be paid two- 
thirds of the value of his extra labour. 

7. With respect to every inmate who shall have been impri- 
soned, 5 centimes for each day of imprisonment shall be deducted 
&om the reserved third of his earnings. The amount of these 
deductions, and of all fines and other casual sources of profit, is to 
form a reserved fund for the purpose of rewards for those inmates 
who may distinguish themselves among their companions by good 
conduct and industry. 

Section 7. — Religious Instruction, 
Art. 1. Religious and moral instruction is to be given in the 

chapel twice a week — on Sundays and Thursdays, at 7 in the 

evening. 

All the able-bodied inmates are to be present, in silence and 

attention, under the inspection of their respective superintendents. 

On Sundays, and the holidays established by the Concordat, all 
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Frakci. the inmates and the officers of the dep6t shall hear mass at half- 
past 8 in the morning, and vespers at half-past 1 in the afternoon. 

2. At periods determined by ecclesiastical authority, the chil- 
dren who are to be confirmed are to be instructed for two months. 

7. When any of these regulations are broken, the inspectors 
and other officers are to report to the Governor, and he is to 
pronounce sentence on the inmates. 

Britany. Mr. Perrier's report from Brest, and Mr. New- 
man's from Nantes, give a very interesting account 
of the state of Britany. We will begin by Mr. 
Perrier's, as the more general view. (pp. 728, 729.) 

Britany. 



Finisterre 


524,396 


C^tes-du-Nord 


598,872 


Morbihan 


433,522 


Ille-et-Vilaine 


547,052 


Loire Inft^rieure 


470,093 



2,573,935 

It is extremely difficult to obtain any statistical information in 
Britany, all inquiries being received with distrust, not only by 
the authorities, but also by the inhabitants. This has been the 
principal cause of my delay in replying to the series of questions. 
The answers, imperfect as they may appear, are the result of 
patient and persevering inquiry. 

The state of society in Britany, and its institutions, differ so 
widely from those of any other civilized country, that few of the 
questions are applicable. In order, therefore, to convey the in- 
formation which they are intended to elicit, it is necessary to 
enter into a description of the population, which I shall endea- 
vour to do as briefly as possible. 

The population of Britany may be classed under the following 
heads : 

Old noblesse, possessing a portion of the land. 

Proprietors, retired merchants, and others, who have 
vested their money in landed property. 

Peasants, owners of the ground they till. 

Farmers. 

Daily labourers and beggars. 
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The abolition of the right of primogeniture causes a daily France. 
diminution of the two first classes. As property, at the demise 



of the owner, must be divided equally amongst his children, who ^'^^^y- 
can seldom i^ee about the territorial division, it is put up for 
sale, purchased by speculators, and resold in small lots to suit 
the peasantry. Farmers having amassed sufficient to pay a part, 
generally one-half, of the purchase-money of a lot, buy it, giving 
ii mortgage at five or six per cent, for the remainder. Thus petty 
proprietors increase, and large proprietors and farmers decrease. 

A man, industrious enough to work all the year, can easily get 
a farm. 

Farms are small. Their average size in Lower Britany does 
not exceed 14 acres. Some are so small as two acres, and there 
are many of from four to eight. The largest in the neighbour- 
hood of Brest is 86 acres. The average rate of rent is 1/. 5^. per 
acre for good land, and 8^. for poor land (partly under broom 
and furze). 

The farmers are very poor, and live miserably : yet, their wants 
being few an4 easily satisfied, they are comparatively happy. 
Their food consists of barley bread, butter, buck wheat (made 
into puddings, porridge, and cakes). Soup, composed of cabbage- 
water, a little grease or butter and salt poured on bread. Pota- 
toes ; meat twice a week (always salt pork). 

A family of 12, including servants and children, consumes 
annually about 700 lbs. of pork and 100 lbs. of cow beef; the 
latter only on festivals. 

The class of daily labourers can only be said to exist in towns. 
In the country they are almost unknown. 

The inmates of each farm, consisting of the farmer's family, 
and one, two, or three males, and as many female servants 
(according to the size of the farm), paid annually, and who live 
with the family, suffice for the general work. At harvest some 
additional hands are employed. These are generally people who 
work two or three months in the year, and beg during the re- 
mainder. Daily labourers and beggars may, therefore, in the 
countrv, be classed under the same head. 

Farmers* servants are orphans or children of unfortunate 
farmers. 

The conditions of the poorer farmers, daily labourers and 
beggars, are so near akin, tlia^ tb^ pis^sage from one state to 
another is very frequent 

M 
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FftANci. Mendicity is not considered disgraceful in Britany. Farmers 
■ allow their children to beg along the roads. On saints' days, 

Britany. especially the festivals of celebrated saints, whose shrines attract 
numerous votaries (all of whom give something, be it ever so 
little, to the poor), the aged, infirm, and children of poor 
fanners and labourers, turn out. Some small hamlets are even 
totally abandoned by their inhabitants for two or three days. All 
attend the festival, to beg. 

The Bretons are hospitable. Charity and hospitality are con* 
sidered religious duties. Food and shelter for a night are never 
refused. 

Several attempts to suppress mendicity have been unsuccessful. 
District asylums were established. No sooner were they filled 
than the vacancies in the beggar stands were immediately re- 
plenished by fresh subjects from the country ; it being a general 
feeling that it is much easier and more comfortable to live by 
alms than by labour. 

In towns where the police is well regulated, the only mendi* 
cants permitted to sojourn are paupers belonging to the parish. 
They are known by a tin badge, for which they pay at the police 
office. 

No such thing is known as a legal claim for assistance from 
public or private charities. 

In towns, destitute workmen or other persons in distress must 
be authorized by the municipality previous to soliciting public or 
private assistance. To this effect, the pauper makes known his 
case to the commissary of police of the quarter he inhabits, who 
makes inquiry among the neighbours. Should the destitute case 
of the applicant be established, the mayor grants him a certificate 
of indigence, which authorizes him to apply for relief to the 
public institutions, and to solicit private charity. It also exempts 
him (or rather causes his exemption) from the payment of taxes. 

The principal cause of misery is inebriety ; its frequency among 
the lower orders keeps them in poverty. The *' cabareV* (wine 
and brandy shop) absorbs a great portion of their earnings. 
This vice is not confined to men ; the women partake of it. It 
has decreased within the last five or six years, but is still con- 
siderable. 
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We now proceed to give some extracts from the Fbahm. 
more detailed report of Mr. Newman, who writes, "^"— ^ 
it must be recollected, from Nantes, (pp. 171, 172, 
173, 174, 178, 175, 176, 177.) 

LOIBE INFERIEURE. 

Nantes. 
Vagrants, 

In the department Loire Infi^rieure there is no asylum for Loire Infi^ 
mendicants ; but Nantes has a species of workhouse, '' St. Joseph's ^f^^f* 
House,- supported entirely by private subscriptions. To thisp^^^^ 
house the tribunals often send vagabonds, in virtue of the 274th of the De- 
article of the Penal Code, although the directors of the establish- ^^^^^ 
ment have contested, and still contest, the right assumed by the Population 
judges to do so ; and they never receive any person so sent as a ol ^qf^^' 
criminal to be detained a certain number of days at labour as if ' 
in a prison, but merely give him a refuge as an act of charity, 
and liberty to leave the pUce, if he likes to go before the time 
expires. The number of vagrants that formerly infested Nantes 
(strangers to the department as well as to the city) have de- 
creased to about a tenth part since begging in the streets was 
prohibited, and the paupers sent to this establishment. 

The hospitals of Nantes receive all workmen, travellers, and 
needy strangers, that fall sick in the city (if foreigners, at the 
charge to their consuls of 1;. 3c/. sterling per day for men, and 
\Qd, for women.) If a man, (and his family also,) being desti- 
tute, wishes to return to his native place, and has not rendered 
himself liable to be committed as a vagrant, the prt^fet has the 
power to give a passport to him for that place ; on the produc- 
tion of which at the mairie of the commune from which he sets 
out he receives from the public funds of the department three 
halfpence per league for the distance from thence to the next 
place he is to be relieved at, and so on to the end of his journey, 
each place he has to stop at being set down on his passport ; if 
he deviates from the route designated, he is arrested as a vagabond. 

There is in France throughout the whole country a general 
union for each of several trades, the carpenters, bakers, masons, 
tailors, &c. In each city or town of consequence, each society 
has a member who is cal^**'^ '*tb' 'not^'»%"who receives the 

M 2 
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Fbamcs. weekly contributions of those wlio reside in that place, affords 
relief to all of its members passing through it, and is obliged to 



Nattiet. procure work for the applicant, or support him at a fixed rate, 
fieure, established by their bye-laws, until a situation be provided for him 
there or elsewhere. Those unions sometimes assume a very 
dangerous power, by compelling masters to hire all their members 
that are without work, before they engage one man who does not 
belong to them. 

Destitute Able-bodied, 

In times of political commotion, of unforeseen events, of ri- 
gorous seasons, when the usual courses of labour are stopped, 
the civil administrations create temporary workships, furnish 
tools, &c., to the labourers, and enter into contracts for repairs to 
the streets, quays, bridges, roads, &c., from which a large city, 
as well as the country parishes, can always draw some advan* 
tages for the money so distributed, to employ those persons who 
would otherwise be supported without work by the same funds. 
The money required on those occasions is furnished by the 
treasury of the city or commune, assisted by private subscriptions 
from nearly all persons in easy circumstances. The want of 
regular or parish workhouses for labourers, unemployed, is in 
some measure supplied by private charities, for a great number of 
wealthy families, and others of the middling class, give employ- 
ment to old men, women, and children, in spinning, and in 
weaving of coarse linen, at prices far beyond those that the 
articles can be purchased at in the shops ; but this plan is adopted 
to prevent a disposition to idleness, although at a greater sacri- 
fice, perhaps, than would be made by most of the promoters of it, 
in a public subscription. 

The bureau de bienfaisance distributes annually about 80,000 fir. ; 
the chief part, or very nearly the whole, to poor families at their 
homes, in clothes, food, fuel, and sometimes money ; but of the 
latter as little as 'possible. Les dames de charite (ladies of the 
first families, who are appointed annually to visit and give relief 
to the poor, each having a fixed district) distribute about three- 
fourths of that sum, which would be insufficient for the indigent 
if it were not assisted by distributions made by the priests of the 
different parishes and other persons employed to do so by private 
families, who give their alms in that manner, and not at their own 
residences. It is generally supposed that, in the whole, not leai 
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ihut 850.000 fr« are so distributed annually in the city of Nantes. Faancs. 
In making this distribution care is always taken to prefer in- — — - 
valids to those in health. UireJkfi. 

.... Namteu 

Impotent through Age. 

In the city of Nantes there is a general hospital, called the 
*' Sanitat," for the reception of the old and impotent ; at present it 
contains about 800 ; it answers to an English workhouse ; the 
inmates are lodged, fed, clothed, and are taken care of in every 
way : they are employed about trifling work, but the average gain 
by it does not exceed 20 ft*, per annum for each. The average 
cost appears to be about 11 to 12 sous per day for each person. 
The establishment of St. Joseph's, already alluded to, is, in fact, 
a sort of assistant to the Sanitat (although supported by private 
charity) for the 100 to 120 old people it contains. The Sanitat 
has a ward for dangerous as well as ordinary lunatics ; is under 
the same board and direction as the Hdtel Dieu (the general 
hospital for the sick) ; but each is supported by its own funds, 
arising from bequests and donations from private persons, and 
from the city funds ; yet if either hospital should require any 
assistance, the money wanted would be voted by the city treasury. 

The general council for the department votes about 1200 to 
1250 fir. annually to the Sanitat from the departmental funds. 

Sick, 

Nantes has a general hospital (H6tel Dieu) for the sick, con- 
taining 600 beds, 300 of which are reserved for the indigent of 
the city. The expense of this establishment is about a franc to 
25 sous per day to each person. The military are received at 
20 sous per man per day, which is paid by the government. It 
is supported by its own funds, arising from bequests and dona- 
tions, and grants made from time to time by the city ; is under 
the same board and direction as the Sanitat. If a poor person 
becomes sick in the country, he is either relieved by the cut6 of 
the parish or by some of the more wealthy neighbours, or he 
comes into Nantes and resides there for a week or ten days before 
he makes an application to the mayor to be admitted into the 
hospital ; he is then sent there as an inhabitant of the city. The 
authorities in the country have not the right to send a patient to 
the H^tel Dieu, yet a great number arrive at the hospital, sent 
by country practitioners, who have not the skill, or perhaps the 
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Fbamci. leisure or inclination, to attend to them ; and they are always 
"""■"— "^ received, if it be possible to take them in. The students at the 
^^•^ hospital are ever ready to admit any diflScult cases or fractures 
liantn, from the country, for their own improvement. 

There are also hospitals for the sick at the following places in 
the Loire Inf(^rieure : Ancenis, for the town and commune ; Cha- 
teaubriand, Paimbceuf, Savenay, and Clisson, for the towns only. 
Besides the succour afforded to the poor at their homes by the 
bureau de bienfaisance, there are three dispensaries supported by 
that establishment, for administering relief to the sick, who are 
attended at their homes, if necessary, by the nuns of St. Vincent 
de Paule, 12 or 14 of whom are kept in the pay of, and are 
wholly supported by the bureau. They carry to them soup and 
other victuals, remedies, &c., and lend them linen and clothes, if 
wanted. There are a number of young men, who are either 
studying, or have just completed their study of medicine, who are 
anxious to give their assistance gratis, and who are in constant 
attendance on those who are receiving relief from the dispensaries* 
It is impossible to state the extent to which such relief is given* 
The nuns are paid by the bureau de bienfaisance, which also pays 
for the medicines, &c. they distribute ; but the sum that is thus 
expended bears but a small proportion to the amount that is dis- 
tributed by the hands of those sisters, who, from the accurate 
knowledge they possess of the real situation and condition of 
each person they visit, are employed by numerous wealthy persons 
to distribute privately such charities as they feel disposed to give ; 
and can thus be well applied in providing those little comforts for 
the invalids, which cannot be sent from the bureau to all those who 
require them, although the funds are increased from time to time 
by the proceeds of representations at the theatre, public concerts, 
&c. given for that purpose. 

Independent of the foregoing, there are several tradesmen's 
societies on the plan of benefit societies in England, the members 
of which pay five or six sous per week, and receive, in case of 
sickness, all necessary assistance in medicines, &c., besides an 
indemnity of a franc to a franc and a half per day during the 
time they are unable to work. 

Orphans f Foundlings^ or Deserted Children, 
The law requires an establishment (a tour) in each depart- 
ment, for the secret reception of children. Every arrival is par- 
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tkmlarly noted and described in a register kept f<»r that purpose, francs. 
that the infant may be recognised if it should be claimed. The 



children, after having received all necessary assistance and bap- ifiire Infi- 
tism, are confided to women in the country (a regulation of this ^^^'^*' 
department only), to dry-nurse them (au biberon) ; they are paid 
eight francs per month for the first year, seven for the second 
and third* six until the ninth year, and four firancs per month 
from that time until the child is 12 years old ; when the nurse 
who has taken care of one from its birth to that age receives a 
present of 50 fr. for her attention, A basket of requisite linen is 
given with the child, and a new suit of clothes annually for seven 
years. These regulations are observed for orphans and found* 
lings. The registers for the last 20 years give an average of 
S60 to 370 admissions annually ; fMre than ane'half of them 
die under one year old ; therefore, with the deaths at other ages, 
and the claims that are made for some of them before they attain 
18 years, the establishment has seldom at its charge more than 
finnn 1200 to 1300, of all ages, from to 12. 

The parents being unknown when they place their infants in 
the " tour," cannot be traced afterwards, unless they acknowledge 
themselves; they are, however, as has been observed before, 
liable for the expenses of their offspring ; and whenever they are 
discovered, whether by claimuig their children or otherwise, the 
right to make them repay the costs they have occasioned is always 
maintained, and they are compelled to pay the whole, or as much 
as their finances will admit of. 

Deserted children of the city, or the children of poor persons, 
who cannot support them, are received and treated in a similar 
manner, without being placed in the *' tour ;" they are admitted 
according to the state of the finances appropriated to such branch 
of the establishment, which in general permits from 80 to 100 to 
be on it. Certificates are required that the parents are dead, the 
child abandoned, or that the mother is totally unable to support 
it, or that she has a number of young children. Independent of 
the 1400 children thus received by the Hotel Dieu, the bureau de 
bienfaisance supports 200 legitimate children, and the societe 
matefnelle from 60 to 80, until they attain the age of 18 years. 

The number ot deaths in 1832 was 11,999 ; the number under 
one year old, 1970, or one in 6 -f^j, Chateauneuf states, /or ail 
France^ 33 deaths, under one year old, out of every hundred 
births, wluch is nearly double «he m^mlx^r of deaths of that de- 
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FuAKCB. Bcription for this department ; but the mortality is much greater 

"""^ amongst the orphans, foundlings, and deserted children of this 

r^ure. ' ^**y received at the hospital. An account, made up to the year 

Nantet, 1828, gave an average of 52 deaths, under one year old, of every 

hundred children received there ; and since that date it has m» 

creased considerably. 

There are women in the city who make it their business to 
place infants in the " tour," and who afterwards attend the de« 
livery of them to the country nurses, and thus, knowing where 
certain children are placed, give notice to the parents, who can 
visit them without being discovered. Children thus recognised 
are frequently demanded by their parents for servants, in the 
ordinary way ; and by this plan they screen themselves from the 
payment of the child's support. 



Efiects of There can be no doubt that the prospect of an asylum for the 
tutiwis" " indigent creates amongst the working class a disposition to idle- 
ness and debauchery, whilst at the same time there are those who 
look down with disgust on their miserable brothers who are com- 
pelled to accept a public charitable support; and the shame 
which they consider attaches to a man who does it stimulates 
them to avoid the doors of an hospital by industry and sobriety. 
The number of these, however, is very small, whilst the appli- 
cations for admittance to the Sanitat and to St. Joseph's are so 
very numerous, so far beyond the accommodation that can be 
granted, that after the name of an applicant is registered he has 
(frequently) to wait 18 to 24 months for his turn. For the 
sick, however, at the H6tel Dieu it is not so ; for arrangements 
are made that no delay takes place with any case requiring imme- 
diate relief or treatment. 

The shades between the healthy labourers of the lowest class 
that support themselves, and those who obtain relief from chari- 
table institutions, are so slight, that it is almost impossible to 
state the difference in their conditions. No man has a legal claim 
upon any of the charities ; in the distribution of which, however, 
there is but one fixed rule that governs the distributors, and that 
is, to compel the applicants for relief to work to their utmost 
power, and to give such relief only in each individual case as 
they suppose to be necessary with the wages he can or ought to 
earn, according to the demand for labourers at the time. 
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According to the price of lodgiDgs, victuals and clothing in Francc 
Nantes, a steady labourer at the highest rate of wages, Is. Sd. 



per day, supposing he had 300 days' employment in the year, is ^>'^<^ W^- 
considered to be able to support a wife and three young children ; x^lntes. 
if he has a laiger fitmily, is out of employ, or is at a lower rate 
of wages, without liis wife and children being able to gain a little, 
he is regarded as indigent, and in need of succour. A labourer, 
fab wife, and three children consume in the day from 8 to 10 lbs. 
of bread, which is their chief food, and will cost him 240 fr. ; his 
cabbages and other yegetablesf butter or fat 'for his soup, 90 fr. ; 
his room, 50 fr.; leaving 70 fr. or 22.18s.4d. for clothes, fuel, 
&c. ; which make up the sum of hb wages for 300 days at H fr.> 
or It. 3d, per day. The wife in general adds a little to the hus- 
band's earnings by spinning, and sometimes weaving ; but it is 
not much when the family is young. 

To prevent the increase and lessen the present state of disorder 
into which the greater part of the labouring class and mechanics 
of Nantes has fallen, a number of master tradesmen and proprie- 
tors of factories will not employ those men who do not agree to 
allow a certain sum weekly to be retained from their wages for 
the use of the wife and family. The example spreads, and will 
no doubt become more general ; but this circumstance shows 
forth, in strong colours, the immoral state of the working class in 
France. 

There are no cottages for labourers, as are seen in England : 
the chief part of the work on farms in this part of France is done 
by servants in the house of the farmer, or by married labourers, to 
whom an acre or two, sometimes' as high as 10, according to the 
quality, is fenced off from the estate for the use of the n)an and 
his family ; for which he has to give a certain number of days* 
work. If such patch of land requires to be ploughed, the farmer 
does it for him, for an additional number of days' work. Besides 
those, there are an immense number of little proprietors, having 
from an acre and a half to 10 or 15 acres; and they give their 
labour also to the farmers of larger estates, receiving in return 
either assistance with oxen, carts, ploughs, &c., or an equivalent 
in some produce which they do not raise on their own land. Very 
little money, if any* passes between them. These little properties 
have sprung up from labourers and others fencing in small patches 
of commons or waste lands. Nearly all the vineyards in the 
Loire Inferieure are cultivatf^d by Ubqurers, who have a small 
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Faamob. spot of ground partitioned off from the main estate : it is for 
married men only that ground is so divided ; the single men live 



Loirt Inf6' ^^jjj^ ^^^^ families in the villages, or in public- houses, but gene- 
iVaji/e<. rally in the latter. In regard to these questions, it must be observed 
that almost every farmer who hires an estate takes such a one as 
will just sustain his family, without the aid, or with the assistance 
only of a man or a man and woman servants, and that therefore 
very few daily labourers find employment. Few estates run to 
200 acres, and if so large, a daily labourer is only hired during 
harvest, so wretchedly is the husbandry of the country managed. 
The cottages or houses in villages for labourers are in general 
the property of the owners of the large estates in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as those that are built on the patches of land for 
the use of those who are married ; some of the latter, however* 
are built at the joint expense of the farmer and labourer, A coU 
tage or cottages in a detached place from a village, or a house in 
such a situation, with a little plot of ground for a garden for each 
apartment, lets for about 20 to 30 francs a year per room, whe- 
ther the building consists of one or of four rooms. In the villages 
the rent is a little higher, from 30 to 50, and sometimes as high 
as 80, if the garden be large to a cottage with only one room. 
These buildings are so seldom on sale, that the price cannot be 
stated with accuracy. 

We now proceed to the 

GIRONDE. 
Girande. BoURDEAUX. (pp. 229, 230, 231, 232, 233. 235.) 

Bourdeaux* 

Population There are no houses of industry in this department for the 

^liime^' destitute able-bodied, except that known as the DepSt de Mendi" 

554,225.' cj7^' 

Population This institution was first established in the year 1827, with a 

of Bour- . , 1 i. - , , 

deaux, ^^^^ ^ suppress the great number of professed beggars who 

109,467. infested the streets and public walks, taking advantage of any 

defect of conformation, &c. to attract the notice of passengers. 

By law all persons found begging in the streets are liable to be 

taken up, and imprisoned ; but instead of imprisonment, those 

arrested are conveyed to the Depot de Mendicile, where, if able, 

they are made to work. The good effects of this institution are 

visible ; for instead of the number of professed beggars amount- 
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ing to 800, which it did before the institiition of the establish- Francs. 
ment, it does not now amount to above IM or 200. 



This institution is supported by private contribution. The J?^^^^!^ 
King and the town contribute a certain portion to make up what 
may be wanting. The average number of the population of the 
depAt amounts to 850 souls. 

Generally speaking, owing to the want of population, employ- 
ment is to be found in commerce, trade or agriculture. The high 
pice of wages in the towns and in the country proves that work 
is always to be found. 

When any unforeseen circumstances have arisen to interrupt 
the common order of things^ the local authorities have come to 
the assistance of the population, by giving work to those out of 
employment. Public subscriptions are aUo resorted to on these 
occasions. 

All indigent fieunilies, and in which there are those capable of 
working, but who are not able to obtain it, or whose numbers 
are so great that all cannot be subsisted, are relieved by the Bu^ 
rtaus de Chariti. 

The same relief is given to those who, having a habitation, are 
unable of themselves, through age or infirmity, to support them- 
selves. 

The mode of obtaining this relief is by petition, signed by some 
credible person, and attested by the priest or protestant clergy- 
man. It is proportioned to the number of the family, and to the 
number of those able to work, and whose wages go to the main- 
tenance of the family. The relief consists in bread, soup, wood 
for fuel, and sometimes, though rarely, blankets and woollen 
clothing ; medicines for the sick, and broth. 

Generally speaking, these distributions of food would be insuffi- 
cient ; but most indigent families are assisted by private persons, 
so that, on the whole, they have wherewithal to sustain life. 

The annual distribution a domicile (domiciliary relief) amounts 
to the sum of 100,000 francs (4,000/.). 

3,520 families are relieved. The number of impotent in these 
families, father and mother included, though able to work, amounts 
to 9,634, or less than a franc per head per month. 

It is in proportion to these numbers that the relief is given, but 
it is greater in winter than the other parts of the year. 

As to the medicines and broth, whenever there are sick in these 
families a sufficiency is givp*^- P*^ysicians are attached to each 
auxiliary bureau of eve**' ^^s /''' '''«'* ^'^ '^''^•k, prescribe the 
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Franck. remedies, &c., all of which are distributed by the Sceun de Charile 
(Sisters of Charity, an order of nuns who devote themselves to 



Oironde. 



Bow^ . ^^® ^*^® ^^ *^® P^°' ^"^ **^^' *"^ ^^^*° underUke, gratuitously, 
the elementary education of their children). It is a most re- 
spectable and praiseworthy institution. 

The same Sisters receive in their houses the little gu*ls of these 
families who are old enough to read. Books are supplied by the 
instructors. 

In extraordinary cases, recourse is had to subscriptions and 
collections, which increase the means of the Bureaux de ChariiS; 
so that during long and hard winters, more clothing, &c. is dis- 
tributed. It seldom happens that money is given. 

There are, however, no positive regulations on these points. 
The whole is in the hands of the directors of this establishment 
A responsible receiver is attached to it, whose accounts are sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Cours des Comptes (audit office). 
Thus, though the distributions are left to the judgment of the 
directors, they are subjected to control. 

The above details relate to the city of Bourdeaux. There are, 
however, proportionate institutions in most of the larger towns of 
the department, but in the poorer parishes and rural districts the 
Bureaux de Charite are merely nominal. These parishes being 
without a revenue, are unable to assist their poor, who subsist on 
the alms they may receive at the different dwelling-houses, and 
who when ill, if possible, come to the nearest hospital, generally 
to that of Bourdeaux. 

In this department there are no schools in which indigent chil- 
dren are received to be fed and clothed gratuitously, but there are 
those in which they receive a certain degree of instruction. 

For Boys. — The institution of Freres des Ecoles Chretiennes 
(Brothers of the Christian Schools), and two Lancasterian schools, 
which have been lately instituted. 

For Girls. — A Lancasterian school, a few boarding schools, in 
which a certain number of indigent girls are taught gratuitously ; 
and also the Sisters of Charity attached to the administration of 
the Bureaux de Charite* 

The Ecoles Chretiennes are at the charge of the town. The 
sum appropriated to those establishments amounts annually to 
about 14,000 francs (560/.). Admissions are granted by the 
town. The number of children instructed in reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic, amounts to about 1,S00 for the town. At 
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the LancaBterian school, the instruction is on a more extended France. 
scale. Grammar, drawing and surveying are taught, in addition — — — • 
to what is taught at the Ecoles ChrHie/mes. j^l^^d^. 

There are at present in these latter schools 800 hoys and 150 
girk in alL 

The department pays the expenses of these schools. 

The girla received in the private hoarding schools, where they 
learn to read, to write, and to sew, amount to the number of about 
600. This is entirely a private act of charity. 

The nmnber of girls received by the Sisters of Charity amounts 
to about 900. 

There has also been established within the last year a mode^ 
infimt school, founded by private subscriptions, for the children of 
labourers and journeymen artisans. At present, however, it is so 
little known, that it is of very little importance. 

Impotent through Age, 

Bourdeaux is the only town of the department which possesses 
any establishments of this kind, viz., the Hospital of Incurables 
^Hospice des Incurables)^ and that of the old people (Hospice 
des Vieillards), 

These two establishments support 300 old people. This num- 
ber falls very short of that which the population requires. The 
requisite qualifications for admission are, to have passed the age of 
60, and to prove that the candidate has no means of subsistence. 

It may be added, that at Bourdeaux the number of old people 
who are candidates for admittance to these hospitals amounts to 
300, and that on an average a vacancy occurs for each at the end 
of four years at the Hospital des Incurables ^ [and two years at 
Hospice des Vieillards^ and that all these claimants find either in 
their families, the Secours a Domicile^ or private charity, means of 
subsistence. 

Sick. 

The department possesses, for the reception of the sick, a small 
hospital at Bazas ; one at St. Macaire, and one at La Ht^ole ; a 
more extensive one at Blaye and Liboume, and the great hospi- 
tal at Bourdeaux. 

The great hospital of Bourdeaux contains always from 600 to 
650 sick. The daily admittances average 30 j the discharges, 28, 
and the deaths two, 
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Frahos. No distinction is made as to country, &c. either in admittance, 

treatment, or discharge. 



^^^!^ The inmates of this hospital are generally composed of inhabi- 
tants of the town, who are too poor to be treated at home, or who 
prefer the care that is taken of them there to that which they 
would experience at home ; of workmen, &c. from the neighbour- 
ing departments employed in the town, and who have nowhere 
else to go ; of peasants, even in easy circumstances, who, firom 
illness or accidents, have not the same resources at home. 

Bourdeaux possesses a Hospice de la Matemite, or Lying-in 
Hospital, and a society, founded by private benefactions, for the 
same purpose. 

The Lying-in Hospital is an asylum in which any woman who 
presents herself in the ninth month of her pregnancy, whatever 
may be her state, her country or condition, is admitted withoat 
difficulty, without question or inquiry, under the name she pleases, 
and in such a manner, that the fear of being known or discovered 
may not prevent those who wish to remain unknown firom bene- 
fiting by the institution. 

Women admitted at the ninth month remain in the establish* 
ment till they have completely recovered their lying-in. (p. 281.)* 

The number of those women, either lying-in or subsisted in the 
hospital, varies from 35 to 60, and their stay is about 30 days. 
The births amount annually from 400 to 450 ; upon this number, 
30 or 40 at most are kept and suckled by their mothers ; the rest 
are abandoned and sent to the Foundling Hospital. 

Among these inmates, about one-fifth is composed of married 
women, who have no means of being confined at home ; two-fifths 
of young girls of the town, chiefly servants ; the rest of peasants, 
who leave their homes in order not to be discovered. 

Illegitimate children deserted by their parents, and which are 
deposited at the Foundling Hospital, are clothed and nourished by 
women in the institution, till a nurse out of it can be procured. 

These children, after being suckled, remain with their nurses 
till the age of 12 years. At this age, if the individuals who have 
brought them up do not wish to keep them gratuitously till their 
majority and give them a trade, they return to the hospital, and 
they then cease to be at the charge of the special funds. The esta- 
blishment itself provides for their expenses ; and until they can 
be placed as apprentices, they receive, in the Bourdeaux hospital, 
the rudiments of reading and writing, and they are taught some 
trade. 
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• Onoe pUeed as apprehtices, they remain with the master till the Francs. 
age of 21, when they are to shift for themselves. ^ 

Those that cannot be pUced, or are infirm,, remain in the hos- Seurdtaur, 
]Mta], and form a sort of permanent population there. 
- Children whose parents are known, and who are living, but 
have either disappeared or axe confined, are received in the same 
way as foundlings, the mode of admission differing only. This 
must be granted by the prefisct after an inquest For the re- 
mainder, they enjoy the same advantages as the foundlings. 

As to orphans, th^y are also admitted into the Foundling Hos- 
pital, upon the order of the administrative commission, after infor- 
mation as to the state of the family. At Bourdeaux the orphans 
of the town alone are received. Those of the rest of the depart- 
ment remain at the charge of their parishes, and generally live by 
alms. The orphans received into the hospital enjoy the same 
privileges as the foundlings and deserted children. 

The annual exposal of children amounts at Bourdeaux to 900, 
comprising all those abandoned at the Lying-in Hospital, those of 
the town, and those sent from the various parts of the department, 
as well as from the neighbouring departments. 

From 10 to 15 deserted diildren, and the same number of or- 
phans, are annually admitted. 

The population of the hospital amounts generally to 40 new- 
bom infants, waiting to be sent to nurse ; 150 children beginning 
their apprenticeships, and waiting to be placed ; about 150 infirm 
of all ages forming the permanent part of the population. 

The number of children from the age of one month to that of 
12 years, amounts to 3,600 ; and that of children above 12 and 
below 21 apprenticed out, amounts to above 1,500. 

The expenditure of the hospital, comprising the clothing for the 
children brought up out of the establishment, amounts to 1 10,000 
francs per annum (4,400/.) That for the nurses or board in the 
country, to 240,000 francs (9,600/.), of which 

104,000 fr. (4,160/.) is given by the government upon the 

common departmental fund. 
27,000 fr. (1,080/.) taken from the revenue of the town of 

Bourdeaux. 
60,000 fr. (2,400/.) voted by the general council on the Cen- 
times Facultatifs. 
49,000 fr. (1,960/.) on the revenue of the other parishes of 
the department 
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Frahck. Owing to the extreme carelessness and entire absence of (Vu- 
galily on the part of the peasantry and other classes of labourers, it 



B^^dta* ^* impossible to give an accurate account of their expenditure. They 
live entirely from hand to mouth ; and nine-tenths are in debt for 
the common necessaries of life. The men are addicted to gam- 
bling, and the women spend the greater part of what they earn in 
useless articles of dress. As to the expenditure for schooling and 
religious teacliing, no provision is thought of. 

BASSES PYRENEES. 
Bayonne. 

2auf On recurring to the statistical statements respect- 
^a^Z' ^^G ^^^ department, it will be seen that it supports 
^f*th^**^ its population with a smaller number of deaths, 
partment, births, and marriages, than any other extensive dis- 
Pbpuiation trict in Europe. Compared with the countries which 
14,7*73!"'^*' have been lately considered, its provisions for pub- 
lic charity are trifling, as will appear by the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Harvey's report, (pp. 260, 261, 
262.) 

Vaqranis. 

Mendicity, under the head of vagrancy, is not prevalent in the 
department of the Lower Pyrenees ; the relief afforded to French 
subjects passing through the department, seeking work (which sel- 
dom occurs), or returning to their native places, is at the rate of 
three sols per league, or \d, per mile ; but this relief is more 
frequently granted to foreigners in distress, and is paid by the 
several mayors at certain stations or towns on their route. There 
is no public relief granted to vagrants living by begging. 

Destitute Able-bodied, 
There are no public or private establishments or relief afforded 
to the destitute able-bodied or their families ; but this description 
of pauper is seldom or ever to be met with in this department. 

Impotent through Age, 

There are no public or religious institutions or regulations for 
the relief of the poor in general ; they subsist by begging ; and 
when no longer able to do so, they receive a trifling relief from 
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** The Ladies of Charity " (Dames de U Charit^), who make Franck. 
qaaiterly collections from the respectable inhabitants, which these 



ladies distribute in food, fuel, or money, to the panwres honteux^ ^ ^ 



Ba$st» 

or infirm, as the case may be ; but this private voluntary subscript Bajfonne. 
Hon is very inadequate. 

The inhabitants of Bayonne (and it is. hoped and expected that 
the example will be followed in other places) are now occupied in 
fonmngt by voluntary annual subscriptions, an establishment 
for the relief of the poor ; a commission of gentlemen has been 
appointed, and there is every prospect that this charitable under- 
taking will be crowned with success. 

Sick. 

In Ae towns there are public hospitals for the sick and wounded ; 
but when convalescent, they are obliged immediately to quit the 
hospital, destitute or not. 

CniLnmEN. 
IlleffitimcUe. 

Illegitimate children (infonts only) are received into the hospi- 
tals established by the famous St. Vincent de Paul, but where the 
parents have no communication with or control over them ; these 
children are placed out to nurse in the country at about bs, a 
month, and are afterwards provided for by the hospital, if in the 
course of seven years they are not claimed by the parents. 

When not deposited in the hospitals, the mothers have invariably 
been found to bestow upon their infants the most scrupulous care 
and attention, the natural consequence of having had the firmness 
and humanity not to abandon their offspring, notwithstanding the 
facility of concealment held out to them by the hospital. 

Orphans or Deserted Children. 

There are no public or private institutions or regulations for 
orphans. 

Deserted Children, — ^There are no public or private regulations 
or institutions under this head ; but I have not heard of a case in 
question in this department. 

Cripples^ Deaf and Dumb^ and Blind. 

Cripples, — Obliged to beg if destitute, there being no public or 
private institutions or regulations for cripples. 

The deaf and dumb. '^ r^nn^ ^ni Ufititut^^ or- obliged to beg ; 
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FsAHCB. there are excellent ebUblishmentB in the large towns for their 
instruction, for those who have the means. 



^2^« Blind, — Obliged to beg, there are no public or private institu- 
Bagom^! tion» for them. 

Idiots and Lunatics. 

There are no public or private institutions for idiots. 

There is an institution (Maison de Force) for the admission of 
lunatics at the Chef Lieu of the department only (at Pau). 

The questions relative to hired country labourers are not alto- 
gether applicable to this department, which is invariably divided Into 
small farms, not exceeding from 20 to 30 English acres each, the 
families on each farm sufficing for the cultivation thereof, the pro- 
prietors or the fanners being themselves the labourers of the soil, 
the neighbours assisting each other in time of harvest ; conse* 
quently it seldoms occurs that a hired labourer is called in ; but 
when employed they are paid at the rate of about 1^. per diem, 
without food. The women, and the children from the age of 10 
years, constantly work on the land. The children generally 
receive a primary education at the village day schools, where there 
is always a schoolmaster or mistress appointed by the authorities ; 
price of education, 2 francs (about 1^. 7d.) per month. At these 
schools the children are prepared for their first communion ; they 
learn reading, writing, and calculation. The food of the pro- 
prietor or farmer labourer chiefly consists in vegetable soups, 
potatoes, salt fish, pork, bacon, &c., and seldom or ever butcher's 
meat, and invariably Indian corn bread, homebaked. These 
persons (who are generally the owners of the soil) procure for 
themselves a comfortable subsistence, but they are seldom able to 
lay by anything. The equal division of the land prevents in a 
great measure mendicity. The families on each farm in the 
whole department consist on an average of about five persons. 

It is calculated that persons attain a more advanced age in this 
department than in any other in France. 

BOUCHES 

°° ^°'"- BOUCHES DU RHONE. 

ManeilU: MARSEILLES. 

S5?4r?*' It has been calculated that the average number of beggars in 
Population this department (the Mouths of the Rhone) is 1060, whereof 900 
°^.,^*'" are natives and 105 strangers, besides 240 who traverse the 

245,115. 
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' i&fntttMkt The calculatkm having been made some years ago, France. 
the numbers may have increased with the population, which was ^— ^— 
then 318,000, and is now 359,000. ^m^ef^ 

The only relief granted to the poor travelling is by giving them Marteiiht. 
a ** passport d'indigenti'' fiinusbed by the local authorities, in 
whidi their eiact route is designated, and not to be deviated from ; 
they receivei as they pass through each commune, three sous for 
every league of distance, equal to a halfpenny per mile, and 
lodging for the night : beggars have no relief but private charity. 

DestiUOe Able-bodied* 

The principal establishment at Marseilles for their relief is 
the bureau de bienfaisance, whose revenues, arising partly from 
the remnant property of tome charitable institutions existing 
before the revolution, partly from an annual allowance granted by 
the budget of the commune, partly by a tax on theatrical admis- 
sions, and from private subscriptions, amount altogether to about 
140,000 francs, or 5600/., of which the major part is distributed 
in money to the '*pauvres honteux " (those who have seen better 
days), and in providing necessaries and medical assistance for the 
poor in general, by five directors, and at their sole discretion. 
Similar establishments exist in the other arrondissements of this 
department, but, with the exception of Aix, with very small 
means, principally dependent on the commune budgets, which, in 
many cases, furnish nothing. I am informed that in this com- 
mune, with a population of 140,000 inhabitants, the bureau re- 
lieves, more or less, 800 families of " pauvres honteux " and 4000 
families of indigent poor. There is also at Marseilles a soci^t($ de 
bienfaisance, supported principally by private charity, whose chief 
object is the establishment of soup kitchens and dispensaries for 
the relief of the poor, and a school for the education of their 
children from four to nine years of age. No relief is ever given 
in money. Their annual revenue is about 40,000 francs, or 
1600/. ; and in times of great distress the local administration 
increases its funds, and supplies the poor with soup through its 
means. 

The number of children received in the school above-mentioned 
is about 200 : they receive two meals a day and sleep at home ; 
they are taught various trades, and apprenticed at the expense of 
the commune ; there are also several gratuitous day-schools for 

n2 
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Fbakcb. children of the age of seven years and upwards, and who bring 
their own food. 



^"^RJ^e^ ^^PO^^^^ through Age. 

Marteilieu The only public establishment for the reception of this class is 
that called '* La Charitc^/' in which those are admitted who have 
attained the age of seventy, and none before ; the number of those 
individuals at present is about 350 ; they are there boarded, 
clothed, and fed. 

Sick, 

There are no district institutions for the reception of the sick, 
except the general hospitals. The average number of sick in the 
hospital of Marseilles may be about 450. 

Children. 

One large branch of the administration of hospitals of Mar- 
seilles is ** La Charity," which receives, as before mentioned, old 
men, and also all children under twelve years of age, whether 
illegitimate, orphans, foundlings, or deserted; they are there 
received, and, when infants, principally nursed in the country. At 
this time there are 2240 infants in this situation, and on their 
return they are boarded, lodged, and educated. 

SARDINIAN STATES. 

Sardiniah The information respecting the Sardinian States 

consists of answers from Piedmont, Genoa, and 

Savoy, obtained by Sir Augustus Foster from the 
Minister of the Interior, from M. de Vignet, a 
Senator of Chambery, from Marquis Brignole Sale, 
Syndic of Genoa, and from the Marquis Cavour, 
Syndic of Turin, and his son, Count Camille 
Cavour. 

The following extracts comprise their most mate- 
rial contents. (Pages 653, 654, 655, 656, 657, 659, 
660, 661, 662.) 

The general system appears to resemble that of 
France, except that in Piedmont mendicity is not an 
offence. 
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Piedmont. 
Mendicants. 

Mendicity u not forbidden by law; every person who is con- Sardinum 
sidored unable to obtain by his own industry subsistence for him- ^''^^'^ 
self and his fiunily may station himself in the streets, and ask pj^^ 
charity of the passers by. The government and the local autho- 
rities have often, but in vain, endeavoured to rejHress the innume- 
rable abases which have followed. But the regulations which 
have been made for this purpose have been ineffectual and even 
nugatory. The law, however, which forbids the poor to beg out 
of their parishes, is frequently put in force. When a great num« 
ber of strangers are found begging in a town, the municipal 
authorities drive them out en masse^ leaving it to the gendarmerie 
to oblige them to return to their country, or to the places con- 
sidered to be their homes. But as the law in question is not 
enforced by any punishment, if they find any difficulty in living 
At home, they soon return to violate it afresh. 

There are no means of ascertaining, even by approximation, 
the total number of mendicants. It depends, too, in part on 
many causes continually varying ; such as good or bad harvests, 
hard or mild winters, and the changes of employment in those 
trades which afford subsistence to many hands. It is spread, 
however, over the whole country, but in different degrees. In 
the valleys of the Alps it scarcely exists ; in those of the Apen- 
nines it is considerable, as is generally the case where chestnuts 
are the ordinary food of the lower orders. 

If a labouring man, not domiciled in the place of his residence, 
finds himself, from accident or illness, unable either to earn his 
living, or to reach his home, the authorities, both of his tem- 
porary residence, and of the places that lie in his route home- 
wards, are required to supply to him the means of travelling. In 
Turin, a small pecuniary assistance is given to all workpeople 
who wish to return to their own homes, but this is not a general 
practice. 

Destitute Able-bodied, 

Are there any establishments for the reception of the destitute 
able-bodied and their families^ in which they are set to work^ 
and furnished with food and clothes ? 

There are none. T^** '^nh* a*^'»niDt of he sort was one made 
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Baroinun Bome years ago at Raconia, and it failed almost immediately, 
^^'^ among difficulties and bad consequences of every description. 
p. . An establishment called Ergastolo exists near Turin, in which 

young vagrants are confined and kept to constant work; but 
although a person may be committed to it without trial on a 
simple order from the police, it is considered rather as a house 
of correctbn than a workhouse. 

There are still convents at whose doors soup, bread, and other 
kinds of food are distributed. But this deplorable practice is not 
now sufficiently prevalent to produce a sensible effect except in 
some parts of the Genoese coast, where the mendicant orders ar« 
the most numerous, and the poverty the greatest. 

Many charitable institutions have ecclesiastical forms and 
names, but their attention is almost confined to the sick and the 
impotent When a bad harvest or a hard winter occasions much 
distress, the municipal authorities, either spontaneously or on the 
suggestion and with the aid of the government, undertake public 
works in order to give employment to the able-bodied. This is 
more frequent in the large towns, such as Turin and Genoa. 

To what extent do they obtain relief in kind and in money t 

They never receive either from the government or from the mu« 
nicipal authorities ; what they get is from private charity. But 
on some great occasions, such as the anniversary of the Restoration 
of the Monarchy, or the celebration of the King's Birth-day, food 
and clothes are distributed among some of the most needy families. 

Many of the towns have Monts-de^piSte, which lend on pledges 

at 6 per cent., but under very rigorous rules. If the unhappy 

borrower cannot redeem the pledge before the fixed time, it is sold, 

whatever may be its value, for the amount of the debt. In spite of 

this, the number of people who have recourse to them is immense. 

I do not think I exaggerate in saying that there are very few poor 

housekeepers some of whose furniture or clothes is not thus in 

pawn. 

Impotent through Age, 

1. Are there hospitals for the reception of those who through 
age are incapable of earning their subsistence ? 

There are none avowedly for this purpose, but there are several 
intended for incurables, into which those whose only infirmity is 
old age, manage to get received. 

2. Do they receive relief in kind and in money at their own 
homes 1 
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They leceive none from the government or the municipal au- Sardiniah 
thorities, but such relief is afforded by many charitable institutions. ' '^^''^^ 



In Turin, for example, the congregation of St Paul has large p^ j^ 
revenuea ; and by law, there ought in every parish to be a chari- 
table assodatipn. But, in fiu;t, none are to be found excepting in 
some villages and towns ; almost all the rural parishes are without 
them. The resources of those which exist arise from endowments, 
from donations, and from periodical collections made in churches, 
or firom house to house. These associations certainly do much 
good, htU being subjected to no general nJes or central control^ 
Aeir proceedings are neither uniform nor regular ; a source of 
enormous ahuse^ which, in the preserU staie of things, it is impos^ 
siUe to correct or even to verify. 

Much charity is also given through the hands of the clergy. 
nils is, without any doubt, the best distributed, and the most 
effectual ; much of it is devoted to the aged and impotent. 

The Sich. 

In all the towns, and in many of the large villages, there are 
hospitals in which any individual suffering under acute sick- 
ness, or casualty, may be nursed until his perfect recovery. The 
principal acute complaint is fever. But there are fevV hospitals 
for chronic or incurable cases, and few such patients can obtain 
access to them : they are, therefore, in general left to private 
charity. 

The hospitals have in general property in land, in the public 
funds, or lent on mortgage, and when these revenues are insuffi- 
cient, they are assisted from the local assessments of the parishes 
and provinces, and by charitable persons. The management of 
the different hospitals is not uniform ; it is in general much under 
the influence of the government. In some towns, the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities and the chapters interfere, and it is in such cases in 
general that there is most of disorder and abuse. In most pa- 
rishes the indigent sick receive gratuitous treatment from the phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who are paid an annual salary by the muni- 
cipal authorities, or the charitable associations. In Turin, and in 
some other places, there are dispensaries, distributing gratis, 
to those who have a certificate of poverty from their clergyman, 
the most usual and necessary remedies, whenever medically or- 
dered. In general, the sick who cannot procure admission to the 
hospitals are in a pitiab^^ statp '^f p"vp-ty and distress, 
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Children. 
IllegUimaU. 

SARiHifUM If an unmarried woman has a child by an unmarried man, the 
Statbs. j^^ recourse to the ecclesiastical tribunal, that is to say, to the 

'T7T~T' episcopal court of the diocese to compel him to marry her. If 
she succeeds in proving her previous good conduct, and that pro- 
mises, or other means of seduction were employed against her, 
the tribunal orders the marriage. The defendant may refuse ; 
but in that case the cause is carried before the civil judges, who 
admitting the seduction as already proved, award to her da- 
mages, regulated by the circumstances of the case. 

The child is by law entitled to an allowance for its munte- 
nance, which may be demanded from either parent. 

It is to be observed that, in consequence of the constant incli^ 
nation of the ecclesiastical tribunal, in favour of the female plain- 
tiff, in order that the harm done may be repaired by marriage, 
and the ease with which children are disposed of in the Found- 
ling Hospitals, few illegitimate children are brought up at home, 
even in the lowest classes of society. 

If the seducer is a member of the family, and under the autho- 
rity of his father, the girl in general has recourse to his parents 
for the damages awarded to her. The illegitimate child may claim 
its allowance from its paternal or maternal grandfather ; and if 
its father and mother have died without leaving it any provision^ 
may claim one from those who have succeeded to their property. 

Foundlings, Orphans, and Deserted Children. 

Many towns have hospitals for foundlings. Their parents may 
remain perfectly unknown ; they have only to deposit the child at 
night in a wheel which in all these hospitals communicates with 
the street an^ with the interior of the house, ring a bell to warn 
the person on the watch, and go away. The wheel turns, the 
child is received into the hospital, and numbered, and no further 
trace remains of the transaction. 

Genoa possesses a splendid orphan establishment ; and there is 
one in Turin for girls only. But they are far from being sujfi- 
cient for this numerous and interesting class. There is no fur- 
ther public assistance for orphans and deserted children ; they are 
thrown on private charity. 
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PitdaiBHi, 



^1 • CuppLBs, Deap iND DiiuB, AND Blind. 

There ib no eslabliBliment for persons maimed or deformed. Siimraiiw 
Even in the surgical hospitals, as soon as a patient no longer 
requires the assistance of art, he is dismissed, even if he should 
have lost the use of his limbs. 

In Genoa there is an establishment for the deaf and dumb, 
which enjoys a well-founded celebrity. On certain conditions 
poor children are gratuitously admitted. There is no institution 
for the blind, or any further public relief for any of the classes in 
question : they are left to private charity. 

I dials and Insane. 

There are two large establishraenta for the insane, one at Turin, 
the other at Genoa. In each a. small payment is made, in respect 
of the lunatic, either out of his own properly, or, if he has none, 
by his parish or province. In some rare cases insane persons are 
received gratuitously. 

Some mountain districts, and particularly in the valley of Aoste, 
contain many of the idiots, commonly called Cretins. They are 
in general gentle and inoffensive, and the objects of the piiy and 
zealous assistance of all around them, so much so that it is never 
necessary to place them in an hospital. The interesting popular 
belief that a special protection of heaven is attached to the house 
inhabited by a Cretin is well kno\vn. 

Effects of these Instiludotis. 
It is not to the encouragement given by public charity that the 
great number of premature and improvident marriages contracted 
in this country is to be imputed. With the exception of those 
betH'een profeEgional beggars, we owe the greater part of them, 
first, lo the natural disposition of ignorant and rude persons to 
follow, without reflection, the passions of the moment, and, 
secondly, to the blind zeal with which the clergy and bigotted 
people encourage all kinds of marriages, with the erroneous idea 
of thus preventing the immorality and scandal of illegitimate 
connexions. Nor are family ties affected by the charitable insti- 
tutions. Whatever those may be, the poor man ever considers his 
relations as his sole support against adversity. Besides, as the 
Roman law with respect to paternal authority has been preserved 
among us unimpaired, family union is more easy and common 
than anywhere else. 
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SABDmxiN Though some individuals, skilled in working on the public 
. ^^^^""* conipasskin, may gain more than the average wages of labour, 



♦ ^^•^•■PwW** 



we cannot compare the results of the honest and independent 
labottrer's industry with the mendicant's profits : so immense is the 
difference between the honourable existence of the one, and the 
humiliation, debasement, and moral degradation of the other. 



GENOA. 

Genoa. 1. Public mendicity not being at present forbidden, it is dif** 
ficult to ascertain the number of professed mendicants. Those 
on the town of Genoa may however be estimated at, at least, 200. 
If we add to these their families, or at least those members of 
their families who exist on the profit of their begging, the whole 
mendicant population may amount to from 600 to 700*. 

2. The unemployed poor, not being mendicants, are relieved at 
their own homes by the *' magistrat de misericorde,*' the '* dames 
de mis^ricorde," and by other governors of charities, out of the 
revenue of many pious bequests, with the administration of which 
they are charged. 

3. The children of the poor, to whatever class they may belong, 
are gratuitously instructed in the primary public schools, under 
the direction of the municipal authorities. Six of these schools 
are for boys, and two for girls. 

4. There is a mont de ipi6i6 in Genoa, from which the poor can 
borrow on pledge, at 8 per cent, interest. 

d. The poor of all ages, from the earliest childhood, who are 
natives of the town of Genoa, are gratuitously received, lodged, 
and fed, in the poor hospital, as far as the means of that establish- 
ment will go. The poor of the other parts of the duchy are also 
received there on payment of a small allowance. 

0. There are two large hospitals in Genoa, one for the treat- 
ment of acute disorders, the other for the Incurables and insane. 
Another lunatic asylum has been just begun, and there is a small 
establishment in the suburbs for leprosy and other diseases of the 
skin. 

7. The " Conservatoire des Soeurs de St. Joseph," and a cha- 
ritable institution, called *' Notre Dame de la Providence," furnish 
in pursuance of their rules, medical and surgical advice, and 

* The population of Genoa exceeds 80^00, 
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renodiet to the poor who do not publidj ioKcil relief [pauvres SARonnAif 
faontMa]. Statb*. 

8. Poor lying-in women, bom in the town, or domiciled there 
Cor the three previous years, are received and nursed gratuitously 
in the great hospital, called *' de Pammatone.** 

9. The same hospital receives illegitimate and deserted children, 
if secretly placed on the turning box* The hospital takes the 
charge of the boys until 12 years old, and of the girls until their 
marriage or death. Ten poor lunatics and idiots, natives of Genoa, 
are gratuitously received in the hospital for the incurables and 
insane. Those of the other parts of the duchy, and those who are 
not poor, are also received there, on paying a sum proportionate to 
the sort of food given to them. 

SAVOY. 

. 1, Mendicity is very common in the environs of Chambery Savoy, 
and the Haute Tarentaise. In the other provinces it is not more 
extensive than in Florence, and much less so than in Italy. In 
1789, the total number of mendicants was 368S. Under the 
Frokch dominion it rose to 4360. Since that time it has much 
diminished, partly from the diminution of the public taxes, and 
partly from the discontinuance of the sales of property which were 
enforced by the French treasury against the relations of refractory 
conscripts, and by Genoese creditors against their debtors. It 
cannot now be estimated at more than 2500. 

2. Vagrant mendicity being prohibited by law, beggars have 
no right to relief. The town of Chambery contains a dpp^t de 
mendicite, in which 100 paupers are endeavoured to be kept to 
work. 

3. The duchy possesses nearly 250 charitable establishments, 
possessing funds distinct to the relief of the poor of the place in 
which they are situated. Their resources are very far from being 
sufficient for that purpose, especially in years of bad harvests. But 
poor families are assisted by their neighbours, their relations, the 
clergy, and other charitable persons in their parishes. This relief 
is distributed in the town of Chambery, according to a simple 
and excellent system. The poor are divided into 24 districts, 
each confided to a committee consisting of three ladies of charity 
(dames de charittJ), belonging in general to the highest class of 
society. Each committee seeks out, registers, and superintends 
the poor of its district, gives secret assistance to those families 
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Sammkian who would be disgraced by the publicity of their ftituation, and 
^^"l* withdraws relief from the unworthy. The resources of the dames 
» de charit«$ consist only of one tenth of the price of the theatrical 

tickets, of the great public collections (quotes) made at Eaater and 
Christmas, and of some secret gifts from individuals. If this esta« 
blishment were rich enough to provide employment for indigent 
families at their own homes, it would be far superior to all other 
charitable institutions. 

We have as yet spoken of the relief given to those who have no 
plea beyond that of mere poverty. For those who have some 
other claim there are several institutions. The Hospice de Charity 
of Chambery receives 171 persons, consisting of orphans, infirm 
persons, and old men. The " Asyle de St. Benoit '' in the same 
town is destined to the old of both sexes who once were in easy 
circumstances ; and the Orphan House educates young girls with- 
out fortune belonging to the middling classes, in such a manner aa 
to enable them to earn an independent subsistence. 

4. The Duchy of Savoy now possesses a great number of gra^ 
tuitous religious schools, receiving, among others, the children of 
the poor. At Chambery the two schools de la Doctrine and de 
St. Joseph provide education for more than 700 children of both 
sexes, four-fifths of whom could not pay for it. 

5. There is no Mont-de-Pit^tt^ in Savoy. 

6. Chambery contains a hospital with 80 beds, all constantly 
occupied. There are also institutions for the relief of those suffer- 
ing under incurable or contagious disease, and for sick travellers. 
There nre also hospitals for the sick at Annecy, Thonon, St Jean- 
de-Maurienne, Montmelian, Moiitiers, Yenne, la Roche, la Motte- 
Servolex, and Th6nes. 

7. Many establishments of sisters of charity have been founded, 
either by parishes, or by opulent individuals, for the relief of the 
sick at their own homes. But with respect to the poorest classes 
it has been necessary to abandon this kind of relief, as they either 
neglected to use the remedies supplied to them, or used them with 
fatal imprudence. It can safely be bestowed on those only whose 
situation is raised above actual poverty. 

8. Lying-in women, married or unmarried, are received at 
Chambery in the Hospice de Maternite. 

9. In Chambery, and in Thonon, the greater part of the ille- 
gitimate children, whatever be the circumstances of their parents, 
are taken, the first night after their birth, to the foundling hospitals. 
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wloch receive them, though clandestinely deposited. Those born SARDnaAn 
in the distant provinces are generally brought up by their mothers, ®'^^""* 
and partake their fortune, or their poverty. „ 

10. At some distance from Chambery a hospital has been esta- 
bUshed, intended for the gratuitous reception of 60 lunatics. But 
as yet it has had room for only 20. The others are at the charge 
of their parishes. 

The class of day labourers, such as it exists in England, is not 
at all numerous in Savoy, almost all the population consisting of 
proprietors. Out of 102,000 families in the Duchy, 85,000 heads 
of families are owners of some portion of land ; 80,000 of them 
subsist by agriculture. There is therefore little employment for 
day labourers. According to the enumerations of 1789 and 1801 
the number of persons, including both sexes, and artisans, as well 
as agriculturists, employed in day labour in that part of Savoy, 
which formed after 1789 the departement de Mont Blanc, did not 
exceed from 9000 to 10,000 individuals, which would make for the 
whole Duchy more than from 14,000 to 15,000 such individuals. 
The day labourers in general hire, from a small proprietor, part of a 
cottage, and half an acre, or an acre of land, at the rent of from 
60 to 100 francs, which they work out. Saving is a thing almost 
unknown in Savoy. With the rich people and with the poor, 
from the gentleman to the peasant, it is unusual and even strange 
to put a revenue to any other use than that of spending it. A 
few men of business, and usurers, are the only persons who think 
of augmenting their patrimonies. Sometimes indeed a merchant 
or a manufacturer will economise something from his profits, but 
with no other object than that of procuring a country-house, which 
from that time swallows up all that he can spare. 

The poor never apply for relief to the authorities, but always to 
private charity; and it is inexhaustible, for (except during the 
famine of the year 1817) no one has ever perished from want. 
Vagrants are forced to return to their parishes, or, if foreigners, 
driven out of the country. 

VENICE. 

Mr. Money's Report from Venice is so concise Vewck. 

that we insert the whole (pp. 663, 634). We cannot 7" 

perfectly reconcile the statement at the beginning, about 
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Vbmioi. that there is no compulsory legal provision for the 
poor ; and that at the end, that every commune is 
bound to support the poor and indigent within its 
limits. Perhaps Mr. Money uses the word " bound" 
in a moral, not a legal sense. 

1. Is there any compulsory legal provision for the poor in 
Venice ? — None. 

2. In what manner are the funds arising from volantary do* 
nations collected in Venice ? — There is a commission of pnblio 
charity, composed of the laity of the first rank and consideration 
in Venice, at the head of which is the patriarch. 

All sums destined for the relief of the poor and the indigent, 
from whatever source, are placed at the disposal of this com- 
mission. 

These funds arise from bequests, which are numerous, from 
voluntary contributions, from collections made by lay associations 
in each of the SO parishes, which hold their meetings either at the 
church or at the house of the priest ; sometimes from the produce 
of a lottery ; and by a singular contrivance of the late patriarch, 
to render an old custom of complimentary visits on New Year*8- 
day contributory to the purposes of charity, he had it announced, 
that all who would subscribe to the funds of the commission of 
public chanty should have their names published, and be exempted 
from the costly ceremony above adverted to. 

3. By what authority are they distributed? — By that of the 
same commission, which receives the reports of the state of the 
poor in the several parishes, and particularly inquires into the 
circumstances of every case. 

4. What constitutes a claim to relief, and how is that claim in- 
vestigated? — Among the lower classes, extreme poverty without 
the means of obtaining subsistence, or incapability from age or 
sickness to labour fur it. This is certified by the parish priest to 
the association mentioned in answer to query No. 2, which makes 
itself acquainted with every case of distress. But there is great 
distress to be relieved among those who once constituted the 
higher classes of society, but whose families, since the fall of the 
Republic, have, from various causes, fallen into decay; these 
make their application direct to the commission, and are relieved 
according to their necessities and the state of their funds. 
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6. What 11 the amoant of relief umally given in each case, and Vemxob. 
for what length of time is it usually continued ? — ^The amount of ^ 

relief given, according to the class and circumstances of the dia- 
tressed, is from 10 cents, to 65 cents, per head per day (or from 
8#* idk to &#• 4d. sterling.) — \Sic in orig.} 

These alms are continued as long as the parish priest certifies 
the need of those of the lower classes, or the commission, through 
its inquiries, are satisfied of the necessities of the others. 

6. Is relief given hy taking the poor into almshouses or houses 
of industry, or by giving them relief at home ; and in the latter 
case, is it given in money or in food and clothing ? — ^There are no 
almshouses in Venice, but there are houses of industry, where 
work of various descriptions is provided for those who are able to 
work. Relief is given to many at home, but to most upon their 
personal appearance before some of the members of the com- 
mission. 

In winter, relief is afforded by the commission, both in food and 
clothing. 

7. What is the number of persons in Venice usually receiving 
relief, and what is the least and greatest number known during 
the last 10 years? — The number usually receiving relief, and 
which is the least number during the last 10 years, is about 
47,000; the greatest number in the last 10 years was about 
50,000. The last year 42,105 * received relief, either at home or 
by personal application to the commission, and the number in 
houses of industry and hospitals was 4667. 

8. Is there much difiiculty in procuring sufficient funds for the 
support of the poor in times of distress, or is the supply so large 
as at all to diminish the industry and providence of the working 
classes ? — It has been found impossible to procure sufficient 
funds for the support of the poor at Venice, and there never was 
so large a supply as at all to diminish the industry and providence 
of the working classes. When the funds prove insufficient, the 
commune contribute, and after their contributions, whatever is 
deficient is supplied by the Government. 

9. Do cases of death by starvation ever occur ? — Do the poorer 
classes afford much assistance to one another in time of sickness 
or want of employment ? — Cases of death by starvation never 
occur. Even during the great distress caused by the blockade in 

'^ This amounts to nearly one-half of the supposed populatioot 
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Vkmat. 1813, and the famine in 1817, no occurrence of thii kind was 
' known. In fact, the more urgent the circumstances are, the 

more abundant are the subscriptions and donations. 

The poorer classes are remarkable for their kindness to each 
other in times of sickness and need. Many instances of this have 
fallen under my own observation. 

10. Is there a foundling hospital at Venice, and if so, what is 
the number of infants annually admitted into it ? — There is a 
foundling hospital in Venice, which was instituted in 1846, and 
the number received into it annually is between 400 and 500. I 
have known seven found in the receptacle in one morning. 

Each child is immediately given to a wet nurse ; at the end of 
seven or eight days it is vaccinated, and sent to nurse in the 
eovintrj. 
^ '^ iUL Do members of the same family, among the poorer classes 
m gHppral, show miv&b disposition to assist one another in distress, 
itefcifeii^ or old ag#? — ^There is much family affection in all 
classes of the Venetians, and in sickness, distress, and old age, 
among the poorer classes, they show every disposition to asust 
and relieve each other. 

The clergy, who have great influence over the lower classes, 
exert themselves much to cultivate the good feeling which subsists 
among them towards one another. 

12. Have you any other observations to make on the relief 
afforded to the poor at Venice ? — Besides the voluntary contribu- 
tions and the assistance of the commune and the Grovemment, the 
several charitable institutions (of which there are no less than 10) 
in this city, have annual incomes derivable from various bequests 
in land and other property, amounting to 483,000 Austrian livres 
(or 16,000/. sterling). Last year the commune contributed 
359,000 Austrian livres (or 11,970/. sterling) and the Govern- 
ment 460,000 Austrian livres (or 15,330/. sterling). The Go- 
vernment contributes annually for the foundlings and the insane 
of the eight Venetian provinces, 1,000,000 of Austrian livres 
(33,000/. sterling). I should remark, that among other resources 
which the commission of public charity have at their command, is 
a tax upon the theatres and other places of public amusement. 

The total expenditure of the commission of public charity may 
be taken approximately at 3,000,000 of Austrian livres, or 
100,000/. sterling annually, for the city of Venice alone, which is 
now declared to contain a population of 112,000. 
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Mendicity is not pennitted in the streets of Venice, and although Vbnics. 
distress does force mendicants to appear when they can escape *-«*-— 
the vigilance of the police, yet I do not believe that 20 beggars 
ase to 1m met with in this large and popolous city. 

Hie poor in every parish in Venice have the benefit of a physi- 
cian, a surgeon and medicines gratis ; the expense of these is paid 
by the commune. 

Every commune in the Venetian provinces u bound to support 
the poor and the indigent within its Umits, whether they be natives 
of the commune or not. No commune or parish can remove 
firom it a pauper, because he may have been bom in another. Ten 
years' residence entitles a man to a settlement in a different parish 
from that of his birth. When a commune ip which a pauper does 
not belong aflfords him relief, it is always reimbursed by his own 
parish. 

Bvery commune derives funds from local taxes ; the communes 
of towns from taxes on certain articles of consumption ; the com- 
nnmes in the country, where articles of consumption are not taxed, 
from an addition to the capitation tax, which is levied by the 
State, but all communes have, more or less, sources of revenue 
from land, houses, and charitable bequests, which are very frequent 
in these states. 

The number of foundlings at present in the country under the 
age of 13 years Is 2300. After that age the child is transferred 
from the family who have the charge of it, and apprenticed to learn 
some craft or trade, or servitude ; but so kind-hearted are the people 
in the Venetian provinces, that in numerous instances, from attach- 
ment to the child which they have reared, they have begged, when 
the time arrived for its removal, to be allowed to keep it as their 
own. 

Venice, Maich 24, 1834. 

PORTUGAL AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

The mformation from Portugal and its depen- 
dencies consists of answers from Oporto, the Azores 
and the Canary Islands, to the Commissioners' 
questions. The following extracts show the ge- 
neral state of these countries, (pp. 642, 643, 644, 
646, 647, 686, 687.) 
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PoRTuoAL. Although poverty prevails to a great extent in Portugal, still 
' the frugal habits and very limited wants and desires of the lower 

classes of the population in the northern provinces prevent men- 
dicity from showing itself in those offensive and distressing forms 
which it assumes in many other countries. The very limited provi- 
sion which has been made for the poor by the Government, or by 
public regulation, throws them on their own resources, and makes 
them careful and provident. Although, during the late siege of 
Oporto, we issued at one period gratuitously, from a soup society, 
upwards of 6,000 rations of soup each day, the number of abso* 
lute mendicants who were relieved fell greatly short of 1,000. 
The remainder of the applicants were principally families reduced 
to distress by the circumstances of the times, who withdrew their 
claims as soon as the termination of the blockade opened to them 
other resources and means of support. 

Persons destitute of resources, who may be travelling in search 
of work or otherwise, can claim no pecuniary relief; but the dif- 
ferent religious establishments are in the habit of affording a tem- 
porary asylum and succour to strangers. There are also houses 
of refuge for the poor, called ** Misericordias," at various places^ 
which are supported by royal gifts, bequests by will, and private 
donations. 

None but the military can be billeted on private houses ; and 
even this right is now contested by the camara (municipality) of 
Oporto, as contrary to the constitutional charter. Nor are there 
any houses of industry for receiving destitute able-bodied, or their 
families, except at Lisbon, where I understand there are royal ma^ 
nufactories in which the poor are employed, as well as at a rope- 
Walk called the Cordoario. The different religious establishments 
are, as I have already observed, in the habit of affording pecuniary 
relief, as well as of giving food and medical aid to the destitute of 
every description ; but the political changes, by suppressing sdme 
and diminishing the resources of all these establishments^ must 
have greatly reduced this description of charity. 

In most towns and large villages there are schools to which the 
poor may send their children free of expense ; but they receive 
neither food nor clothing, and the instruction is extremely limited. 
The masters are allowed a small stipend by the GovemmeBt, 
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are foreed to «d eaeh other, in the degrees of ftther, "Pcmnnuu 
mothar, child, brother and aieter, in cases of want : for persons ■■' ' 
impotent through age, there are houses of charity, called *' Recol- 
himentot,'' in most cities and considerable towns, where a limited 
number of aged or infirm poor of both sexes are lodged, clothed, 
and fed. These establishments are supported in part by royal 
gifts, and in part by the diflPerent municipalities i but no provision 
is made for the attendance of the sick poor at their own dwellings, 
nor are they in any case boarded with individuals, or billeted on 
private houses ; but if they have relatives in the degrees above- 
mentioned, these are bound to assist them, if able to do so. 

There are public hospitals in most cities and towns, where the 
sick poor are received and treated gratis. There are also lying- 
in hosjntals, which receive pregnant women (without inquiring as 
to their being married or not) without any charge ; but I am not 
aware of the existence of any regulation which obliges the medical 
oAcers of these establishments to deliver women at their own 
dwellings, although this is frequently done voluntarily. 

Children. 

A law. or decree, issued in 1772, imposes equally on both 
parents the duty of maintaining their children, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate, where they have the means of doing so; and 
the parentage in the latter case, if the father can be ascertained or 
is acknowledged. Brothers and sisters are equally bound to assist 
each other. 

But in cases where the parents either have not the means or 
want inclination to support their illegitimate child, a ready resource 
is offered by the ^^ Casas dos Expostos" which exist in most 
towns. These establishments for foundlings are provided with 
rodas, or revolving boxes, into which the infant is placed, and is 
received without inquiry. The practice of thus abandoning infants 
to be reared by public charity, prevails, I am assured, to a painful 
extent in Portugal. 

Cripples y Deaf and Dumby and Blind. 

At Lisbon there is, I understand, an establishment for the 
reception of the deaf and dumb. 

Idiots and Lunatics, 
At Lisbon there is an establishment for lunatics, called the 
Hospital of St. Joseph, where lunatics and idiots are received and 

o 2 
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BBMvaAL. tupported gratuitously, if without means. Better treatment and 

•"■*—'** greater comforts may be obtained for patients ably to pay for the 

same. This institution is partly supported by the Government, 

and partly by voluntary contributions, in the same manner as the 

misericordias in provincial towns. 

It may be observed generally, that in Catholic countries, the 
care of administering to the wants, both physical and moral, of the 
poor, being left in a great degree to the clergy and religious esta- 
blishments, the action of the civil government, as well as of 
private benevolence in their favour, is much less visible, and far 
more confined than in Protestant states. 
Oporto, April 24, 1834. 

The Azores. 
Vagrants, 
TkeJtoret, In the Azores mendicity is limited to the aged and infirm poor, 
and to the crippled and blind, for whom there is no legal provi- 
sion ; they are therefore dependent on the charity of the wealthy, 
to whom they make a weekly application and receive alms. There 
are no houses for their reception, or asylum of any description, but 
they obtain a distribution of victuals from the convents, of what- 
ever surplus food remains after the friars and nuns have dined. 

Vagrants are not allowed; such people are liable to be im- 
prisoned, and on conviction may be shipped off to India, Angola, 
&c., or employed on public works, by decrees of the 16th May, 
1641, 19th May. 1684, 4th March, 1688, 7th March, 1691, and 4th 
November, 1755. Those decrees, though severe, have had a good 
effect in exterminating vagrancy in the Azores. No relief is 
given to persons seeking work. 

Destitute Able-bodied, 

There are no laws for granting relief to the poor of any descrip- 
tion, excepting the sick. Able-bodied men in want of work can 
always find employment on seeking it. 

Public schools for teaching reading and writing are established 
in each municipal district, where the children of the poor are 
taught gratis. A small tribute on the wine produce of the country 
is levied for payment of these schools, called the Literary Subsidy, 
and public professors are paid out of it also, who teach Latin, 
grammar, rhetoric and philosophy to all who choose to attend. 

The laws of Portugal oblige the proprietors of entailed pro- 
perty to give alimentary allowances to their children and brotben 
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and sistnn, in proportion to their own meaitt mid the wants of the PoaruoAu 

applicants. Children coming into possessbn of property are'rr 

obliged to assist their parents and brothers, if in necessity. The 
poor, however, are left to themselves, and to the stimulus of natural 
affection ; and cases are very rare in which appeals are made in 
Tain ; but lawsuits are very common to oblige the rich heir of 
entailed property to give aliments to a brother or sister, as the 
elder brother takes die whole estate, and the younger branches 
are entirely dependent on him, if the faUier has not left money or 
unentailed property to distribute amongst his other children. 

Sick. 

In every municipal district there is a public hospital called the 
Misericordia, i. e. house of mercy, for the reception of the sick 
poor, supported by endowments of land and bequests of money 
from pious people long since deceased, and voluntary contribu- 
tions of living persons, where the sick are well treated, and when 
cured are sent to their fiimilies, and if in great distress a small sum 
of money is given to assist them. These hospitals contain gene- 
rally from 200 to 800 sick, and are, generally speaking, well 
conducted by the governors, stewards, medical attendants, and 
nurses. Foreign seamen are also admitted on the respective con- 
suls paying Is. 6d. per diem for diet and attendance. 

In cases where the hospitals are full, and cannot accommodate 
any more patients, medicines are given to applicants, and surgical 
and medical advice gratis from the hospital practitioners. 

Children. 

Illegitimate* 

The mother must support it in case she chooses to suckle the 
child herself; if, on the contrary, the sense of shame overcomes 
her maternal feelings, and she takes it to the misericordia, where 
there is a private place to receive the infant, it is immediately 
taken care of, and put out to nurse at the expense of the munici- 
pality until seven years of age, when it is apprenticed (if a male) 
to some trade or handicraft, or to a farmer; if a female to 
domestic service in some family, where it is fed and clothed 
until of an age to earn wages. In nine cases out of ten, 
the practice is to take the child to the misericordia, as pregnancy 
is more easily concealed here than in other countries, by the pecu- 
lii^r dress of the comm'^*^ ^'1»"« ^^ •votopd The municipality are 
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PttATV«A&. at ihe •ipenie of maintenanoe of the children, and if their fimdt 
aie scanty, the State pays the deficiency. 

Orpham^ Foundiingt^ and Deserted Children* 

Orphans. — ^Various laws have been promulgated in favour of 
orphans, for whom the respective local magistrates were appointed 
judges and protectors, which duty now devolves on the justices of 
the peace. If any property belongs to them^ proper guardians 
are appointed to take care of it, and to educate the children ; if 
none, they are under the municipal protection until of age to be 
put to some trade or calling, service, &c., in cases where their rela- 
tives are unable to take charge of them. 

Foundlings, — Foundlings are taken charge of and treated as 
orphans ; there are several funds set apart for their support by 
express decrees of former sovereigns of Portugal ; they are re- 
ceived into the mlsericordias, and supported by the chamber of 
municipality. 

Deserted Children whose Parents are known* — Deserted 
children are also reputed as foundlings or orphans, and have 
similar care taken of them by the municipal authorities ; the in- 
stances are extremely rare of children being deserted by their pa- 
rents, which is justly held in abhorrence by all classes of persons. 

Cripples f Deaf and Dumhy Blinds Idiots and Lunatics, 

There are no establishments whatsoever of any kind \ they live 
on the alms bestowed weekly by the benevolent. 

In general there prevails much love and affection between pa- 
rents and children, and from the children much obedience and 
respect towards their parents, to which they are exhorted by the 
clergy, who inculcate great subjection to their parents on all 
occasions. 

The poorest able-bodied labourer abhors begging ; bis utmost 
exertions are therefore employed to support himself and family ; 
and it is only in cases of sickness, or other corporeal impediment) 
that he ever has recourse to alms. 

In the Island of St. Mary's wheat and barley are chiefly culti- 
vated, but little Indian com; much waste land is to be seen, 
arising from the absence of the great proprietors, who live in St. 
Miehaers or at Lisbon. 

At Terceira more wheat than Indian com is to be seen under 
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cidtifatioii I mooh land lying wute from &• wmt of capital or Portvoaa 
entarprita in the proprietor!. ' 

' At St, George*!, being a Toloanic soil, there are more vineyards ^*<^<***^ 
«nd pastore land than arable, 

Oraoioia being flat in anrfiwe, and having a ifcrong clay soil, 
raueh barley and wheat is grown* but little Indian com ; the poor 
iubaist chiefly on barley*bread, pulaci &c. ; it alio produces much 
brandy from the low»priced wines, 

Pico being very mountainous and volcanie, the whole island is 
one oontinued vineyard i little soil for com ; the inhabitants de« 
|iend upon the other islands for the supplies of bread. 

Fayal, partly vineyard, the rest com land and pasture : all the 
principal proprietors of Pico living at Fayal. the poor of Pico are 
chiefly supplied from thence by their landlords, 

Corvo produces grain, &c., for its consumption only. 

Flores : some wheat and Indian com is exported from thence^ 
4|lso bacon and hams, as Urge quantities of hogs are bred in that 
island. 

A great deal of land is still uncultivated throughout the Azores, 
so that no able-bodied labourer can want employment, and for two 
centuries to come there will be employment for the increasing popu- 
lation. The temperature of the climate, ranging from 55° to 78° 
of Fahrenheit, reducing the physical wants of man as to clothing, 
fuel, &c. ; and the abundance of vegetables, fruits, &c., renders the 
poor man's lot easier than in colder climates. In the hospitals 
there is no limit of rations to the sick patients ; they have bread, 
meat, poultry, milk, &c., in abundance. The state of criminals in 
the prisons is however dreadful ; they are not fed by government, 
and must die if not succoured by relatives, and the casual supply 
of bread sent them from the misericordia in cases of extreme need : 
this however is not obligatory on the part of the hospital. Crimi- 
.nals, after sentence to the galleys, are allowed a loaf of bread per 
day, but nothing more. 

St. Michael's, April 20, 1834. 

Canaky Islands. 

Mendicity ^ Vagrants^ Destitute Able-bodied^ Impotent through 

Age. 

Mendicity does prevail to a great extent in the Canary Islands. Canary 
There ip no l^al provision whatever for the relief or support of the /«'<iii<(t. 
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PowrooAL. poor incloded in the denominations stated abore ; eaioal charity is 
^^^ the only lesource ; but as the natives for the most part renuuB in 
mIZH. ^ l^aces where they were bom, there are very few who have not 
some relations and acqaaintance, from whom they receire oeca- 
sional assistance. From the nature of the climate, the wants of 
the poor, when not suffering from sickness, are very limited ; 
having food sufficient to satisfy their hanger, they are icaioely 
affected by the privations so sensibly felt by the poor in noitfaens 
climates. '' Goffiro," (which is maize, bariey or wheat, roasted, 
and ground by the hand between two stones,) mixed with water or 
milk, potatoes and other vegetables, with sometimes a small piece 
of salt fish, constitute the general food of the peasantry throughout 
the islands. In the towns the artisans live better, obtaining bread, 
potatoes, salt fish, and sometimes butcher^s meat. 

Sick. 

In Santa Cruz there is one hospital for the poor, but the ac- 
commodation 18 very limited (24 beds), in no degree proportional 
to the wants of the population. 

In the town of Laguna is one also, larger than Santa Cruz, 
and tolerably maintained. 

At Las Palmas, the capital of the island of Canary, is the 
largest and best hospital in the islands ; near that town also is the 
hospital of St. Lazarus, exclusively for lepers, of which there are 
considerable numbers. This hospital is well kept up, and the 
building in a good state of repair, with a garden walled round. 
The unfortunate inmates are said to be comfortably provided for. 

Children, Illegitimate; Orphans, Foundlings, Deserted 

Children. 

There are no legal regulations as to illegitimate children ; their 
support therefore falls on the mother. There is a foundling hos- 
pital at Laguna in Teneriffe, and another at Las Palmas in Ca^ 
nary ; in each a turning-box, and a great number of children are 
by this means disposed of. In the hospital of Santa Cruz is also 
a turning-box ; the infants left are understood to be sent to La- 
guna. Children placed in the box have usually some mark by 
which they may be recognised, and they are given up to parents 
when claimed. There is no other provision for children. 

Cripples, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. 
Live with their parents or relations, or subsist by casual 
charity. No provision. 
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H " Idiots and Lunalia. ' PoaTtroii. 
^M No parlieular CBtablishraent ; live with their relations. When 

Almost nil the land in the Canary Islands is cultivated by agree- 
ment between the owners of the land and a class of persons called 
"medianeros" (middlemen), intelligent husbandmen; the condi- 
tioDG are simple ; that the medtanero shall cultivate the land, and 
find half the seed, he retaining half the produce; the other half 
is delivered to the landlord in kind. 

The peasantry are a robust and hardy race, laborious and 
frngal. There is a great deal of family afTection among them. 
Considerable numbers emigrate to the Havannah and Puerto 
Bico ostensibly, but it is believed that they are taken to Caraccaa 
«nd other American countries, once dependencies of the Spanish 
crown. 

GREECE. 

■ There are two sets of answers from Greece to gbeeci. 

the Commissioners' questions. One a general one, 

by the Secretary of State for the Interior, the other 
from Patras, by Mr. Crowe, His Majesty's Consul. 
It will be seen from the following extracts from the 
Government report, (pp. 665, 666, 667,) that there 
are scarcely any charitable institutions. 
Vagrants. 

Before the Revolution, two classes of vagrants existed in 
Greece ; of these, one class consisted of those individuals who, 
having no property of tiieir own, and being averse to labour, lived 
by robbery ; the other class consisted of those persons who were 
indeed destitute, but refusing to labour, did not at the same time 
resort to robbery ; the latter existed by the charity of their rela- 
tions, and of other benevolent individuals, the former were con- 
stantly pursued by the Turkish police. 

In two provinces only of the new Greek State, viz. Thravari in 
Acarnania, and Cloutzinas of Kalavryta, does systematic beggary 
exist; in these places, manv tip>-hod« mutilated their new-born 
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GisiOB* children for the express porpoM of exotting the compassion of the 
^ ' - public ; but neither before the Revolution, during the Revolution, 

nor even now, is there any public establishment for the relief o 
either of the above two classes of vagrants ; and notwithstanding 
that during the Revolution the number of these vagrants increased 
it is now certain that their numbers have sensibly diminished 
and it is to be hoped that as soon as the municipalities are re gu« 
larly established, all these individuals will be obliged to labour for 
their subsistence. 

There exists no public institution or decree organising the 
relief to be granted to the poor in Greece; neither did anything 
of the kind exist before the Revolution, although the country was 
formed into municipalities. It was feared that the Ottoman au* 
thorities would appropriate to themselves any resources which 
might be set apart for the poor. Charitable subscriptions wert 
therefore the only means by which the poor, sick, &o. obtained 
relief. 

Impotent through Age^ and Sick. 

No regulations ever existed on these heads. The aged who 
were destitute received, and still receive, assistance fVom the cha- 

ritably disposed, and from the monasteries ) but this assistance ia 

voluntary, not obligatory. 

With regard to hospitals, there are only two» one at Nauplla 
and one at Syra ; the first is at present given up to the military 
service, and the second, belonging to the municipality of Syra, is 
maintained by a small duty levied on merchandize ; the one at 
Nauplia was formerly supported in the same manner. 

Children* 

The support of bastards falls upon their fathers. With regard 
to foundlings, who are generally left clandestinely at the church 
doors, the local authorities take charge of them, and intrust them 
to nurses, whose expenses are defrayed by the government; 
benevolent individuals likewise frequently take charge of them, 
and bring them up at their own expense. The number of found-^ 
lings supported by the government barely exceeds forty through^ 
out the whole State, by which it appears that depravity of morals 
in Greece is not great. 

For the support of destitute orphans, an establishment (the 
Orphanotropheion) exists at iBgina^ where many are brought up 
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al the expense of the government, and are taught to read and Ghbbcs. 
write, and varioua trades. However, the nearest relations of the ' 
orphans generally considier it to be a religious duty to take care 
of them ; so that, in consequence of this praiseworthy feeling, 
they are seldom left entirely destitute, unless they have no rela- 
tions, or unless the latter have no means of assistance at their 
disposal Moreover, there are numerous benevolent persons who 
aie in the habit of taking orphans into their houses, and bringing 
them up at their own expense. 

Labour hitherto has not much increased in Greece ; the la- 
bourers are industrious, frugal, and attached to their relations. 

I may add, that in consequence of the vast extent of land in 
Oreeoe in comparison with the number of its inhabitants, the 
latter apply themselves mostly to agriculture and the care of 
flocks, by which means they procure ample means of subsistence ; 
and the few manufactures which exist in Greece being all made 
by hand, sufficient employment is to be procured by every indi- 
vidual. These are the reasons why the number of the poor is so 
llmitisd, notwithstanding that late events were so much opposed 
to the progress of arts and industry. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The only remaining portion of Europe which has European 
furnished answers to the Commissioners' questions "*^^^' 
is European Turkey ; with respect to which it may 
be enough to say, that the only charitable institu- 
tions mentioned in the return are religious esta- 
blishments and khans, in which vagrants are allowed 
to remain a few days, and receive food ; and schools 
attached to the mosques, in which children of every 
description receive gratuitous instruction in reading 
and writing. 
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ABSENCE OF SURPLUS POPULATION. 

General One of the iHost Striking circumstances connected 
tiie coun-° with the countries which we have last considered is 
ill^elrt to *^® accuracy with which the population seems to be 
compulsory reofulatcd with reference to the demand for labour. 

relief, of a © 

■urpius In the ill-administered parts of England there is in 
' general no approach to any such regulation. That 
sort of population which, from our familiarity with 
it, has acquired the technical name of a surplus 
population, not only continues stagnant in places 
where its services are no longer required, but often 
springs up and increases without any increase of 
the means of profitable employment. The paro- 
\ chial returns, forming part B. of this Appendix, are 
\ full of complaints of a want of labourers in one 
^ parish, and of an over-supply in another ; without 
any tendency of the redundancy to supply the defi- 
ciency. In time, of course, the deficient parish is 
filled up by natural increase ; but in the mean time 
the population of the redundant parish does not 
seem to diminish. In general, indeed, it goes on 
increasing with unchecked rapidity, until, in the 
worst administered portions of the kingdom, a state 
of things has arisen, of which the cure is so difli- 
cult, that nothing but the certainty of absolute and 
almost immediate ruin from its increase, or even 
from its continuance, would have induced the pro- 
prietors to encounter the dangers of the remedy. 
Nothing like this, indeed, exists in any of the 
countries affording compulsory relief, except Berne, 
which have given us returns. But they provide 
against its occurrence, as we have already observed, 
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by subjecting the labouring classes, indeed all classes 
except the opulent, to strict regulation and control, 
by restraining their marriages, forcing them to take 
service, and prohibiting their change of abode unless 
they have the consent of the commune in which they 
"wish to settle. By a vigilant exertion of these 
means^ the population of the north of Europe and 
Germany seems in general to be proportioned to 
the means of employment and subsistence ; but in 
the countries which have not adopted the compul- 
sory system the same results are produced without 
interference or restriction. Complaints are often 
made in the different returns of the idleness, the 
drunkenness, and the improvidence of the labouring 
classes, but never of their disproportionate number. 



Another and a very interesting portion of the 
information which the intelligence and industry of 
His Majesty's foreign Ministers and Consuls have 
enabled us to submit to the public, consists of the 
answers to the questions respecting labourers. In Cond 
order to facilitate a comparison between the state of bouni 
the English and foreign populations, the questions 
proposed were in general the same as had been 
already answered in England, either by the popu- 
lation returns, or by the returns to the questions 
circulated in England by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. 

The following questions, being 1 , 3, 7, and 8, 
correspond to the English questions 8, 10, 13, and 
14, of the rural queries: — 

1. (8 of English questions.) What is the gene- 
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ral amount of the wages of an able-bodied male 
labourer, by the day, the week, the month, or the 
year, with and without provisions^ in summer and 
in winter ? 

3. (10 of English questions.) What in the whole 
might an average labourer, obtaining an average 
amount of employmenti both in day-work and in 
piece-work, expect to earn in a year, including 
harvest work, and the whole bf all his advantages 
and means of living ? 

7. (13 of English questions.) What in the whole 
might a labourer's wife and four childreui aged 14, 
11,8, and 5 years respectively, (the eldest a boy), 
expect to earn in a year, obtaining, as in the former 
case, an average amount of employment ? 

8. (14 of English questions.) Could such a 
family subsist on the aggregate earnings of the 
father, mother, and children; and if so, on what 
food? 

The following is a digest of the answers from all 
the agricultural parishes in England which have 
given returns to the corresponding questions circu- 
lated by the Poor Law Commissioners: — 
Affficuiiu- Q. 8. Weekly wages, with or without beer or 
in Eng. Cider, m summer and winter ? 
land. 254 parishes give an average in summer, with 

beer or cider, of per week, 10^. 4Jfl?. 

522 parishes give an average in summer, without 
beer or cider, of per week, 10^. 5^d* 

200 parishes give an average in winter, with beer 
or cider, of per week, 9^. 2Jd. 

544 parishes give an average in winter, without 
beer or cider, of per week, 9*. life/. 
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Q. 10. What in the i?vh61e might an average 
labourer, obtaining an average amount of employ- 
ment, both in day-work and piece-work, expect to 
earn in the year, including harvest work, and the 
value of all his other advantages aiid means of 
living, except parish relief? 

Q. 13. What in the whole might a labourer's 
wife and four children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 5 years 
respectively, (the eldest a boy,) expect to earn in 
the year^ obtaining, as in the former case, an average 
amount of employment ? 

856 parishes give for the man, an 

average of . . . . £27 17 10 

668 parishes give for the wife and 
children an average of • • 13 19 10 



Average annual income of the family £41 17 8 

Q. 14. Could such a family subsist on the ag- Subsist- 
gregate earnings of the father, mother, and chil- l^c^ti 
dren ; and if so, on what food ? ^lt^°" 

England 
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Namber of 

Parishes 

answering 

Q. 14. 


No. 
(•hnply). 


Yet. 

(■imply). 


Baiely. 

orwiUioat 

Meat. 


With Meat 


Bedford . 


15 


1 


3 





11 


Berks 






24 


2 


I 


2 


19 


Bucks 






27 


2 


5 


5 


15 


Cambridge 
Chester 






33 
12 


2 



U 
5 


3 
2 


17 
5 


Cornwall , 






24 





1 


2 


21 


Cumberlanc 






33 





7 


13 


13 


Derby 
Devon 






7 
18 




1 


2 
7 



1 


5 
9 


Dorset 






16 


1 


4 


2 


9 


Durham 






30 





6 


4 


20 


Essex 






38 


9 


9 


6 


14 


Gloucester • 






19 





7 


5 


7 


Hereford . 






16 


2 


1 


5 


8 


Hertford < 






16 





2 


6 


8 


Huntingdon 
Kent 






9 
43 


2 
5 



12 


1 
2 


6 
24 


JlAncaster . 






14 





8 


1 


5 


Leicester . 






14 





6 


3 


5 


Lincoln , 






14 


1 


5 





8 


Middlesex . 






2 











2 


Monmoutli . 






7 





2 


1 


4 


Norfolk . 






27 


2 


8 





17 


Northampton 
Northumberland . 




14 
18 






2 
2 


1 



11 
16 


Nottineham 
Oxford 




19 





7 


1 


11 




21 





8 


3 


10 


Rutland . 




4 





3 





1 


Salop • i 
Somerset . • 




19 
22 



2 


1 




6 


18 
14 


Southampton « 




43 


3 


7 


6 


27 


Stafford • 




12 


I 


I 





10 


SuSblk 




26 


4 


9 


3 


10 


Surrey 

Sussex • < 




20 
68 



21 


5 

18 


2 
7 


13 
22 


Warwick . 




31 


1 


4 


4 


22 


Westmorland « 




17 


3 


4 


5 


5 


Wilts 




24 


1 


7 


4 


12 


Worcester • 




18 


1 


6 


2 


9 


York 




65 


4 


16 


17 


28 


fd(\\ 












^4u; 


TOTAI 


L • . 


899 


71 


212 


125 


491 



Wages and We now add a digest of the foreign answers to 

of fore^ the corresponding questions, and also to Question 6 ; 

Ubooiers. cc What Can women and children under 16, earn 

per week in summer, in winter, and in harvest. 
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and how employed ? " a question as to which the 
English answers do not admit of tabular statement. 
We have arranged the answers under seven 
heads: 1. Wages of artisans; 2. of agricultural 
labourers ; 3. of labourers whom the author of the 
return appears not to have included in either of the 
other two classes ; 4. of women ; 5. of children ; 

6. of the labourer's wife and four children ; and 

7. the food on which the supposed family could 
subsist, on their average annual eammgs and means 
of living. 
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CONDITION OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



AMERICA : 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
p« 683 • • • 



NEW YORK, p. 158 



MEXICO • p. 690 



CARTHAGENA DE 
COLUMBIA, p. 166 



VENEZUELA, p, 163 



BfARANHAM,p.693 



BAHTA . . p. 731 



URUGUAY p. 723 



HAYTI . . p. 168 



ARTISANS. 
Per Day. 



. . First-rate, 2 to 3 
dolltrs, others, 1^ dol- 
lars, 6«. 9d4 overseers, 
per year, 1500 to 3900 
dollars* 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



..Dollar tnd ft half; 
one-fourth less in win- 
ter and dull times. 



..Double the wages 
of the agricultorists. 



Per day. It.'', 



2«. per day; 25/. per 
year • • • 



• .Per day, from2f.6if« 
to3«.; per year, 38A 



. • Per day, in harvest, 
1 to 1^ dollars; per 
month, with board 
atid lodging, 14 to 18 
dollars during sum- 
mer and autumn (six 
months,) some all the 
year; others during 
the other sis nonth^ 
10 to 12 dollars • 
month* 

.•Permoflth, 1/.10#. 
to 2/. 5«., with board, 
washing, and mend- 
ing ; per day, in har- 
vest, 4t. o^. with 
board. 

If* to If. 4((. per day 



• • Per day, If. 6d, 
with usual previsions. 



• • Generally slaves; 
where hired they 
earn about 17«. a 
month, and food. 



• • Herdsmen, slaves, 
orguachos, 8 dollars 
a month, by the year. 

• • Per day, 7(^.; per 
year, 9/. lOf. 



OTHER 
LABOURERS. 



. . Per year, 250 1 
300 dollars, t. . 
56^. 5j. to 67/. lOf 



• • Sf . <kI. per day 
44/. per year. 



• • Per day, town, 8 
country, It. to ls.6 
in year, about lU 



LABOURING CLASSES. 
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FOREIGN ANSWERS. 



WOMEN. 



OHILDBBN* 



WIFB 
dnl Four Childfeii. 



SUBSISTENCE. 



• • At factorits, per 
week»Siio5cl(^ 
Iabi 



« . There are very few who do not 
tat meat, poulny. or fish twice 
Or ihxee times a day. 



Ptodty, It. 6(1. to 
St. 6(4 



barlyen^rtnctiifed 



Snongh for thoir 
tappwt 



Bnoiigli for their 
support. 



• • As servants, 
about one-third a 
onn's wages. 



• • 



tJnder 16| as 
servants, about one- 
third a man's wages. 



The children • • ^ ftmfly tmited could subsist 

and shut for them- a day. 
selves. The wife 
may earn It. 6d, 
to 3t. 6d, a day. 

Most certainly. The common 
fcod of working people in Mexico is maise or Indian com, 
prepared either as porridge (atole.) or in thin cakes (tor- 
tillas,) and beans (i^oles,) uke the white beans so much 
in use in France, with the addition of chile, a species of hot 
pepper, of which they eat enormous quantities by way of 
seasoning. In the towns wheaten bread forms a nart of 
the food of the lower classes, and meat occasionally. 

, . Per year, about •• Very comfortably; chiefly on 

50/. (supposed to »nia»l ft«d* 

include a man's 

wages, but even 

then apparently 

excessive.) 



It. ly. to It. U 

per day. 



!• lender sixteen, 
It. lid. to It. 6d. 
per day. 



Women and children, nothing. 



• • As servants, 
from lOt. to20t. 
a month. 



\ 



15/. per year. 



. . Maite cakes, with vegetables 
and fhiit,form the chief eJliments 
of the peon and liis family; and 
they can with little difficulty sub- 
sist, if they choose to work, on 
their aggregate earnings. 

, . The necessaries of life ore feWi 
and easily obtained. 



*HM«I 



. . A family may subsist on tht 
labour of the husband alone, and 
have a meal with meat three 
times a day. 

. . A family can easiljr subsist on 
the earnings of their parents. 
Their food consists of what are 
termed " ground provisions,** i.e. 
plantains, sweet potatoes, and 
other vegetables and fruits, which 
if not raised by themselves are 
obtained at a c^eap rate. 
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CONDITION OP THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE : 

NORWAY . p. 698 



SWEDEN: 
Stockholm (Mr. 
Bloomfield's Re- 
turo) t pt374 



Count ForselPs 
Statement, p. 380 



ARTISANS. 
Per Day. 



• • Per week, btAcL 
to 7t. 2d,, with food 
and lodging and 
tools. 



• • Per day, during 
nine months, 1«. 7d.; 
winter, indoors, 1«. 
7<L nearly; outdoors, 
oothiog. 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



, • Per day, 3d* to 5^, 
with food. 



t • Per day, skilled, 7d. 
to 8d.y unskilled, 3d, 
to 4d, ; ayerage the 
year, about 1 1/. 



OTHER LABOURS 



..Per day, io orn 
Christiania, tinni 
10^; winter, 8)4 
per year^ 11/. 1 
9d. 



• .The support of a cottager's household, consisting of hasbtiid,ii 
according to the prices of last year ; the husband being ocd^ 
children, so that neither she nor her husband can calculate oo 
The labourer receives 2^ barrels of rye, or in money 16 
of malt, 2r,d. 32«i. ; 2 ditto potatoes, 2r,d,; l^lb. salt, 32 
1^ pint of sweet milk per day, lOrM. I6«i. ; 3 pints of sour i 
\6ik.; lodging and fuel, I6r,d. 32*Jk.; annual wages io bmk 
total banco, l46r.d,32sA, That is, on an average, 29r.if..l 
On a gentleman's estate in the neighbourhood of StockbolBy 
wheat, 2r.d. 32sJk. ; 4 barrels of rye, 2Arxl,i 2 barrels of o 
of herrings, 4r.d, 32tA.; 1 lb. salt, 2\tA,', 2 lbs. of meat, 2r 
sweet milk, lOr.d,; sundry expenses, 5r.</. ; lodging, W( 
persons, 2br.d. 29tk. would accrue to each ; and daily^ 3^. 3ri 

The household of a cottager belonging to this estate^ about 
English miles from Stockholm, was bound, according to a writ 
contract, for 10 years to perform the following labour for I 
estate or landowner ; namely, 

208 days' work for a man, at 21 si. 6r«/.. • • 93 8 

40 ditto for a woman, at lOsk, Srti, . . 8 42 

14 journeys to Stockholm, Ir.c/. • • • • 14 

To, mow and get in 14 acres of meadow • • • 10 32 

To cut down and carry home 5 sawn timbers • 2 32 

Ditto • • ditto • • 4 fathoms of firewood • 5 16 

Ditto . . ditto • . 100 pairs of stakes • • • 2 

To put out fishing-lines . • • . • • • 3,0 

To keep in order a portion of the main road • • 2 

Ditto .... ditto • . . • bye-road • • 6r.O. 

To spin for wages •• 20 

To gather berries •• 038 

Sundry accidental jobs •• 30 

ToUl HM, banco • • • J4S }%, 
AWe.— 146irA.glU 1 lb.=s20 lbs. Bngtlafc 1 |(j|^g| 
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FORRIGN ANSWERS. 



^fOMEN. 



• •Per week, unn- 
■ier,udoccaBioii- 
allv is winter, St. 



tz 



••Per day, 
id. 



CHILDREN. 



WIFE 
and Four Chfldran. 



• .Per week, above 
14, and under 16, 
17 d. 



agricoltiirists, in tommer, 
2d. 



..Per year, about 
6/.4f.3<f. 



• •Per year, as a^ 
culturists: 

£. «. 

. 5 

2 10 



Wife . • 
Boy of 14 . 
Children 11 
and 8. 



1 



£8 10 
As artisans : 
Wife ... 8 
Boy of 14 .4 10 
Children of 11 
and 8 • .2 



£14 10 



SUBSISTENCE. 



• . Except in illness, it can sub- 
sist on its amregate earnings. 
The labourers live on very simple 
food : salt herrings, oatmeal por- 
ridge, potatoes, coarse oatineal 
bread, may-be twice a week a 
piece of bacon or salt beef, and 
along the coast, and the rivers 
and lakes, on fi«sh fish. Corn 
brandy is in general use. 

• . It ooold subsist. The agri- 
culturists in the southern pro- 
vinces on potatoes and uii fish, 
in the nortnem, on porridge and 
rye bread; the artisans on better 
food than the agriculturists, witii 
ooflbe^ and oceasionaUy fresh 
meat. 



and three children, in the middle part of Sweden, costs yearly about 146|r.c/., 
daring the whole year, and his wife having enough to do with the care of her 
tfldiUonal earnings. 

32«i(.; 1 barrel of com, bruL \6ik,; half barrel of pease, 3r.c/. l6sA,; half ditto 
4 lbs. herrings, 2r^, 16«.Ar.; lib. of butter, 4r,d. I6sk.; 3 lbs. of hops, IruL; 
daring the summer, 4r.d, IStk. ; 9 gallons of branvin (a kind of whiskey), br.d, 
44r,dL; earnest, 3rui. ISik,; contributions, 3r.</. 16«i.; sundries, 6rM.34tk.; 
annually for every individual; and daily, Stk, 1 (%>«/. 

following was given last year: Annual pay in money, 33rM, IStk,; \ barrel of 
0ruU l6tA,; 2 ditto potatoes, 2r.d,; 10 heads of white cabbage, 32«i. ; ^ barrel 
1 lb. of bacon, 2r.d. 32iA, ; 1 lb. of hops, 16<i. ; 2 pairs of shoes, 3r,(L i6ik, ; 
earnest, taxes, 2brM» : equal to 123r.</. 2ltk, Were that sum divided among five 

In Stockholm, a poor mechanic's household, consisting of husband, wife, and 
f«Mir children^ can hardly be supported on less than 546r.(/. banco annually, as 
follows: 



Jld. 

.... 120 

.... 176 

.... 26 

. • . . 24 

.... 60 

.... 50 

Taxes, medicines, and sundries 24 

Total • • R.d,b46 



Bread, meal, salad, potatoes and other vegetables 
Ikfeat, butter, cheese, herrings and other fish • • 

Milk, beer, brllnvin (or whiskey) 

Candles, coals, wood •.. 

Clothes 

Bent and furniture •••« 



^ 



Hence will be seen that the master of such a family must earn daily, during 
the whole year, nearly 2r,d, banco, and consequently no masons, carpenters, 
amiths, &c. can be included in this class. If the husband, wife, or children are 
sick for any length of time, the state of such a family is far more deplorable than 
that of the agricultural peasantry of Sweden. 

•kfllinge. 1 skilling=l^ farthing. A dollar therefore is worth 72 farthings, or It. 6d. 
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CONDITION OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE— 

(continued), 

SWEDEN— 
(continued), 

0OTTBNBUBOB 

(CoDiul's K«turn) 
p. 386 



RUSSIA : 
General Return, 

p. 334 



Arcranobl Re- 
turn • p. 338 



ARTISANS, 
Per Day. 



AGRICULTURIBT8. 



• .Per day, It. 6d, to 
2«. 



CouRLAND Return, 
p. 341 



denmarb; : 

CoPENSAGSN lie- 
turn • p. 267 



Elsimorb Return, 
p, 296 



• Per day, 6d, to 9d. ; 
per year, 7/. 13f. 
(Few such labourers). 



OTHER. LABOURE 



Per day, lOd. to I 



. • (No distinction of classes given)* The pay of labourers varies 
dififerent parts of Russia. In Georgia, it is 3^. per day, which 
the lowest $ in St. Petersburg, it is U, 3d, per day, which is t 
highest. 



• • Summer, lOd,, 
winter, 8d.i often 
doubled. 



. • Summer, Sd.^ win* 
ter, 6d*i often 
doubled* 



Per Year : 
18/. to 30A 



• • Per day, skilled, 
3«. to 4«. ; unskilled, 
If. 6d, to 2t, 



. • One«thlrd more 
than agriculturists. 



• , Paid by land for 
subsistence. 



f , Per day, 6d, to 8<^. 
(with, in harvest, 
provisions of poor 
qualitjr)j per year, 
}5/. (Sunday nearly 
a day of worV)f 



r.Per day, sumiM 
If.; wintefj few 
penct l«ai« 



. • No subdivision. Per day, summer, 9d, to 10<l., or 6if. to 9 
with food : winter, 6^^ to 7d,, or 4c;. to bd, with food I per ye«r, 11 
to 15/. . 



mmam 



LABOUBTKG GX«AM£8, 
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FOREIGK AK6WEB8. 



trOXBUt 



•• la toimgy per 
WmIE| SBmmer^ 6#. 
to 9m, ; winter, it, 
to St. (Tbifseeint 



• •Per week, sum- 
mer, 3m, 6d, I win- 
ter, 2i. 6c;. 

•Per day, 4dL, all 
tbeyeVf 



OHItDEBN. 



• •Uiiderlll^lBhafw 
▼en, per d«j| U 
teM. 



• • Summer, four 
months,* 2«. 6</. 
to 3*. per week ; 
winter, 8 months, 
1«. 6<L to 28. a 
week. 



>.Per week, under 
16, summeri 3'*> 
winter 2i. 



WIFB 
and Foot ChMinu 



Ptryier|tboit3iL 



• •Per year, 10/. to 
15/. (This is 8i!kp« 
posed to be the 
meaning of the an- 
swers to queries 6 
and 7). 

• tPervear, 30/. to 
35/., ^supposed to 
include man's 
earnings). 

..Man, wife, and 
four children,work- 
ing on the Sundays, 
about 12«. a week. 



m 



aUBSIITENCB. 



• • 



6/. 



Per year, about 



> . Tes; on tlie following food, 
fis.. 11 bnthaU of rye, ooct 
II. 6c. ; 41 bushels of barley, 8<. ; 
4| ditto of peas, 5f.; 4| ditto of 
malt, ii.i 9^ ditto of potatoes, 
8t. 2d; 19 lbs. of salt, U.; 
79 Ibe. of herrings, 3«. 6d ; 19 lbs. 
qC butter, 6t.6d.; 3 lbs. of hops, 
U.; 19 lbs. of stockfish. 8x. 3d.; 
19 lbs. of pork, is. 6d.; half a 
eoir, Ifk. ; about three pints of 
swset milk daily, 15<. Sd. ; and 
sU pints of sour milk, in sum- 
mer, daily, 6i. 6d. ; 43 bottles of 
potatoa brandy, St. 3d. ; lodging 
and wood, II. 5s.; taxes, 5s,; 
sundries, \0s. Wages, about 
3/. lOf., or in the whole, say, 
lOL li«. lOd. The above stete- 
ment applies to a small Ikrmer ; 
reduce It about one-third, and it 
may apply to a common (mar- 
ried) latwurer in the country. 

• , It would subsist. On rye 
bread, buek wheat, and sour 
eabba^ge soup, well seasoned 
with salt, and occasionally a 
litUalard. 

. • Peeidedly yes. Their food 
consists offish, rye bread, gruel, 
kvas, occasionally meat and tur- 
nips. A great deal of tea is also 
drunk by the peasants of this 
neighbourhood. 



, . They can subsist on the ag- 
gregate earnings, in most cases, 
however, but needy ; on bread, 
potatoes, salted fish, &c., seldom 

* . It is frequently done. The 
food wholesome rye bread, bed 
milk, cheese, shocking butter, 
coflEae (as it is called), profusion 
of tobacco and snuiff, and too 
much spirits, which are unfor- 
tunately cheap and very bad. 

. . With prudence and economy, 
which, however, are no charac- 
teristics of the peasantry of this 
country, I doubt not it might be 
done. Their principal food con- 
sists of rye bread, groats, pota- 
toes, eoffee, butter, cheese, and 
milk, in which articles a foailT 
consisting of man, wife, and 
three children, would expend 
about 15^ per annum in this 
neighbourhood; in other parts 
of the country they fare .worse. 
Food is cheap. 
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CONDITION OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE 

1 ^09^W99W^^^^^^9^/9U M 



BLinroRi Return 
(comtmmed.') 
Further itatmBeBt, 
by Gobi. lUcytefor, 
p. 299 



HANSBATIC 
TOWNS: 
BmuR . p. 413 



LuBiOK • p. 415 



MBCKLBNBURG, 
p. 422 



DANTSnO • p. 465 



SAXONY, p.481 



ARTISANS, 
Per Day. 



• • 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



• • Ptr TWff with 
food and lodfiog, 
■aW%4/.to5iL; li- 
males, 3L 10m. to 
3L\bi.ihay%,2ll0t. 
to 3/. 15i. 



Ptr wod^ whh 
fbod,4f.6<<.to6s^i.; 
withoat food, 1 It. to 
lU,6d, In maan- 
factoriofl, per week, 
male, 4t. 6d. to 12«. ; 
femide, 4i. 6dL to 5<. ; 
children above 14, 
St. 6<f. to 4*., or un- 
der 14, It. 9d. to 
2t. 3d, ; ropemakers, 
lt.9<l.to2t.3<<.per 
day. 



• No inbdivisioD. Per day, in thecoantr?, summer, It., wtBtir,9d 
per year, 17/. lOt. to 22/. In towni, about 25 per cent highe 
per year, 17L lOt. to 25/. 



OTHER 
LAB0URBB8. 



» • Per u^, n tow 
li.toU.6d. A«r 
coltare, nalatyCi 
to IM.; fHMiei 
5dL to 7<C; wit 
fiMxi, oM-half leu. 



. • Per w^ek, 7i, to 
14t., or if constantlr 
employed, and with 
board and lodging, 
2t.4d!. to 4t. ; per 
year, 30/. 



• Per week, in towni, 
7i. to 10t.6<2., and 
free boarding. In 
the country, about 
two-thirds. 



• Per day, summer, 
13^ ; winter, 23<l. 



, • Per day, siitaimer, 
9d, ; winter, 7d, ; 
harvest. It. Per year, 
12/. 



. • Per week, in coun- 
try, St. 6</., a dwell- 
ing! garden, and pas- 
ture for a cow and 
two sheep in sum- 
mer, and prevender 
for them in winter. 



• • 



Per day, summer, 
4ji.to7<f.; winter, 
3|i. to 4]</., besides 
a dwelling, either 
free of, or at a small 
rent, pasture for a 
cow in summer, 
and a small load of 
hay in winter, and 
fuel. 



»• Pbr da/, in thi 
town, 14tf.s per yes! 
18/. 



• • Per week, iatowB 
St. 3d: to 7f. 



• PtordajyftiiinMr 
country, ^d. U 
lli«r.; town, ^i 
to I6d. Winter 
country, 4}dL to 7dL 
town, 7d. to 12d 
Yearly, country, Si 
lOt. to 9/.; towi 
iOL to lOi. lOt. 



f .The average amount of wages is not more than 9dL a day* ' ' • 



WWHH 



LABOURING CLASSES, 
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FOREIGN ANSWERS. 



WOXBN. 



CHILDBEN. 



WIFE 
ad Foot Cbfldnn. 



SUBSISTENCE. 



• Ptrdiy, 

tiytkiiBUMr,6dL; 
winter. 4ii^ town, 
id. 



« T0WD9 7d* a 
diys country, in 
harvest, 7d, a day. 



• • Per week, from 
12 to 16, in to- 
bacco manufac- 
tories^ 3jii 6if. 



• Per day, coun- 
try, summer, Z\d, 
to 4|i. ; winter, 
2j<<.to3<f.Towns, 
4|</. to Id. 



• • A woman can 
earn on an ave- 
rage ^d, dailyi a 
child, Id. 



,. Per day, from 
12 to 16, country, 
2^.to3cf.; towns, 
about 2\d, 



... Per year, 
country, woman, 
3/.15#.; boy, 12 
to 16, 3/. Towns, 
women, 4/. 10«.; 
boy, 12 to 16,3/. 



. • Can very well support itself. 
They can •ubsUt upon potatoes, 
beans, buck wheat or grits, and 
rye bread, and twke a week 
meat 01 bacon. 



, • Even comfbrtably, on the 
usual food of the poorer classes 
here, namely, coarse rye bread, 
potatoes, bacon, fat or dripping, 
milk, porridge made of i>eas. 
groats or peeled barley, her- 
rines or other cheap fish, butter 
and lard, but very seldom meat 
Greatest luxury, a cup of coffee 
in the morning. 



. • Could snbdst on good sonnd 
Ibod, and occasionally meat 



. . Very well; living in the 
country on rye bread, potatoes, 
and otner vegetables, fruit, food 
of wheat, flour, lard, milk, meat 
once or twice weekly, and fish ; 
but cMefly on rye bread and po- 
tatoes. 



, . Parents with four chUdrnn, 
with management, abstemious- 
ness and diligence, can earn 
their Uvelihood. 
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CONDITION OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE 

(eofUinued,) 

WURTEMBEBG 
(Mr. Welletley*8 Re- 
turn) • p. 510 



Government Return, 
p. 525 



BAVARIA - p. 556 



FRANKFORT, p. 567 



HOLLAND (Gene- 
ral Rsturui) p. 585 



ARTISANg, 
Per Day. 



. Per week, in towns, 
1 to ^fl.J fed and 
lodged. In villages, 
20i(r.tol/f.,fedand 
lodged. 

Noiej^JI, is equal 
to 60kr^ or to 20d. 
sterling. 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



. • Per year, with 
food and lodging, in 
towns, 50 to 60^ ; 
in villages, 20 to 
AOji; without food 
and lodging, 150^ 
but with food and 
wood under market 
price in winter. 



OTHBR 
LABOURERS. 



,, J) A grown-up female-*- 

a) By spinning and ordinary knitting can seldom gain more thaa 
work, which are paid by the piece, can seldom gain more tbia 

b) A sempstress receives, in the country, in small places, froB 4 
an ironer, a plaiter, from 24, 36 to 48 kr, daily, besides board. 

c) A washerwonun or charwoBun reeeivet in tlM cooBtty only 
1/tol/. 12*r. 

d) A maid servant receives, in money wd money's wer|k| 
36 to 40yf.; to which, according to circumstyices, vaUi an to b« 

B) A male adult receives, namely— 

a) A journeyman workman— 

aa) In the country, with the shoemakers and tailors, 20, 24, to 
calendrers and tanners, 48^. to 2ji, weekly, with board; % 
to drink. 

kb) In the capital, with board, froml^. l2Ar. to 2jl,42kr^ 

b) A man servant receives, in the country, 20, 30, 36, to 40^. ; in 

c) A farmer's labourer or other day labourer in the conntiy, 12| 
in the capital, in winter, from 24 to 30kr»; in sommer, from 36 la 

d) A wood-cleaver can gain daily in all only from 20 to 24, and 
All these rates of wages rise or fall according as the work requires 

by skill, strength, or diligence, as the scarcity and the supply of 



. , Per day, summer, 
1«. 44, to U, 6d, ; 
winter, 2d, less ; 2d, 
a day extra for drink- 
money. Per year, 
14/. to 28/. 



. • Good labourers, 
Sd, per day ; gene- 
rally provisions at 
harvest time. There 
are very few day la- 
boarers in th^ coun- 

«7. 



. , In towns, from 8d, 
to 16dL a day. 



Per day, 10<<. to It. 



Not clsssified. From 150 to 225 florins, or from 121. lOs, to 18/. 



LABOURING CLASSES. 
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FOREIGN ANSWERS. 



WOMlir. 



>. Per week, 42ib*. 
to IJLSOkr.; in 
manufactures, IJl, 
40i(r.to2>r.d0i(r. 



CHILDHEN. 



• •Per week, 20 to 
40kr.i in manu- 
flusturea, \Jl,l2kr. 
to 2/. 



WIFE 
aikl Four ChiUbmi. 



• Per year, (rom 
40 to 50 JL The 
children too mueh 
in acbool to een 
much (suppoied 
to inclttd9 num'p 
wages.) 



SUBSISTENCE. 



. . TheyeouliL In the morning, 
■oup and potatoes and bread; 
dinner, veoBlables or pudding; 
between dinner and supper, 
bread; supper, potatoes and 
milk or soup; once or twice a 
week, meat. 



4, 6| or 8 Ar. daily; by finer knitting, 'embroi4#ry« laflf»|»iMngi tnd other such female 
fiwa 10 to 25 ilr. one day with another. 

to 6kr,, in larger placfs and towns, from 19 to lbkr*i in the capital, a dress-maker, 

B, 10, 12^ 1ft to Itlfi. I In the etpittl, SO kr. daily, widi beaid j or without board, from 

•nmially, besides board, in the country only 16| 18| 20| to 24/.; in the capital, 24, ^0, 
add«d| especially in thf capital , 



30 kr,; with the bakers, 48 ir. to l>f.; with the smiths, 48 Jlr. to lflA2kr.; with 
journeyman carpenter or bricklayer, from 30 to 36 kr, daily, with bread and something 

wiekly ; without board, 36 kr. to IJl, daily ; on Sunday, nothing. 

the capital, 50 to 60 Jt, and more per annum, with board. 

15, 18, 20, to 24 kr, daily, with board, ory instead of the latter, 10 or 12 Ar. in money ; 

48 kr, for everything. 

at the most, 30 kr, 

more or less dexterity or exertion, as the individual workman is more or less distinguished 

workmen is greater or less, m the days are longer or shorter, &c. 



Per day, Sd, to 
If. 4<f. 



15f. a year. 



. , Per day, under 
16, 2d» to 4(1, 



. From 20 to 30 
florins, (from 
U 13«. 4d, to 
2/. 10«.) 



. • Yes. Meat twice a week ; 
■oup, vegetables, potatoes, bread, 
coffee and beer daily. 



. . They could subsist thnaon, 
and live upon bread, prindpally 
rye, cheese, potatees, ▼eatables, 
beans and pork, buttermilk, witii 
bock wheat* meal, &c. 
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CONDITION OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE 

QMnimued,) 

HOLLAND 

{coiUinued,) 

AKffrBBDAM Return, 

p. 586 



Haabi.im • p. 587 



NORTH HOL- 
LAND, p. 587 

Vbiisland and 
GBONnfouf 

p. 587 



ARTISANS, 
Per Day. 



• • Per day, sommer, 
U. 6d. io 2s. Sd,; 
winter, Is, 3d, to 2s. 
Bd, Shoemaken and 
tailors, from 8«« 4d, 
to 20«. per week. 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



BBLOIUM: 
Boom • p. 634 



dsTBMO • p. 639 



Oabsbbok pp. 7, 8 



• • Per week, •ommer, 
4«4 4d. to 10«. lOd. ; 
winter, one-foorth leia. 
Weavers, firom lOt. to 
13«. Ad. 

• • Per week, St. 4d. 
to 15«.; firewood free. 



..Perweek,2t.6dLto 
lOt. 



• • Per year, brick- 
makers, summer, 10/. 
16f. Sd.; winter, 3/. 
lOf. lOM. ; total p' 
year, 14/. 7s, S^d. 



• • Per day, skilled, 
summer, Is, 2d. to Is, 
bd,; winter, lOii. to 
If. 2d. Yearly, 20/. 
in a town. Unskilled, 
summer, 7d. to Is.; 
winter, 5^« to 8cf. 



OTHER 
LABOURERS. 



FRANCE : 
Havfti • 



p. 181 



• • Peryear,3/.6<.8i. 
to 8/. 6f. Bd., with 
board and lodging. 

• •Peryear,3/.6f.8<<. 
to 8/. 6s, Bd. with 
board and lodging. 
Per day, summer, 
\0d. to 20c/.; win- 
ter, Bd, to If. 

.. Per year, farm- 
ing labouiers, sum- 
mer, 4/. 14«. 6d,; 
winter, \L 19«.4^; 
total,6/. 13«.10|(/., 
with food. 

• • Per day, summer. 
If.; winter, 10|ii.: 
when boarded, 5^ 
is deducted. Year- 
ly, 14^ 



• • Per day, first 
claM,20(/. 



. • Per day, summer 
and winter, 6dl with 
beer, and sometimes 
coffbe and bread 
and butter, of the 
value of Id, more. 
Occasional labour- 
ers, \d, more. 



. Labourers (not stated of what description) per day, tomi, 2i 
country, summer, U. 6d,i winter, 1«. 2d, 



• . Per week, wttte^ 
man, 5f . 8|</., will 
food* 



LABOURING CLABSE8. 
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FOREIGN ANSWERS. 



WOlffEN. 



• Fnrweek, Bum- 
mer, 4«.4if. to 5f.; 
winter, one-fourth 
Ins* 



CHILDBEN. 



• • Per week, inthe 
brick manufac- 
ture, summer, 
3«. lid. 



• Per day, in towns, 
I0i</., with food, 
Is, bd, without. 
In the country, 
summer, 8^<f., 
winter,?^., with* 
out food; sum- 
mer, 4^, win- 
ter, 3^., with food. 

. • Per day, 6d, in 
summer, and bd. 
in winter, with- 
out food. 



. . Per day, lOc/. 
with food. 



• • Per week, Bum- 
mer, 8d, to 3f. ; 
winter,one>fi)urth 
leBB. 



WIFE 
and Foot Childxen. 



. Per week, un- 
der 16, summer, 
29. 9id. 



• Perday, of 11, 
summer, l}(/.and 
food; winter no- 
thing. 



• • Same as a wo- 
man. ■ 



SUBSISTENCE. 



. • Yearly, women 
and two eldest 
children, food in 
summer, and from 
6/. 8«. to 7/. 48, in 
the year ; the 
third child its 
foodt 



, , Such fjunily can subsist by 
their earnings only, with breads 
potatoes, and milk. 



• • It can, in the towns, eating 
only potatoes and rye bread; the 
fatfier being an unskilled artisan* 
and the towns possessing no ma- 
nufacture. In the country, the 
same family would consume a 
little butter, some vegetables, 
and perhaps sometimes a juece 
of pork. 



. . Rye bread, cheese, butter or 
fat, bacon, vegetables, coffee, and 
very weak beer. 



. . Families do subsist* and are 
respectable upon these earnings. 
Their Ibod is bread, a few vege- 
tables, and cider ; never animal 
food, or very rarely. Coffee and 
treacle are also used. 
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CONDITIOK OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE 

(confinued,) 
FRANCE — cont. 

BlUTTAlfT| p. 726 



ARTISANS. 
Per Day. 



• . Per day, lummer 
and winter, 15d. . Per 
year 18/. 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



LaLoxrbIiifi- 

RIBURB, p. 176 



BOURDBAUX, p. 235 



BlTONNB, p. 261 



HiJwiiLLit|p«188 



PIEDMONT, 

pp. 657, 658 



» • Pet day, summer 
and Irinter, U, B<L 
to 2t4 6d, Per year, 
26/. lOf., in Nantes, 



. • Per day, rammer, 
lOd,; winteiy7<^Per 
year, lU 



OTHER 
LABOtJBElS. 



• Pet day, U,7hi. 
io2t4bd.^ 



• • 



Pet day, average 
workmen, It. 3d, to 
]«. 64.; best work- 
men, 2«. 6d, to 3t, 



. • Per day, summer 
and winter, 7^. to 
1(W. Per year, 12/. 
to 12^ 10«. It 
lodged and board* 
ed, from 5/. to 8/. 
6<.8d; 



• • baily labover. 
If. Aid, 

Yearly labourer : 
Money . £17 
Other advan- 
tages, • 4 12 



Annual ine. £21 13 

• • Per day, town and cotufay, !#• VsiyfiW 
in the country* 



. * Per day, smBBfi 
and wiatet, If. -y. 
to lf.3rf. Perytai^ 
13/. -f. td. to \U 
l2f.6<<.inNaiitaSr 



• • Labourers (of what description not sti^) per day, l&i to 
ISd.i bir the year, 7/. to 8/^ with board and lodging ; 16A to 
20/« WitBOut board and lodging. 



• • From Is. Sd, to 
4*. 2d, The first 
sum forming the 
wages of a carpen- 
ter or mason, the 
second those of a 
clever goldsmith. 



. • Per day, summer, 
10c/. to 12</.; win- 
ter, 6</. to 7 id* ; 
intermediate sea- 
sons, 7id, to lOd, 
Per year, 8/. to 12/. 
The piece labourer 
obtains about 20 
or 30 per cent, more 
than the dav la- 
bourer. Almost 
every family earns 
from 1/. l3t.4d.io 
2/. 8«.4(/. by breed- 
ing silk-worms. 



• ddnwtiitiig SBDis 
than those id the 
eountiy. 






LABOURING CLASSES. 
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FOREIGN ANSWERS. 



WOMBN. 



CHILDBBN. 



^ WIPB, 
iad Four ChUdfn. 



SUBSISTENCE. 



• • 



MUM, bd, to 7d. ; 
as agriculturistsi 
3d to 6(2. 



• Pfif dkjf sum- 
mer and winter, 
4dLto8<^ in the 
eountiy^ 6d. to 
ICkf. ia towns. 



• Per day, as ar- 
tisans, i^sL; as 
agricnltunsts, do- 
Hng harvest^ SdL; 
$t other times 
tery little. 



. Pm day, MA- 
tner and nfuMw, 
B<^ to 6A, ts:i* 
der 16, in Nantes. 



, • Ptr yatf, as af^ « « Artisans.— Yes ; bread and a 

tiMn% lot; M ??ta TT«?wX^!^."3 

agklCUltomtSf M Ibh, which are very cheap. Agri 

eoltorists.— Yes; the principal 
artlclea of Iboa are inudL wheat made into porridge and 
caMes, bailey braad^potiiioes, cabbages, and about 6 lbs. 
of ioffk weekly. A uttle grease for the cabbage 80up« 
wldeh ia poured on barley btelid< 



• • Per year, in 
Ntotes, some- 
times from 15/. 
to 16/. 13«. 4d. ; 
in the comitry 
considerably less. 



• If the father obtains constant 
employment, and applies the 
whole of his earnings to the sup- 
port of his fiimily, and his wife 
and children are enabled to add 
JMM) or 300 francs thereto* he may 
have in his tiowet to btiy a little 
bacon or utner meat now and 



• • P» weele, 3s. 4yLi te hufmlkf 
4f.2^; inthevinedistiMli^iMtpt 
during harvest, 2i. lOil* 



• Per dav, 7d, to 
9d,f all the year. 



• . During eight 
months, 2«. 6d. a 
week; other four 
months (winter) 
l4. Bd, per weel^ 
at most. 



then, and maintain his family 
wifliont asdfltanoe ftom the bureau de bienfaisance. but 
thitt allows only 70 francs to brovide ftiel and clothes for 
thd whole flunily. after the lure of a room. The bread 
and vegetables had been paid for out of the father's wages. 

• • Per year, 1^ • • CertaSaiyi The fbod varies 

in different districts. Throughout 
the district called Landes (heath) 
occupying alone one-third of this 
department, the food consists in rye bread, soup made of 
millet, cakes made of Indian com, now and then some salt 
provision and vegetables, rarely if ever butchers' meat ] 
their drink water, which for the most part is stagnant. 



>. Per day, aged 

11 and under 16, 
same as woman ; 
under 1 1, nothing. 



. . Per day, bd, in 
silk-mills; littlo 
other employment 



. • The fsod of ih« pfopfletor or 
working fiirmer chiefly consists 
of vegetable soups, potatoes, salt 
fish, pork, bacon, &c.^ &c., seldom or ever butchers' 
meat, and invariably Indiaii com bread, home-baked. 



> . They eovld subsist on the 
aggregate earnings of the fathert 
mother, and children. Their 
food is generally composed of ve- 
getables, bread, and farinaceous 
substances made into soup, &c. ; 
and meat soup or bouillie pro- 
bably once a week. 



• • Per year, in- 
clusive of pro- 
duce of silk- 
worms, rather 
less than 10/. to 
12/. 



, . I think it can, but on the 
simplest and coarsest food ; no 
meat, little wine, and twice aa 
much maize flour as wheat flour. 
And with all possible economy, 
if there has been a bad harvest, 
and consequently dear provi- 
sions^ he must apply to the 
charity of his neighbours or of 
the inhabitants of his parish. 
If his character is good, he cannot 
fail of obtaining it. 
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CONDITION OF THE 



DIGEST OF 



EUROPE 

(eontimted). 



GENOA 



p. 660 



SAVOY . . p. 661 



POBTUGAL» p. 642 



THE AZORES, 

p. 645 



THE CANARY 
ISLANDS, p. 687 



GREECE • p. 666 
(QcDeral Return.) 



PATRAS 



pt668 



EUROPEAN TUR. 
KEY • . p. 671 



ARTISANS, 
Per Day. 



. • Iq fine manufac- 
tures, from 25/. to 
28/. a year ; in ordi- 
nary manufactures, 
from 16A to 20/. a 
year. 



• •Per day, tkiiH 
lbd.to204U 



Per day, 3*. t 



AGRICULTURISTS. 



OTHER LABOmun 



..Per day, Ibd, in 
summer; l2d,OTl0d, 
in winter, without 
food, or64l. with food, 
and a pint of wine. 

• .In the caltivation of 
the vine and in the 
vintage, from If. 6d, 
to 2«. 6d. per day, 
with food. 

• •Perday,6dLto8i.; 
or yutfyf 6i.to BL, 
witn break&at and 
dinner on certain oo> 
casions, such as har- 
vest, vintage, hoeing 
com, or cutting wood 
on the mountains* 

Perday,14i.tol8d: 



..From 12/. to 14 
a year, without food 



Labourers not distinguished. Per day 

year, ISi. It. id. 



, IfJL, wi 



withont food; p«i 



• •Per day, It • 6<<i to 
2«.3c<. 



• •Per day, summer. 
If. 2^ winter, 1 Id., 
without food ; per 
year, 12/. ; with food 
and shoes, per month, 
9f. 

N.B. Only 248 
working days. 

• •Near Towns :— Skil ed, per month, 1/. with provisions; \h 16ff 
without provisions ; unskilled, summer, per month, 9f. with piO' 
visions ; 1/. without provisions; winter, one-third less^ 

Distant from Towns, a little more than half. Common labourer, 
near towns, per year, about 18/.; in other districts, about 8/. 

Wages of artisans, about double those of common labourers 



LABOURING CLASSES. 
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FOREIGN ANSWERS. 



WOMEN. 



tie. 



i»4bird of a 
I earnings. 



CHILDREN. 



WIFE, 
and Four Children. 



hanrest, from 
to 6d, per 
with coarse 



Idren under 16 ; field labour, 4H, 
I per day; boys from 10 to 14, 
> Ad, per day ; boys from 7 to 10| 
D 3d. per day. 



'day, as semp- 
leSf at Santa 
, 6d, with 
: 10(/. without. 



ildren under 16, per week, 4«. 9^. 



Idren under 16, per day, in faar- 
'6d,; something less in winter. 



' week, spin- 
and weavers, 
n the field, 2s. 



..Under 16, ap- 
prenticed labour- 
ers and shepherds, 
about half as much 



as women. 



• .If employed for 
250 dap, 13/. 10«. 



..23/. (supposed to 
include the man's 
wages). 



..Wife, 4/.; eldest 
child, 2/. ; together 
6/.; (the children 
under 14 being em- 
ployed at home.) 



SUBSISTENCE. 



. . Salt flih, vegetable toup with 
oil ot lard, and bread made of 
maise. 



, • With the above earnings they 
may rabeist pretty well, with 
■umcieney of Indian corn, bread, 
vegetablei. potatoes, and Aruit } 
seldom any meat, but in the 
summer time fish, when abun- 
dant, such as mackerel, sar- 
dinhas. smelts, bonitas, abacore, 
and dolphin. 



. . They are satisfied with the 
commonest food, and their other 
wants are very limited, flrum the 
nature of the climate. 



. . They do so, living tempe- 
rately, as these persons almost 
all do, using both maize and 
wheaten bread, olives, pulse, ve- 
getables, salt fish, and occa- 
sionally meat on great festivals. 
Their usual drink is water, but 
the men take wine also mode- 
rately. 



, . Such a fomily can subsist on 
their aggregate earnings. Their 
food principally consists of 
bread, rice, greens, dried beans 
and peas, olives and onions, and 
meat about once a week. 



Q 



226 ENGLISH STATISTICS. 

English The answers to the following eight purely statis- 
tical questions may also be compared witk tte 
results respecting England and Wales, obtained by 
the Enumeration of 1831. 

14. The proportion of annual deaths to the 
whole population ? 

15. The proportion of aiinual births to the whole 
population ? 

16. The proportion of annual marriages td the 
whole population ? 

17. The average number of childreh to a mar- 
riage ? 

18. Proportion of legitimate to illegitimate birthal 

19. The proportion of children that die before 
the ehd of their 1st year? 

20. Proportion of children that die before the 
end of tlieir 1 0th year ? 

21. Proportion of children that die before the 
end of their 1 8th year ? 

The average annual proportion, since 1820, of 
births and deaths, to the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales, is thus stated by Mr. Rickman : 
Deaths - - - - 1 in 49 * 
Births - - - - 1 in 28 1 

The average annual proportion during fiVe yciars 
preceding 1831, of marriages to the whole popula- 
tion of Englatid and Wales, is stated by Mr. Rick- 
man to be 1 to 128 J. 

The average annual proportion in England and 
Wales j during ten years preceding 1831, of births 
to marriages, to be 441 to 100 §. 

* Preface to Enumeration Abstract; p. 25. f lb., p. 44^ 25. 

I lb.; p. 34. § lb.; p. 45. 
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The proportion in England and Wales, in the English 
year 1830, of legitimate to illegitimate births, to be ^* 
l9tol*i 

The proportion in England and Wales of deaths 
of persons under 1 year to the whole number of 
deaths during 18 years^ ending in 1830, to be 
778,803 out of 3,938,496, or 1 in 5tV, or more 
nearly 1 in 5^. 

The proportion of deaths uncler the age of 10 
. . years to be 1,524,937 out of 3,938,496, or 1 in 2*, 
or more nearly 1 in 2ff. 

The proportion of deaths under the age of 18 
years to be 1,703,941 out of 3,938,496, or 1 in 2*, 
or more nearly 1 in 21^5- 1- 

The following is an Abstract of the Foreign Re- 
turns contained in thiis Appendix. Those marked 
thus (*) appear to have been derived from enume- 
i^tion ; the others to depend on estimation. 

* Preface to Enumeration Abstract, p. 44. f Ib„ p, 36. 
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FOREIGN STATISTICS, 



DIGEST OF 



PLACE. 



AMERICA : 
MASSACHUSETS, 
P.6S4 

BOSTON p. 685 



NEW YORK p. 159 



MEXICO . p. 691 



CARTHAGENA 
D£ COLOMBIA 

p. 166 

HAYTI . p. 166 



MARANHAM 

p. 693 

EUROPE : 
NORWAY p. 699 



SWEDEN: 
General Return, 
p. 374 



GoTTSNBURO Re- 
turn • p. 387 



Proportion of Annual 
DEATHS 
to the whole Popolataon. 



About 1 in 40 . 



• . 1 in 41 ^\ *, as- 
certained by divid- 
ing the average po« 
pulation during 20 
years, ending 1830, 
by the average 
deaths. 
1 in 30 . . . . 



. . Not known; but 
the Population in- 
creases very slowly, 
and the average du- 
ration of life is short. 
Probably 6 to 8 per 
cent. 



Proportion of Annaal 

BIRTHS 

to the whole Population. 



. . About I per cent, 
more thaii the 
deaths. 



Probably 8 to 10 per 
cent. 



• • Not known, but supposed that births 
and deaths are about equal, and the Popu- 
lation stationary. 



Proportioaof Ai 

MARRIA6I 

to the whole Popt 



• 



lin25 . 



• • • 



lin54*. '. . . 



i in 41 J*. 



• . Average of 5 
years ending in 1830, 
1 in 40. 



1 in 20 . 



1 in 28 ♦. . . . 



Iin29*. . . . 



f . f 



Comparatively i 



1 in 119*.. 



linliri* 



• . Average of 5 
years ending in 1830, 
1 in 30. 



• • AvefagB ( 
years ending ia 
1 in 131. 
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ANSWERS. 



•age ICumber of 
HILDRBN 
a Marriage. 



• • • 



to4l 



Proportion of 

LEGSlTIMATE 

to 

ILLEGITIMATE 

Births. 



d4 • • . 



• • • • 



• • 



r Average of 
rears ending 
^0, about 4 -j^. 



PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 
Thai Die before they attain their 



FirttYear. 



Nearly 1 in 5* 



27 per cent, in 
the city** 



As 5 to 6 probably 



Probably 1 to 1000 



. . Proportion of 
illegitimates great. 



14 to 1 • 



In 1749, 49 to 1 
Froml775tol795, 

27 to 1 
1795 to 1800, 

20 to I 
1800 to 1805, 

17 to 1 

1805 to 1810, 



Sayone-Wf* • 



• • 



Compara- 
tively large pro- 
portion. 



Tenth Year. 



AV^*- 



• • 



49 per cent, in 
the city*. 



• • 



Eighteenth Year. 



53 per cent, in 
the city ♦. 



. • Under 5 
years, rather 
more than 1 in 
3*. 

• . 1 sty ear, le- 
gitimate, 1 in 
6i^; illegiti- 
mate, 1 in 3 If*. 



Compara- 
tively large pro 
portion. 



• • Under 10, 
nearly 1 in 2 1*. 



. • Under SO, 
nearly 1 in 2| *. 



II die before their 16th year*. 



IStol 
— 1810 to 1820, 
14 to 1 

— 1820 to 1825, 
13 /, to 1 

1825 to 1830, 



16tol*. 

. • Average of 5 
years ending in 
1830, 16 to 1. 



• • Average of 
5 years ending 
in 1830, 1 in 5. 






• . Average of 
5 years ending 
in 1830,1 in 2|. 
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FOEEIGV STATISTICS. 



DIGEST OF 



PLACE. ! I 



EUROPE— 

ooM/imffrfi 
RUSSIA : 

QSMSEAL RiTURN 

p. 334 

Abohaxgsl Rotnm, 
p. 339 



COVBLAMD SfllurD, 

Pr342 



DENMARK g.297 



HAMBURGH 

p. 394 

BREMEN . p. 410 



LUBECK . p. 419 



Proportion of Anniul 

DEATHS 

to the whole Population, 



■■ ! y 



MECKLENBURG 

p. 423 

DANTZIG p. 466 



. .10^1676011831, 
lm25rt(«. 

. • Annual av6raffe 
of 5 yeary, exclud- 
ing 1831, (the cho. 
leta year), in which 
one-tenth of the po- 
pulation 4if^f \ in 
45; average of \ 
years, including the 
cholera year, 1 in 
25*. 

• • In healthy times, 
lm28#^. 

• • Average of 5 
last years (3 un- 
healthy) I i^ 36 P, 
Usual propoftion, 1 
in 40. 

• • Within a small 
fraction, \ in 29 *. 

From 1 in 43 to 1 in 
40. 

About 1 in ^6. 



ProportioB of Anaasl 

BIfiTHS 

to the whole PopaUI^Mi. 



• .In the year 1831, 
:i in 23 At,*. 

• • Average of 5 
yeaif, 1 in ^ *. 



1 in 26 ,\. 



• » 



lin34*. 



• • • 



SAXQNT . p. 479 



Nearly 1 in 46}*. 



• • Nearly 1 in 
24 } *, ascertained 
by dividiug the po- 
pulation by the ave- 
rage deaths of 3 
years, one of which 
was 1831, the cho- 
lera year. 



. . Within a small 
fracUon, 1 in 27 *. 

From 1 in 37 to 1 in 
33. 

About 1 in 53 }. . 



PxoportiQB of Am 

hahrUw 

to the whQl9 Iw^ 



• . In the year 1( 
1 i|i 132 *. 

• • Average o 
ye#rs, I in 100* 



1 in 100. • • 



lml23*. 



Iin34i. 



• • 



Nearly 1 in 27 *• • 
Nearly 1 in 29*. 



1 in 24 A. 



• • 



lin75»,t. . 
About 1 in 124j 
1 in 177. . . 



Iinl24*. . . 



Nearly 1 in 134 



\ in 131 A. , 
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ANSWERS. 



3 



AvtnRe Vaaabtr 
CHIi'DRBN 



3mi 



• • 



4 .' 



3H 



• • • 



• • • 



About 2 1*. . 



About 4. • . 



• . 3 § to whole 
number of mar- 
riages, but of le- 
gitimates 2 -^ 
to each mar- 
riage. 

4 • • . • 



Proportion of 

LB6ITIMATE 

to 

ILLSGITIMATS 

Bixtbs. 



Nearly 34 to 1 •• 



• , In town, 5 to 
1 ; in country, 
above 20 to 1. 



^Tttfetol*. 



4 I to 1 ♦. 



About 11 to 1. . 



Rather less than 
6tol. 



9tol. 



Nearly 6 ^ to 1 



7tol, 



PROPOKTION OF CHILDREN 
That Dia beftm they attaia their 



FifstTear. 



1 in 16 ,«o •. 



linp. 



• • 



1 in 6 ,%*• 



About 1 in 4. • 



About 1 in 7. • 



Tenth Y^ar. 



One-half*. 



One-half*. 



lin3AVir*** 



. Rather more 
than 1 in 3 *. . 

About 1 in 3. 



About 1 in 3 1. 



.Before the 14th year, one fourth. 



• Rather more 
than 1 in 5. 



About 1 ia2^. 



Rather more than one-half die 
under 14 *. 



Eighteenth Year. 



1 in 1 8S • 



. • Rather less 
than 1 in2^«. 



About 1 in 3 ,^0. 



. . Under 20, 
about 1 in 2 ^. 
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FOREIGN STATISTICS. 



DIGEST OF 



PLACE. 



Proportion of Annual 

DEATHS 

to the whole Popolation. 



Proportion of Annual 

BIRTHS 

to the whole Population 



Proportion of An 

MARRIAGE 

to the whole Popn 



EUROPE— 

continued, 
WURTBMBfiRG 
p. 507 

FRANKFORT 

p. 564 

NORTH HOL- 
LAND . p. 581 



BELGIUM: f 
Boom • p. 635 

OtTBlfD • p. 640 

FRANCE: I 
Hayrb . p. 182 

BiuTTAinr, Lam- 

BBzsLLBC, (ad- 
joining Brest ; 
population 8460) 
p. 727 



I in 31 i^ ♦. 



Iin43}. 



. . In 1832, 1 in 
30 j%*. Nearly y, 
of the deaths were 
of cholera. In Am- 
sterdam 1 in 28 y^o** 



lin28ii,*. . . 

Iin35^». . . 

1 in 34 • • • . 

Iin28*. • . . 



1 in 27 A*. 



• • 



1 in 48 A* . • 



. • In 1832, 1 in 
30 A*. 



;i in 147 ♦. 



I in 188^ 



linl22^i*. , 



• • • 



PiiOCSANB (inland, 
population 2452} 

CoMQXJBT (inland, 
population 1294 

La Loire Inpb- 

]iiBDRB(inl832) 
• • . p. 177 

BOUBDBIUX 

. • • p. 236 

Bas BBS Ptrbnbbs 

p. 260 



I in 50 g^*. • 



• • • 



f The following are 
the results of the 
official enumera^ 
tion in 1830 

{ The following are 
the results of the 
official enumera- 
tion of 1831 



1 in 36 *. • • . 
I in 31*. . . . 



1 in 25. 

Iin22^*. 



. • • 



lin43». . . . 



1 in 44 A*. . . 



Iin39*. . . . 



1 in 35 *. 



Iin30*.1 



1 in 43. • • . 



1 in 39^. . . . 



Iin95jj,*. . 
I in 146^1, ♦. . 

1 in 110. • . 



1 in 34 •. . . . 



I in 147*. . 



1 in 38 A*. . . 



Iinl65fi«. 



Iin30. • . . 



1 in 32 -({j. • • • 



1 in 144. . 



i ^ 



1 in 131 ft . 
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ANSWERS. 



ige Number of 
3ILDREN 


Proportion (rf 

LEGITIMATE 

to 

ILI.EGITIBIATE 

Births. 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 
That Die before they attain their 


aMazxiage. 


Pint Year. 


Tenth Year. 


Eighteenth Year. 


•. . . 


7t^rtol'». . . 


34|inl00*. . 


. . From 1 year 
to 7, linlO*. 


. . From 7 to 
14, 1 in 45*. 


6* • • 


6i^tol. . . 


linej*. . 


Under 6 years^ 

liQ4//,*. 


. . Under^l9, 
linSJfi* 


*. . . . 


15tol». . • 


Nearly 1 in 7f[* 


Nearly in 4^* 


Nearly 1 in 2f*« 


• • • • 


21 to 1 •. . . 


1 in 5 *. • • 


lin4*. . . 


lin2 3\*. . 


F*. . . 


atol". . . . 


lin5ii«. . 


liii2A** • 


45 per cent. ♦ 


lut 3 • • 


About 9 to 1/ . 


About 1 in 6. • 


About 1 in 3. 




1 the whole 


. • In the whole 


. • Under 5 


• • Under 10 


. • Under 20 


ince, 3 • . 


province, 8 ^ to 
tol*. 

• 


years, 1 in 2 4|*. 
. • Under 5 


years, 1 in 2*. 


years, rather 
more than 1 in 
2*. 

• • Under 20 






years, 1 in 2 1 ♦. 




years, 1 in 2 J *, 


^ 




• • Under 5 




. • Under 20 






years, I in 9 1 *. 




years, 1 in 7 J *. 


legitimate * 


• • In Nantes, 8 
to 1 ; in country, 
12 to 1. 


Iin6^*. . 


Iin23*. . . 


Iin2^^*. 


• • • • 


18 to 1. . . • 


1 in 7. • . 


1 in 4. . • 


1 in 3. 




14Atol*. . . 


, • Under 4 


. . Under 20 \ 


.'ears. 1 in 14 ♦. 






years, 1 in 2 ^*, 




1, - . . 




lin4^. . 


33 

?5 • • • . 


H- 


• • • 
5 ; legiti- 


13mtol . . 
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FOREIGN STATISTICS. 



DIGEST OF 



PLAC^ 



FM»ovtk» of Aimoal 

DEATHS 
to tha whole Popolatioo. 



Proportion of Annoal 

BIBTUS 
to the whcde PopuUtioii. 



Pioportion of Aamul 

(UABRIAOES 
to the whole Popalatkn. 



FRANCE 

(contmued,) 



^ ^p«»p y.y f 



• • • 



p. 189 



THf AZORES 
• , . p. 643 

QEI^OA . p. 660 



SAVOY . p. 662 



lia80Mpl831 



1 in 48. • • . 



About 1 in 28 f • 



• . General average 
1 in 42; but in some 
manhy districti 1 in 
28 ; in soqie moun- 
tainous districts 1 in 
52. 



1 in 34 •, ia 1831 



1 in 156 «, in 1831 



GREECE • p. 666 



EUR0P9AV TURr 
K:EY . p. 672 



1 in 19. 



About 1 in 20« • • 



About 1 ifi 166. • 



lin29. 



Nothing ascertained, but that the deaths are far fewer than [the 
very v^w illegitimate. 



. • In healthy years 
about 1 in 50 ^. 



About 1 in ^1 (. • 



About 1 ifi 66 §. 



( These numbers cannot be correct 



T"» 
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AirswEi^s. 



AveraaB Number d 

c3n«B]US9 

toaHaniace. 



4i 



dto4.. 



4*. 



iuths 



P wMc ti oiiof 

ijIqitimatb 

to 

IlXEGrriMATE 

Birt^. 



• f 



Deputiiient, 
tlunefllei. 



9iol; 

Alxifit 7 to 1. • 



FROPOETION OF CHILDREN 
That Die Ulbro fhey attain their 



RntTeac 



lm4)n 



Altouk 1 in 4* 



Te^th Year. 



lii|2^* 



45 per cept • 



I ayeragi npmte of chUdxea to a mioiafe 4 : 



4. • 



• • 



• • 



Few illegiti- 
ipate born, and 
few of those al- 
lowed to live. 



About 1 in bfi^. 



Eighteenth Tear. 



• . 48 per cent, 
die before the 
§ge of 1^. 



About 1 in 4. 



About 1 in 3^*0. 



M i'iif HI. ' I 



T * . m I . ' S 
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Compa- On comparing these statements respecting the 

tween the wagcs, subsistencc, and mortality of those portions 

English * of Continental Europe which have furnished returns 

reiiifLa. ^^^^ ^^^ Corresponding statements respecting Eng- 

o^T^ ' land, it will be found, that on every point England 

stands in the most favourable, or nearly the most 

favourable, position. With respect to money wages, 

the superiority of the English agricultural labourer 

is very marked. It may be fairly said that his wages 

are nearly double the average of agricultural wages 

in the Continent. And as fuel is generally cheaper 

in England than in the Continent, and clothing is 

universally so, his relative advantage with respect 

to those important objects of consumption is still 

greater. 

On the other hand, as food is dearer in England 
than in any other part of Europe, the English 
labourer, especially if he have a large family, ne- 
cessarily loses on this part of his expenditure a part 
of the benefit of his higher wages, and, if the 
relative dearness of food were very great, might 
lose the whole. On comparing, however, the an- 
swers to the 14th English and 8th Foreign ques- 
tion, it appears probable, that even in this respect 
the English family has an advantage, though of 
course less than in any other. Of the 687 English 
parishes which have given an answer, from which 
the diet of the family can be inferred, 491, or about 
five-sevenths, state, that it could obtain meat ; and 
of the 196 which give answers implying bat it 
could not get meat, 43 are comprised in Essex and 
Sussex, two of the most pauperised districts in the 
kingdom. But in the foreign answers, meat is the 
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exception instead of the rule. In the north of 
Europe the usual food seems to be potatoes and 
oatmeal, or rye bread, accompanied frequently by 
fish, but only occasionally by meat. 

In Germany and Holland the principal food ap- 
pears to be rye bread, vegetables, the produce of 
the dairy, and meat once or twice a week. 

In Belgium, potatoes, rye bread, milk, butter and 
cheese, and occasionally pork. 

The French returns almost exclude fresh meat, 
and indicate a small proportion of salted meat. 
Thus we are told, that in Havre they live on bread 
and vegetables ; never animal food, or very rarely. 
In Brittany, on buck wheat, barley bread, potatoes, 
cabbages, and about 6 lbs. of pork weekly. In the 
Gironde, on rye bread, soup made of millet, Indian 
corn, now and then some salt provision, and vege- 
tables, rarely if ever butcher's meat. In the Basses 
Pyrenees, on vegetable soups, potatoes, salt fish, 
pork and bacon, seldom or ever butcher's meat. In 
the Bouches du Rhone, on vegetables, bread, and 
farinaceous substances made into soup, and bouillie 
about once a week. Their food in Piedmont is said 
to be the simplest and coarsest ; no meat, and twice 
as^much maize flour as wheat flour. In Portugal, 
salt fish, vegetable soup, with oil or lard, and maize 
bread. 

Further evidence as to the relative state of the 
bulk of the population of England is afforded by 
the ratio of its mortality. 

The only countries in which the mortality ap- 
pears to be so small as in England, are, Norway, 
in which it is tt, and the Basses Pyrenees, in which 
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it is sV *. In all tbe other countries which have 
given returns it exceeds the English proportion, 
sometimes by doubling it, and in the majority of 
instances by more than one fourth. 

A portion of our apparent superiority arises from 
the rapidity with which our population is increas- 
ing ; but though the pr<jportion of our births ex- 
ceeds the average proportion of Europe, the differ- 
ence as to births is small when compared with the 
difference as to deaths, and in a great part of the 
north of Europe and Germany the proportion of 
births is greater than our own, and therefore the 
longevity of the population still more inferior to 
that of England than it appears to be. 

"* We exclude Labeck, the Azorei, and European Turkey, l« the Retorna 
from them appear to be mere guesset. 
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